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Nu. 2,684 • Price I2p 


■r-j-n * « 1 “puiraci ■ n<«#A.Y. n vui„ 

Troilone, Ikirsetshlre Nuivh, |-t »ul, I V2‘»: () rn b- 
horn J'rcss, 1 triage amt Tr, nolle, >J Sit John Ahmnde- 


'die, |‘)2N; mul hooks from the Cuall. CttaiR 
Areoniint Presses; taiylnli liierniurc orAe I9died 
2nili centuries in first and limited edition}; un* 
iircliilceiurri, including the catalogue of ibi On 
Liimorphopriiilns CullectioD, II vol, BlJi 
Bui 1 sell, f.e Print re gnnviir, 21 vot, 
bibtioitnipliY, inelmlinc Knyscr, frAtefa 
Bucher -l.cshnn, 1 750-1910. 42 vol. In 31 IIJW 
Abhej . AVivwi- of (.rent Britain, 1952; twdJ* 
lupiiguiptiy, ineiiiding lireciuvaixl, Atktfh 
Cvtmtivi of 1 Jutland, 1834: cookery bwivfjl 
sporis uml 1111 i 11 r.il liiiloiy. Including Sh>if| 
NimIiKt, Katin alia' \ Mtn eftm, 2 J id 1 * I 
l7VD-IK|.t- f l.iiii J, The Bi’tiniii 
works, 111 29 volumes. Cal. 2Up 

MONDAY, 1 6| h OCTOBER ond Mloriogii; 
ut 1 1 11 . 111 , 

PRIM 1.1) HOOKS 

indmlini; l'.iip.lisli uml ueiicrn! Htcfnliireffuri.l^y 
-OUl cuiKury, curlv bililiusrupliy and 
hmjks mi vvpkei'y, iiKiikrn/firi - lipaU 
biSoks 11 1 id luiiika tm imtu I'ulli ill ur.L‘ici»iw3S 
lifivel, cOnlhimUiil lunik* froAi 'lw 101,1 f? 2 
eenltiry mid some well hound library mi « 
Kcnerul ii tci at ure. C at. 2Up 


CHOOSING A DICTIONARY 


1 FOR SALE & WANTED 
BOOKS BOUGHT 

Oflcrs sulimlitL-J for Libraries or 
Cotk-clMne ikirLtailuriy Si iff. ilk 
Dfiiiks, Nniurul HiiUiry— Guiii und 
ShwMing. 

Tlie Anelcnl Ilouig Doukshop, 
Bulleriaarket, Ipiwlcli, Suffolk. 

4 V^ 0 ^H-' P,, ^-Top cash pries, pa* 
MBni?. 11 Joe “' ,le nii ui f.imuu] 

i, ror f,e « bmc Imre on 

lo tell lour AMOgi.inbi " — 
u.rUI 1 ' 6 „ F - Hamilton, 25 1«| 77|h 
Hircel. New Yolk. N.Y. IDvZl! 

01 Ll,cr “'* Onfcugn and 


BOOKS S PRINTS 


M “'«i Lrj/irum anj 

gsrsa, s" o ? J ‘,ra i ‘"ii;s 

Lumfud. N. 3 . OI-J 40 Mil. 

I 1 ? "•Ueai. QodDirning. 
f u B rr fP •" ' WtWHn- We idler an 
i.D.Ai.. beiccinc Comppin 


T=i le r.? r ab r% “oft 1 - 

ume la aburfl 

LliriMtS, dncunienii uni rn.-inuierirji 
t'nrualr cuMlelf- n4J.:H-,rii aha 

1 LtZ * 

«!*;|tTA«Y UOOHb . uoutiil'i and 
C V lll ^“.'« "'"I- Orfci* oiiMcied 

fcd 5 Sf 0 T' ow ^o>- w. 

%a» 


lll'l and 
aiiywcfcd 


^ ' . 

early atlas 

We have just published a sale-cataj# 
238 genera! and specific aliases of W. 
16th lo 19th centuries. 

These cover a range of subjects fnc 
geoiogy, statistics, vegetation, mew?. , 

astronomy, ethnology, roads and 

town*plans. Catalogue 30p 

Weinreb -I- . 

Douwmat 

93 Great Russell Street, London WC1_ 


ani laib ccjii ur) rarcfencct 10 CThpJ.fA 1 

1 '*£ °j 3 ™: 


ALI. hmki hi ri.ii — Pa-r.il lr-,nk tVnue. 
Jif ViktHiUe hiicil, lundun. W.J. 

lUKIl'l Aw, III, vs l-,. RLi hong hi. Hum- 
»ief.nillh Bi.uVj, LtHid'ii PI . S.W.I.V 


AVFIIIt'VN Ujobv. no-: uui nf rrinl. 
•i'V 1 8I* >2T I 'lui A»*. HCgu 

Pjik. Nvl» Suih, N.Y. 11174 


^ssrtsus!j£.*B 


BI-MfiNTHM' CAT AI.OUULS l«lird 
Llntjile* haughL — p.ml Multi 
iABAi. ClildicL-y Ifuuir. or-r ISeis- 
Pun Pjgncll, Duiki. 

UOUKRANUER Si. Andiem F14 L«* 
Atsd^nlc. Ului JJ.«. krtiljl Hm-j 
Lilia 1.1 Tretel anil Vfilliih now- rt-_d,“ 
f kerurKc I.lvi uf Ifuitl. ilearunrt Ut* 
nl hfuilv- and Ihtiiry. ilr.nnsc list nf 
AH. I'ueku Edm-unl. AKdfal S-<Uiih 


A. ret Ann""**- 
MODEHK 

i*hf> gji* r 

Higii-w HJb Sl ’ 

«<i» nonjis: 
neie'H <'!% Jfi £ - . 
Tim«. Et<p . ■ 


c' T L Rr huiyaiiLs in 

EogIKh dictionurics 7 On 
'I* Grounds lh;it tlic hitcsl i% 
mod up jo Jali!. Ihe 
* ‘«dcr might well ctiunse one 
?|i of ihe two newest arrivuls : 
Twentieth Century 
1 i mv ( Hamlyn I'tnyclo* 
toicihmnry. Ignor- 
'« difference j n price, his 

^ n,u . lIc ei,sicr hy the 
• • tlc h iliutionnry is ;m 
e »mplc of two very ifill'cr- 
crammed nnd condensed 
4 on the one hand, and an 
wsyio use, helpfully insiruc- 
lorncwhat elementary level) 
w,c ” w ork on ihe oihcr. 
^.mttiinly has far more 

filiri r Ha,u, y» »r indeed 
jMonary of its sizc . u jk . 

' « hems u work published 
ii, r 3 01 of Ihc ware Scuts, 
jtl of ? more efnerous to the 
n: dion than any 
.dlcdonury, fhc big 
■J*!" 1 - Porh-tps. only ex- 

‘al'Ltr Fich in En «^h 
r - MhST’. fr ? I1 » l Sh!tl;cs Pcarc, 

■ y^es n noticeably 
° f *•>= «mral 


ttetlier they arc Lrii with the audio- 
funs nveetet. woofer and imit). 

f ollowing the lexicojirapliicul revo- 
lution or the I BMls when Ihe ancient 
nhscenilies at last i]i.ide the grade nf 
a general dictionary. Chain hers nmv 
has (hem :is well, albeit with some 
coyness of definition in some eases 
ami lack ol object it iiy in others (fella- 
tio i<. judged “ a sexual perversion " ; 
Ilttntlyn. on llic other hand, treats 
these items with the gusto and full* 
ness they deservet. 

To cmnpre-vs all this, plus the usual 
appendixes of foreign expressions, 
Christian names, weights and mea- 
sures, and, si* on, within the covers 
of a single small, though now bloated, 
book of 1,649 pages, demands sacri- 
fices elsewhere. These arc in case and 
clarity of layout (though the free use 
uf bold type hclpsi and. often, in ex- 
plicitness of definition, everything 
possible, is “ run on ". main senses 
arc not separately numbered or other- 
wise marked off, and. definitions are 
as laconic a* may be, favouring, 
wlienevpr possible, the *’ synonym " 


to the “ analytic " type of dclinilinn, 
and sometimes plainly skimped ur 
circular. Unlike its own pocket " 
companion the excellent ( hatnhers 
New Com pile t Dietionary the 

Twentieth Centurv lias no " examples 
of tisage ” nr brief " forcing " con- 
texts lo lix Uses precisely. 

Other British tlesk dictionaries, 
such as Cassells, Collins afftl llic Con- 
vise Oxford, ditfci from Chamber?, in 
smaller or greater degree in all these 
respects. The L'twiw Oxford Dic- 
tionary has a smaller and at present 
less up-to-date word-list, but a less 
confusing layout for the more com- 
plex articles (which it subdivides into 
numbered major senses) and often 
more forthcoming definitions, as well 
as Ihe best etymologies available in 
a British general dictionary. 

Then there is A. S. Hornby's admir- 
able Advanced Learners Dictionary 
of Current English. Without excep- 
tion. the Chambers and all other 
popular ’dictionaries assume, cither 
tacitly dr' explicitly, that, their users, 
being native speakers of English: .will 


not need to he (old (hat baksheesh 
does not take an article or plural, 
when and when not to use the with 
church, nnd that intend, prefer, pro- 
pose flo do something, doing some- 
thing] have a wider' range of depen- 
dent const ructions than' have hope 
and menu oil the one hand and 
contemplate and consider ■ oil the 
other. The Advanced Learner's 
is the only well-known dictionary 
which regularly provides information 
of (his kind fur its intended foreign 
learner users, in a clearly laid out' 
dictionary of the central core of the 
English vocabulary, illustrated .both 
with drawings and, liberally, with ex- 
amples of usage.. 

At the farthest extreme from Ihe 
laconic, compressed ' Chambers are 
the Oxford llfuSfralcd Dictionary, 
with pictures, , encyclopedic material 
and generous definitions, but a 
limited , word-list, and the Hamlyn. 
The cpnte/ns of the latter bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the 
bfg American Random House Die - 
ifdnqty. of which it: is* in effect 
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,i Mimcwhiil reduced uml c:trefiilfv 
. iinglici/cd version thoth these die- 
lioniirie'f df;iw lihcr.ilty on Kuudom 
Uuiihus nicclitiiii-si/al ;md cxeclient 
A mericttit College Dictionary). 

TJiu •• ciicydopeilic “ clement iu 
the nitntlyn consists of its pjclon:il 
iJliixt rations nnd (he iiicurpuruluui 
in its nuiiii word-list (it also lists 
iippeiitlixes of the usual sorts) of, in 
effect, n polled world biographical 
dictionary, a dictionary of mythology 
:ind of literature and a gazetteer: ut 
one opening, for e.xnmple, wc have 
Guy Fawkes, Fata Morgana, Fatima 
. (Hie village in Portugal), William 
Faulkner and Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Its chief innovation is the introduc- 
tion lo Britain of the standard Ameri- 
can lexicographical practice of includ- 
ing a •; Synonymy” in the main 
word-list; paragraphs appended to 
word-entries prescribing impression- 
istically how the members of sets like 
abandon, relinquish, .reif ounce or 
active, energetic, strenuous, vigorous .. 
arc . or should bo ; distinguished /in : 
Hanityn's 1 , cusc'.-- (hese paragraphs 
mostly follow clokcly those uf 
Random House). Hamlyn is a 
handsome book, its word-entries ffol- 
kiwing its American models) set out 
with great lucidity with the most 
common senses placed first, and its. 
definitions clear, simple nnd ample.* 
A much belter dictionary tor .ihe 
• Icarrtcf* than Chambers, but perhaps 
not such 4 bargain, for the . linguistic-: 
ally , wphi«lcated, Indudibg • Ihe • 

, crossword-puzzlers wbo find Cham - 1 
. ktso ii->eful for their purposes. 

The distinctive features of ffamfyn 
place jt in the recent American rather 
(Ban British tradition of commercial 
dictionary . making. By comparison 
wiih most comparable British diq- 
*: lionarfes it was. generously staffed 
TrlhicteCn editorial staff members 
. :aiid ihirty-nine special consultants 
are listed. The major American die- 
. tiohariejt commonly enjoy still more 
imposingly large editorial staffs stud 
; draw on the advice of an impresovc 
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Ii'sl nl* ;«hisory editors :<nd special 
consul Inn Is fur numerous .specialist 
fields of knmv ledge. The consequent 
heavy outlay n;iliir;i]|y exacts a major 
(and itself coslJy) promotional eirurl 
lo recoup this. Thai for the yrcaiest 
modern American dictionary of l:ng- 
lish. llic Mere jam- Webster's Thin/ 
New luicrnatioind D'u tiomiry, when 
it was published in 1961 was described 
os " the greatest concentration of ad- 
vertising ever used lo promote n 
itingfc book " . in this ease, it badfy 
mislircd. 

Webster's Third was the result of 
more than a quarter of u century's 
labour by an editorial staff number- 
ing more than 100, assisted by 
hundreds of expert consultants, and 
cost more than 3V million dollars Lo 
make. It runs to some 2.720 closely- 
packed triple-column large quarto 
pages in a very small but very clear 
type, containing some 450.000 main 
entries, and is doubtless the fullest 
Inventory of contemporary English 
ill prim. 

its initial reception in the press of 
the United Stales was in general far 
from friendly, though British re- 
viewers praised and welcomed it. 
The Third had broken with Iraditiun 
in a number of startling ways, and 
these were Imprudently highlighted 
in its publisher's own promotional 
literature. In order to make space 
for the 50.000 new words (many of 
them new scicnliiic and technological 
terms) and a further 50.000 new appli- 
cations or older words, the Third 
had jettisoned much of the encyclo- 
pedic material of its predecessor, the 
Strand of 193-1. It also left out many 
archaisms and region a li sms and 
ephemera] scientific terms which had 
appeared in Lite Sir ami, and firmly 
excluded all expressions obsolete be- 
fore 1755 1 when Johnson's Dictionary 
v.as published). None of this pleased 
many . American critics, who were 
(and are) accustomed to fin’d infor- 
mation of most of these kinds in their 
dictionaries. Hut what caused greatest 
outrage was the Third's abdication 
of what was popularly regarded as 
the traditional role of a Webster, 
that of supreme authority on correct 
English usage. It had opened the 
floodgates oE permissiveness, pro- 
viding a " say-ns-you-8o " dictionary, 
clearing the road to a progressiva 
deterioration of the language of 
which it should have been the cham- 
pion and defender. 

What the Third's editors had done 
was to abolish the register label “ col- 
loquial ", replacing this by two others, 

‘ substandard V and ’ ** non-stan- 
dard which. they thought less mis- 
leading, and to adopt a policy of 
labelling with these terms and others 
such us “ siting " only very cautiously 
and rarely. The dictionary's standard 
was now nn informal written and 
spoken, style, nnd many items were 
left imlu.be! led fas. if stylistically neu- 
tral) which the dictionary's critics re- 
garded, us unsuitable for good cdu- 
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ented use. The in tensest heat was en- 
gendered by the Third's tolerance of 
ain't ("though disapproved by 
many . . . used orally by many cul- 
tivated speakers ”), finalize (regarded 
by many Americans ns gobblcde- 
gook), irregardless and the new ad- 
verbs in -wise. 

The traditional dictionary classi- 
fication of linguistic registers into a 
few classes — formal. Informal or col- 
loquiul, and slangy— is over-simpli- 
fied. Many users of English 
have a command of overlapping 
and often intermingling registers 
and to assign particular items 
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out of context to n single register 
may therefore be quite arbitrary. 
Also, in the past two generations 
written usage has become increasingly 
receptive to words formerly regarded 
as appropriate only to the various 
spoken styles, at first often for special 
elleot but, as they become increas- 
ingly common in quite dignified sel- 
lings. tending lo lose their colloquial 
overtones and become stylistically 
neutralized; perhaps hooligan, jazz, 
perm, snide, sideswipe, nnd gimmick 
arc examples. This process, which Is 
of course not new to the history of 
the language (much older exumpies 
are extra and mob), seems to have 
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proceeded most rapidly in the United 
States. 

In these circumstances the labels 
“ cuHutiuial ’’ and ” slang " have be- 
come at least less certain and less 
easy to apply than they once Were, 
particularly for American lexi- 
cographers, smd the editors of Web- 
sters Third, ignoring the fuel that 
users of n language sire sd ways to ore 
conservative in their theory than in 
their own practice, courageously and 
honestly decided largely to dispense 
with them. In Ihc event they seem to 
nave over-reacted, smd it is evident 
that many nr the words they failed to 
label still retained from their history 
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cussed In other words or word- 
elements. Another general dictionary 
which may he specially recommended 
lor its etymological treatment is the 
American Herituy e. In this work 
etymologies and etymological inter- 
relations are lu lulled hy reference to 
(‘a I vert Watkins’s fifty -four-page 
Nummary account ol Indo-European 
roots and cognates, which constitutes 
n valuable and unique appendix. As 
lor the two most 1 event of Ihc 
specialist dictionaries of etymology, 
the Oxford Dictionary of luiplish 
Ktyniolopy is informative on 
the origin and development ol mean- 
ings as well as of forms, and includes 
from Ol-A) a skeleton history of each 
word from Old English times; and it 
lias the most recently discovered 
etymologies (such as those for hoy, 
O.K.. and tuck). The vocabulary ol* 
the 1 larger and more expensive Klein's 
Comprehensive l:fyiiiolapical Dic- 
tionary is swelled hy a large 
number of recondite Jewish und 
other Semitic terms, terms of bio- 
logical science, proper names from 
Greek and other mythologies and 
English Christian names. It is also 
fuller and more modem in its word- 
list of generic words than ODEE is, 
with words like cosmonaut and sput- 
nik. myxomatosis and streptomycin, 
the West Indian zombi and the Scot- 
tish ciuchan. It is full und apparently 
generally reliable on ultimate etymo- 
logies (but behind ODEE for boy. 
O.K.. sind tuck), hut largely neglects 
dales of i ill rod net ion and lines of 
development- Both dictionaries have 
something to offer but the " stan- 
dard “ work on ordinary generic 
words must be ODEE. which will he 
still more valuable when, with revi- 
sion, its principal omissions und few 
lapses have been corrected. 

The nearest approach lo a full his- 
torical treatment ol the English voca- 
bulary at a popular price is the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 
the iwo-volunie abridgment of OED. 
which otters a fairly detailed account 
ol the historical development of 
much of the modern English voca- 
bulary, substantially fuller and for 
many more words than ODEE. But 
it is. alter all. only the abridgment, 
only about one-lenlli of the si/e of 
OED. I or a listing of the early vari- 
ant spelling-forms, for lull etymolo- 
gies. for lift* full range of dated und 
referenced quotations, for a complete 
coverage of the ramifications of 
sense of each word, for a complete 
account, with elates, of all derived 
inul compound words, lor an exhaus- 
tive treatment or phrases and for- 
mulas, and for innumerable 
scicnliiic and technical words, obso- 
lete words and phrases, rare early 
words, caul, dialect and Scottish 
words, one must turn to the magis- 
terial work itself. 

Recent researches (by H. AarslelD 
have shown that the Oxjurd English 
Dictionary’s principles of the *' histo- 
rical dictionary " in which *' each 


word is made lo set forth its own file- 
history " derive via Liddell and 
Scott .s Greek dictionary ol 184.3 from 
the ideas of fii L - German classicist 
and lexicographer Franz Passmv, who 
lirsl formulated them in 1812. Taken 
l, P by the Philological Society of Lon- 
don in the I85t)s, these ideas were 
argued into a scheme for a major new 
Fnglish dictionary by Dean K. 
Trench and others in 1857 and 1858. 

1 lie final realization of the dictionary 
ilsell owes most to the Herculean 
labours and the example of James 
A. I I. Murray. OED ' s first copy -pro- 
ducing editor, who personally edited 
almost half of its 15.487 page*. The 
completion of the editorial work on 
this tremendous dictionary by a staff 
of never more than twenty-odd in 
less than (illy years was. it may sur- 
prise some 10 learn, a remarkable 
record for speed (other comparable 
foreign dictionaries have taken or are- 
still taking far longer). 

OED ' s aim was to exhibit "the 
history and signification of the Eng- 
lish words now in use. or known to 
have been in use since the middle ol 
the twelfth century ". By intention it 
excludes recent dialect words ami 
forms and those technical words " of 
which an explanation would be un- 
intelligible to any but the specialist ” ; 
it also, tacitly, excludes Ihc taboo 
obscene words and sexual uses of 
other words. It is not perfect. 
In :i few instances its sense analyses 
clearly require re-doing. Words nnd 
senses arc missing, as a glance at Ihe 
Supplement of 1933 will show. It is 
insufficiently exhaustive: its normal 
limitation of one or two Limitations 
per sense per century is inadequate lo 
account Tor the regional and stylistic 
variety of usage at any stage in the 
history of the language. Yet its overall 
reliability and fullness arc nsUmish- 
ingiy high. All subsequent general and 
etymological dictionaries are very 
heavily in its debt. The two-volume 
"Compact Edition" of OED pro- 
duced last year hy reduced micro- 
photography places the dictionary 
within reach of those for whom Ihc 
current price of £100 for the stan- 
dard (and. for case of use still pre- 
ferable) edition is loo much. 

tty periods 
and regions 

As a broad survey or the' history of 
English vocabulary tip to Ihc end of 
the nineteenth century, it does not 
seem likely that OED will he super- 
seded for some generations -to come, 
if ever. But, even before OED 
was completed, it was becoming clear 
that even its collection of more than 
5 million quotation-examples (of 
which 1 ,R million were cited) 
culled from more Ilian i 5.000 
volumes of text could not account 
for every detail in the histories of nil 
words either in earlier periods or in 
all the countries und regions where 


the English language lias been 
current in modern times. Partly for 
this reason. W. A. Craigie. who. with 
Murray as the other, was one of the 
I wo Scottish editors of OLD in whom 
that great English dictionary owed 
so much, proposed in 1919 that OED 
should he futlowcil with a series of 
“period diclionuries " of English on 
(he OED model. Since then much 
of the scholarly effort on English lexi- 
cography luis gone lo fulfilling 
Cruigic's plan. Sn far this has borne 
Iruil in a Middle English Dictionary, 
now completed lo I., A Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tnnpne (of 1 uw- 
lund Scots down to 1700). begun 
and edited by Craigie himself down 
to [ and now completed to N. The 
SciUlisb National Dictionary (of 
Lowland Scots since 17H0). now at 
'I, *'1 Diciioutnv nj American Eng- 
lish, also partly edited by Craigie and 
completed in 1944. and A Dictionary 
of Americanisms (that is. of only 
those words nnd expressions which 
originated in the United States), 
completed in 1951. 

All follow OED's pattern, whereby 
each defined sense is authenticated by 
u copious array of dated and refer- 
enced quotations trom original 
sources, including, in MED and 
DOST, many unedited manuscripts, 
and, in S\'D, much evidence from 
oral information. All give an abund- 
ance of information on Ihc histories 
of forms (for earlier periods often 
very complex and varied) as well us 
meanings. In every ease they fill in 
the main outlines of word -histories, 
as presented in OED. with n vast 
amount or new detail derived- from 
the massive reading programmes 
conducted separately for each 
dictionary. Many whole words, a 
huge number of specific uses n] 
words and di'luils of chronological, 
regional and stylistic distribution 
not noticcil by OED arc revealed by 
these period dictionaries, which thus 
abundantly testify 10 the soundness 
of Cruigic's judgment. More 
recently two other substantial one- 
volumo dictionaries on the same 
plan have been tuliled-- a Dictionary 
of Jamaican English, nnd 11 Diction- 
ary (•/ C'ciuiidiiiuivim (including both 
expressions native to Canada and 
others judged characteristic of 
Canadian language or society). 
Among (he- obvious gaps in (he cover- 
age of national varieties of English, 
work is actively proceeding in uni- 
versity centres in each area towards 
dictionaries of Ulster English, Aus- 
tralian F.ngfish. South African Eng- 
lish anil Caribbean English ; and a 
Dictionary of Briticisms Is also 
promised by an American lexi- 
cographer. Although It perhaps 
poses special difficulties, since only u 
small minority of its many users 
today are native speakers pf English, 
it seems certain that u fascinating 
dictionary or Indian English also 
could be produced on similar lines lo 


replace the IfcKii liobunt-ft>b.\on, 
which ilsell anticipated tile modern 
fashion for " regional " historical 
dictionaries of English. Cl lie second 
edition of 19(1.3 was reprinted in 
1968.) 

One period for which Cruigic’s 
plan has yet to hear fruit is that ol 
lire English or England itself alter 
1475. I11 the 1920s and 1930s a large 
collection of quotation examples for 
the Early Modern English period 
(1475-1700) was amassed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but in l'40work 
un this was suspended in favour of 
that University's Middle English Dic- 
tionary. Since 1966, however, 
scholars ut Michigan have put thu 
collection in order and they now plan 
lu make selected portions of these 
materials generally available by pub- 
lishing the quotations themselves in 
microfiche form. They will be 
beginning next year with some 20,000 
quotations illustrating the uses of the 
modal verbs, nnd other subsets of 
the vocabulary will follow. The 
basis of this enterprise is a computer 
archive, from which microfiche, 
ultrafiche and other kinds of output 
cun be generated and which can be 
easily corrected and supplemented by 
standard computer updating methods. 

Another dictionary of tho 
"period" type proposed by Craigie 
was n dictionary ‘of Old English to 
replace the venerated but now anti- 
quated und in some oilier respects 
unsatisfactory Anglo-Saxon diction- 
ary of Joseph Bosworth und T. N. 
Toller (a supplement to this Is 
expected shortly from the Clarendon 
Press). Active planning for the new 
dictionary only really began in 1968, 
but preliminary editorial woik on the 
textual sources is now under way at 
the Universities of Toronto and 
Oxford. It is envisaged that this dic- 
tionary will be based on a computer 
archive of the entire corpus of Old 
English texts, something entirely 
feasible since this totals only a few 
million words. 

Another historical dictionary which 
Is only just emerging from (lie plum 
ning stage is the Dictionary of Early 
Modern English Pronunciation, 
being iiiulcrluken by a group of Con- 
tinental nnglicists, with its editorial 
centre til. (he University of .Stock- 
holm. The mm is to assemble tdl 
available statements or indications on 
the pronunciations of English words 
by early phoneticians, spelling- 
reformers. grain maria ns anti lexico- 
graphers, and lo set out the results 
ns an alphabetical word-list which 
will show changes in fashion, m well 
as "regular" developments, in this 
uspecl of word-hfstory. 

The original plans of Ihc Claren- 
don Press for OED had always 
envisaged a supplement nr a succes- 
sion of supplements, essential lo 
cover accessions to the language over 
tho period in which the original dic- 
tionary was produced (1 884- 1 928) us 
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Cambridge Studies in Linguistics 

Phonological Rules 
and Dialect Variation 

A Study of the Phonology of 
Luma saab a 

GILLIAN BROWN, 

Dr Erown examines the functions 6£ 
different types of rules in the phonological 
component of a general ive grammar, 
using as an example a Bantu language of 
Eastern Uganda, 

£6.00 net 

Inflectional 

Morphology 

. A Theoretical Study Based on 
'Aspects of Latin Verb Conjugation 

P. H. MATTHEWS 

Hie most thorough discussion of morpfia* 
logical theory to appehrYor many years* 
and the first major dlwusriort within the 
’ ft 0 me work Of generative grammar, as 
developed by Chdmiky and others. . 
Cambridge Mudies in Linguistics 8. 

. ■: £8,50 net 


The School 
Mathematics Project: 
The FirstTfen Years 

BRYAN THWAITES 

Over tho past len years the School 
Mathematics Project has pioneered in the 
development pf mathematical curricula^ • .j 
nnd J)M '»l«ady ha^g realir ! r,ua,1CB: 
throughout the world. This'book reprints 
the annual Director's Reports together 
With other important documents. T{, will be 
of value both as a record of exciting 
developments Jn mathematics teaching . 
and as a study of a uniqqe contribution to 
the methodology of curriculum reform, 

Hard CQven £ 3.00 pat . 

, Paperback £1.60 neb 

Africa Since 1800 

ROLAND OLIVER wd! 

ANTHONY ATMORg i 

Second edition : v, . v i . 

The second edition of this well-established 
. textbook eo vers events to tho end of 1971 , : 
and the whole book, : includ lug the './■ 

' bibliography, baa bjton revised find ' . ; 

updated. : 

• . Httdo«r«sj? 3 .BO,M 6 

; ; ' / .; Ihhjphound £1,00 { \ 


John Cartwright 

JOHNW. OSBORNE 

Cartwright, (1740-1824), known as the 
‘Father of Reform 1 was the first person of 
importance to hold a literal belief in 
universal male suffrage. He had a 
considerable influence on Uiei mainstream 
-of reform in nlnetco nth-century England 
and his ideas lay behind the Chartist 
movement. This first full biography is in 
the Conference on British Studies 
^Biographical Series, 

£3.90 net 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE COMMENTARY 
ON. THE HEW, ENGLISH BIBLE 

The' Book 6i Proverbs i 

Commentary by R. N. WHYBR AY * 

Dr Whybray Indicates the place of the 
hook in the ancient near- eastern 
tradition of collect 191)8 of * wlsdo m\ 
describes the different types of material 
and lhoic purpose i and suggests. how the 
book may be read today. 

_ Hard covers £2.20 nek 
■ • Paperback £1,00 net . 
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well ;i-« t>» make goiul :inv oversights 
th;ii might come in light. I he first 
result or ill is was the one-volume 
19.13 Supplement. ;i work which, 
though somewhat haphazardly com- 
piled, docs indeed achieve i Is aims. 
The new Supple incut, which will 
bring the history of l lie language 
down lo the presenl day, will be in 
three volumes of ahmil 1.200 pages 
each, of which the lirsl-- covering 
the letters A-(i - is now available. _ 
The new Supplement will cun turn 
altogether some 50.000 main entries 
illustrated by about 360.000 qtinla- 
tions, incorpora ling all the materia 1 ! 
of the 1033 Sup pitmen t and so super- 
seding it. As well as new words 
(.such as bind'*), nulcnrii te, and 
gazump) and new uses oF older words 
(such us (.top) billing and the modern 
scientific uses of binary), U will take 
in older words in current use which 
had not been included in OED and 
carry flic history of these back lo 
their bcgtiuimgs- -examples am (n 
ii’tv) death an dor n is, popularized 
by Harry Lauder but previously 
long established in Scow, and the 
taboo sexual words. The now Sup- 
plement, being edited by a staff of 
about twenty, is based on a carefully 
planned reading programme by a 
corps of readers energetically directed 
since 1957 by Dr R. W. Burchfield 
(who writes about the decision to 
include the taboo words on page 
- J233). 

The method is essentially histori- 
cal : a high proportion of the space 
is devoted to dated and referenced 
quotations covering l he whole recor- 
ded history of the word or use. The 
Supplement attempts also to take in 
the standard vocabulary of all regions 
of overseas English. It remains to be 
seen whether, as well as labelling 
Americanisms, Ausira Nanisms, Scot- 
ticisms and the like, it will also over- 
come the insularity of most existing 
dictionaries, which, if they are 
British, label Americanisms (like 
elevator, windshield and the Ameri- 
can pronunciation of schedule) but 
leave Briticisms (like lift, windscreen 
and the British pronunciation of 
schedule) unlabcllcd. and conversely- 
Clearly, the new Supplement is a 
major event in the history of English 
lexicography and will be of enorm- 
ous value, to the popular dictionaries 
nmong others, In establishing the 
vocabulary of the language us it 
exists today. 

So far ihe only large-scale attempt 
to survey the regional, including the 
, exclusively oral, vocabulary of the 
Brinish Isles as a whole is Joseph 
Wright’s six-volume English Dialect 
Dictionary (1898-1905). now super- 
seded for .Scots by the Scottish 
National Dictionary, As, contrary to 
popular belief, English dialect speech 
is neither dead nor static, it is argu- 
able that. a new dictionary of English 
dialects not only might, be but 
. should be made, on the lines of SND 
or butter;, still the Dictionary oj 
American Regional English. DARE, 
now Under wqy at the University of 
Wisconsin, is based partly on excerpt!} 
from written sources— dialect litem- 
. tufa, folklore journals, nolfcs : on 
regional usage published by the 
American Dialect Society-— blit fifed,' 
and to a niuch greater extent ibati It* 
nearest congener, SNl >. on . fieldwork . 
collections from oral informants by 
questionnaire and other fieldwork 
methods. Jt is hoped to complete 
this project by 1976. when the results 
will be presented in two fdfms : an 
■‘j- . ..alphabetical dictionary, giving, forms , 

: ' : and 'meanings in the usual Jpay»: with.: 

■ ■ • f^oual'aind durroncy* ranged (dfeitih- 

. i : ! i; gOfifiblngv JEpif oxapipte,.the age-groupa 
.. pWspiy«ig baeh usage! ; and a ‘"Data , 
„ /tjuirtmary of die,. fieldwork hues*-' 
ticranaire providing Statistics if or efa ich’ 

; . . ot- several responses to a given quesV. 
tion with the numbers and .distfibu- , 
tfons— by geographical : 3rfia, ; age- 
. group, educational level, and occupa- 
tional category— of the different res- 
ponses, and in some casck. a dialect 
map. The*' whole corpus 'mi' 1 which 
the,- dictionary ..’.is based : fe : being 
.. . managed within a. computer data-file, 
and it is. intended that the data sum- 
mary and the 'Btiaps will ■ be: generated 
automatically by the : computer. 
Thanks to a carefully limited set of 
directly comparable ‘ categories for 
(he 'differpnl kinds of m formation pit 
ea<fh word y literal inm l he computer 1 
sy^wn.'.ir hi ay even he pnsKibljo to 
:$dil the. diet fqnnrv itself largely wiih- 
. .ifij Mib :-!»tn^i!Br'v-if'm. . ; ' 

■: : 'Thera are aha. under nay ! two 


*’ concept ual ” or “ thesaurus ” die- 
liniiiirics (in the Rugct sense), in 
whieli Ihe synonyms will be laid out 
in historical (or reverse historical) 
order with i lie chronological range 
of currency of each mic. From these 
It will be possible to loll l lie synonyms 
currently available at diKci'cnl stages 
in (he history nf English for each of 
h large number of “ eoneepls ", to 
learn Tor any given point in history 
which terms were oltf-fashioilcd and 
obsolescent and which the innova- 
tions, and in general to follow 
through the " conllicl.s of synonymy " 
In the history of English. One of 
these projects, by the English Lan- 
guage Department of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, aims at no less than a con- 
version of the whole of OED into 
“historical thesaurus " form. 


The need for 
plagiarism 


Among the many oilier decisions 
to be taken by a dictionary editor 
before he sets about his task — about 
the treatment of variant spellings and 
variant pronunciations, treatment of 
tho etymologies, ordering of senses 
of multi-sense words, and others— 
the most central concern the selection 
of the word-list, the degree of refine- 
ment of men ning-anu lysis, and the 
defining style. All dictionaries of 
English to sonic greater or less 
degree draw on the work, of their 
predecessors — first, generally, on 
earlier editions nf themselves. Most 
of the popular British dictionaries 
are re-editions of works begun about 
(he turn of Ihe century, which in turn 
draw on the American Century Dic- 
tionary. itself based on tho Scottish 
Imperial, itself based on the first 
Webster, and so on. The American 
dictionaries similarly exist in families, 
with a common word-stock and re- 
used definitions (like the Random 
Ho usc-Ha inly n family). 

Bill no sc If- respecting dictionary 
editor is content to rest solely on this 
undent lexicographical tradition of 
plagiarism. For more recent usage 
and to discover neologisms, contem- 
porary dictionaries have their own 
quotation-tiles, the- largest being those 
of the Merrium -Webs ter ofilco und tho 
Clnrcndon Press. These files are the 
result of .selective human rending and 
are thus costly to produce ; but non- 
seleclivc computerized excerpting is, 
with present techniques, quite inade- 
quate to fulfil the same purposes. The 
quotation-files typically consist of 
paper-slips, each hearing a "key- 
word ", a quotation containing the 
key-word, and n reference to the 
source from which it is drawn— a 
technique which, in Britain, goes 
back (is far as Dr Johnson. 

Tho quoin lion-file plays n still 
more central part in the historical or 


the flow nr ilill'ii-Jui) ihal IhI l-n place 
(li rough a >einipcrme.ibk- membrane fns 
uf a living cell) typically spiraling 
either a solvent fas water! ami a solu- 
tion or a dilute solution and a cnii- 
ceniraied .solution and ihns braining 
about conditions fm equalizing the con- 
ceit tuitions of the components on the 
two sides of iltc membrane because of 
(lie unequal rales of passage in the two 
directions nniil equilibrium is readied. 

Compare the World Rook 's version: 

the tendency of two fluids uf difl'cienl 
Strengths linn me separated by some- 
thing | m runs lo go through it and 
become mixed. 

And (lie typically laconic (but some- 
what abstruse) Chambers'. 

diffusion uf liquids through a porous 
septum. 

Gradually lexicographers of 
English arc turning to complex 
modern technological devices. Includ- 
ing computers, ns ancillarics in their 
work and some instances of this 
have been noted in passing. 

The new technique of publishing 
by microfiche or ultrafiche, whether 
computer-driven or not, offers a cheap 
method of rcpubliciitioii of larger 
dictionaries which will make small 
demands on library shelf -space. ]Jko 
the Dictionary of Early Modern Eng- 
lish materials, future large historical 
dictionaries may cost less and take up 
less space, and so may be made more 
widely accessible, if only their edi- 
torial matter (article-headings, defi- 
nitions and etymologies) and at most 
only a very exiguous selection of 
illustrative quotations is published 
in traditional book form, leaving 
to an accompanying microfiche 
publication the bulk of the quo- 
tations and references. At present 
the latter take up much of the space 
in such dictionaries, yet in practice 
they nre less often read. It mny be 
a long lime before the rapid consul- 
tation and comparison of several dic- 
tionaries and their files at a. compu- 


ter terminal becomes h widely 
available resource (from the kinds 
nf computerized library systems that 
computer scientists were predicting 
so confidently some years ago). Hut 
technologically this is of course al- 
ready perfectly feasible, and lexico- 
logical studies based on the consulta- 
tion by computer of two medium- 
si/cd American dictionaries have been 
proceeding for some years in one 
major American research centre. 

On I be oilier hand, it is at present 
impossible in practice, and it may be 
that it will never be possible in prin- 
ciple, fur any machine to simulate the 
delieale and laborious human task of 
dictionary sense-analysis. I his will 
Turcsccahly continue to draw on 
human judgment and lo rest largely, 
on the human editor's own internal 
system of semantics and linguistic 
knowledge. These he consults so as 
lo group together what he perceives 
as similar examples of word-use, ill 
present in Ihe physical form of separ- 
ate bundles of quotation-slips. 
Equally, (he formula tion or defini- 
tions to delimit and describe Ihc 
senses so arrived at remains an 
exclusively human prerogative. 

So fur, despite those reviewers of 
Webster's Third who denounced it 
as the stalking-horse of " structural 
linguistics ", English lexicography 
has not drawn heavily on the prolifer- 
ating corpus of theoretic reconsidera- 
tion by structural and post -.structural 
linguists. One rather crucial diffi- 
culty is that lexicography is itself a 
very demanding and lime-consuming 
task, and lew practising lexico- 
graphers have found the lime nr 
energy to master as much linguistics 
as they no doubt should. Lexico- 
graphers would be helped by a hand- 
book which tabulated the major and 
some nf the minor categories into 
which meaning and grammar and 
usage can be analysed and which 
listed in an organized way some of 
the new a per^us on linguistic beha- 


viour which lexica-,. 
•‘PPly in their 
visionary scheme f 0 S. e ,} r i 
,,rtn itewfindhJKj^-Tt 
com mi ter i7i.i cliciion^- 

con »m*i bJm 


-omputerized 

means of rapid 
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One kind of internet, 
lacking m all Entlta hJ? « 
present is the slatbfe 
vxample, are the relate 5* I 
«»f .lillorent compel, i 
dfifercnl stages j„ ihe M 
language? Hoiv rel:„iv J ft 


In different pcrled^ 1 ;,^^^; 
meanings or uses of h 


'An outstanding piece of Anglo-French 
scholarship. . .a dictionary covering a vast 
» ttord! - V 1 range of terms. . .a gallant attempt to fix the 


relative to others within 
word -slock over 

period 7 


arrap Helps in many languages 

New additions to an unrivalled range of dictionaries 


a 


century literary French^ Xitel browser' Martin Turnell /Sunday Telegraph 
view of which aniv^itv .in .....iiX 


«"'ni uJ, nTU r croUnf,i\^ and they have done their work with 

- - ,n *^7te'^emiid efficiency' John Weightman /Observer 

One dictionary • rihestandards of its first author are splendidly 
Which incorporaTcsTsuliyS^Intained' • editors' handling of the vast 
man of jnsi these kinds « hX new scientific vocabulary is extremely 
Of iUl'S £n*i Impressive. . .plenty of amusing entries for ■ 

«■ y literary French (a 

.. . °f ' which appears on pagetE 

!’'!' 25“ : " 1d olhers taek 'After forty years unchallenged 

beyond the wildest dreams ?! reign. . .Mansion's Standard French-English 
ifritish or American iiiqornjf Dictionary has now been replaced by a 

eoTrnn.c^po^di'r.S ™ d VOlUm t e . S - •,; a mixtur | e .° f 

voted solely to French kdapj fw English and idiosyncratically remoulded 
n permanent stuff nf well m\ French. . .will undoubtedly prove itself an 

total* necassity for all thoie who use French 
likelihood Of the establishment ■! beyond the elementary level' 

English-speaking world of sn n Louis AUen/Sunday Times 

lion on the lines of I LF. tthjdnaT 
enable lexicographers of 
emulate and fjerhaps siirpw! 
promised acliicvcmenl. Wd 
being increasingly talked &E 
among lexicographers of EnjM 
Ihe possibility of establishing 3 A 
irnl bank of lexieucra 
including quotation files, 
all. and presumably in c 
form. But as yet this U 
somewhat vague vision. 



Harrap 9 s New Standard 
French & English Dictionary 
Part 1: French-English (Volumes 1 & 2) 

J.E. MANSION 

Revised and edited by D.M. LEDESERT & 
R.P.L. LEDESERT 

A new edition of the world's greatest bilingual 
dictionary after nearly 40 years — Part 1 Is now 
completely revised, reset and greatly enlarged 
and contains 50-60% more material than its 
predecessor 

Volume 1 (A-l): 60S pp/ ISBN 0 246 50972 O/Volume 2 
(J-Z): 654pp/lSBN 0 246 60973 9/Volumes 1 & 2: 
lift x 8K/£S.0Q c.net each 


The scientist’s Bible 


ISAAC NEWTON : 

Philosophliiti Nutmiills Prindpiu 
Mnlliemnlicn 

Edited by Alexandre Koyrd and 1. 
Bernard Cohen with Anne Whijmim. 
Volume I : ,\| plus 547pp. Volume 2: 
pp 548-916, 

Cambridge University Press. £25 the 
net. 

Here at last in two massive volumes 
is Ihe eight-fold text of Newton’s 
Prindpiu that Alexandre Koyrd pro- 
jected same seventeen years ago. rea- 
lized nl last in what must have been 
a technical nightmare of typo- 


the period dictionary. For such . ■ , . .. , ,, -- 

works it must of necessity be very - Graphical symbolism through the per- 
large — numbered in jn II lions of slips ^ s _ cll< i c ; hence and learning of f. 
—gathered by n vast reading-pro- 
gramme (commonly, in the English- 
speaking world, with the help of 
many volunteer readers) from a very 
large sample of the writings of the 
period covered, totalling thousands 


Bernard Cohen and his assistants. 
Eight-fold because this edition not 
only provides throughout the variant 
readings of the three editions printed 
under Newton’s eyes but those of the 
first printer's manuscript and of Ihe 


of; volumes oF texts, fn illustrating four author's copies (two of each of 
by quotations their findings on the eaF, ! cr edjtipns) bearing emenda- 


Roger Coles for priming the second 
edition. Without (Ids puriiculm 1 ver- 
sion it is impossible to know exactly 
what C'olos worked on. Similarly, 
Newton's letters to Henry J'cmher- 
ton about the third edition are at 
present (at least) beyond trace. Even 
were all the materials fully extant it 
would still he an herculean and for 
an edition, a needless task lo 
account for the introduction of all 
(ho changes that did not originate 
spontaneously in Newton's own 
mind. The greatest n inn her of such 
changes came from Cotes, and in this 
case Professor Cohen has tabulated 
tho letters exchanged between 
Newton and Cotes in which various 
propositions of the book were dis- 
cussed. Othcrwl.su the student of 
Newton must turn to other sources 
for the why and wherefore of the 
variants here set out, beginning with 
Professor Cohen’s recent Introduc- 
tion to Newton's Prindpiu. To the 
point here is his own caution : 


cant changes that nudes 
enterprise worth while. W 
originally proposed nil cf 
(ion of this sort it was 
hud observed that the 
who wrote " HypullKMs 
had earlier, in the first ci 
Prindpiu, opened Book M;* 
series of proposition* } 
*■ Hypotheses which In HJ 
editions, somewhat nuwifiN 
tired (curiously enough) 
headings " Rcgulac 
and “ Phaenonicnn Such pH® 



not occur ou every' 0 


iinf 


a t o interested in the 
Newton's own intellectual 
or in the way the 

contemporaries 


row*, 
'nnxlifcdl 


range and variety and the distribution 
in time and place and register of each 
sense of each word, these dictionaries 
inevitably also give a great deal of 
often otherwise inaccessible informa- 
tion on the thing the ward denotes. 
Hence historical dictionaries, which 


tlbns and annotations entered in them, 
by Newton himself. Since the task 
of classical scholars like Diehls or 
Housmnn of preparing the most 
authentic possible version of an 
ancient scientific text was different in 
kind from that undertaken here, it is 


ricnco the full gaRtron^ — 
of this great work is 
The basis of this raultijjg 
the third edition of VM 3 * ^ 

The reader should . . . keep cotwunlly though the first 

in mind the following two p*»nis: tl) tnewl^le, thou®t ^ mosl^ 

Newton did not nueex^urdy enter the f° r obvjutis reave . 
most significant or the most radical 
alterations into piis four personal 
copies] ; (2) many of (lie variant 

readings must be interpreted as keys to 
documents among Newton's inarm- 
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csting fit was, after all, 
the most exciting wgL 
place), ami Ihe second ^ 
that which, by and la^^j 
mould of the Pnjldp^/^i 


thIs;extent,QnpyclQpc(no. ;f Tp %oci-r1w p!tclj df.mdticUlous accuracy and -.SiiSL d 
. plvsh them with ' their usual small ! : coraptete^Csft, . ;• ; . ren «fnga. 
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discussed among tfie variant 


works other, (hurl the "Since Professor Cohen already 

. _ . , . . suggest themselves as . knows very well what these radical 

djnd fhpy frequently- take rational or practical candidates for alterations” are, ami Juriv the 

^ °p$ to cpmplelw : *Wh a>hplarly anaiomy. Not only “keys" fit, and indeed intends to 

- , ' obyiouv, principle' of did Ncvflpn’s book undergo a radical publish commentaries presumably 

. S or s c oh- rfylSipm islowly mu tit red 1 over' many devoted wholly to such matters, it 

Scrwd byi tho American .dictionaries 1 first n nd second might have been Useful to indicate 

(and tianjlyn) than pWm -British edihoud to bq • 
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possible' by \ 


: than -British... - Dd followed by: lesser . Jn ihe apparatus Crilicuv by a single 

defide^leQc^ry t)dWlfl^tions Tn-! the; third, which symbol, those criticaj passage* to 

Wr.to quoted above 

any instances (as Koyrd (fspecialiy relate* and for whose 
long itgo) fpom \vha| one elucidation! the present introduction, 
.. . ae^Sible ;subse- anil futiue; Commentaries, will be 

RfM fjngs, apa t^ndatfoni ,buL mbijt relevant. 
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importance 
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Greek and Roman 
Sculpture 
A. W. Lawrence 

This new. k'omplelcly revised 
ediliuii of f Stuff mu'. 

firsl puMjificd iii ! r 0 V, rci it ;i ins 
ifii! only enn seen live history ul 
Greek and linn mi i wnlpinre in 
:in> (a ugiiagv. 26a pluitograplts. 
t* line Ufusiraiitvis, £750 

Trust an 
Englishman 
John Know let 

An amalgam of liisiory, litera- 
ture and autobiography in 
which John Knottier lakes an 
astute look at the character of 
his fellow countrymen. £2.M5 

The Terminal Man 
Michaol Crichton 

A new American bestseller 
which mi ices science I hoi and 
fiction by the author of The 
Andromeda Sii iiin. Hook of 
the Month Club choice. HAS 

April, June and 
November 
Frederic Raphael 

Moving between London .uni 
Greece, ihis new novel |>onra;.s 
the shining iclntjq nsl) ins aiming 
an cl I to group or Cam bridge in- 
idlecluiils. £2.75 

I Want 

Nell punn and 
Adrian Henri 

The story of a love affair be- 
tween a brilliant sclnilarslii'n 
hoy and a convent schoolgirl. 
Cloth £1.50. paper 75 p 

I Am Elijah Thrush 
James Purdy 

Possibly his most bizarre novel 
■ T a dirk drama concerning im 
oil heiress, an art nouveau 
Pointer and u black medium. 

£150 

Soft in the Middle 
Michael Storey 

This first novel is n earned y- 
ihclller about a young thriller 
writer who ucddcnlutly be- 
comes Involved in the real 
world of spying. f/.ttf 

Monkey’s 
Wedding 
JeniCou^yn . 

; A nM’ locbpn'p t pwm ^ £l So 

Red Candle 

••Whn-Wo*’ 

Selected pdoms Ira nested from 

ihc Chinese by Tad Tap San- 
ders. Cape Edition .52 > Cloth 
. £1-25, paper 60 p 

; R«-l$8 ii 

Gandhis Ah 

Autobiography 

Translated: by’ Vlahadcv.Desai. 
Cloih £5-V5. Jon til han Cape 
Papa* bark 42 £150 


HUMPHREY TKKVIil.YAN : 

TIh; Inditi Wc I .cl* I 

255 pp. Macmillan. l'3.'J5. 


Ai lirsi glance ilicre arc two hnoki 
here : a iiH-niuir of ihe Indian career 
of i lie author's iircaMincle, Sir 
( liarles l.-.ilwui'il 1 l evel van. cmcring 
the yeii.a IN2fi-IHfi5 ; and a record 
of his own her vice on llie huh-cuu- 
lincnl between 1927 and l‘J-17. The 
lane r particularly cnuid have been 
treated at greater length and in 
greater detail. The reticence of 
Indian civilians about what they did 
and how they did it, day by day, is 
ad m liable in one respect bill it cun 
be infuriating in aimilicr. because the 
lime must cnine when, with ihe last 
old-hand laid to rest, the oppor- 
tunity to encourage nr prod one 
ul them into producing n really 
comprehensive work both ol gen- 
era! interest and of auihoritiitivc 
reference will have gone: rmd future 
general ions, laced with evidence 
scattered widely in count less books 
wiili lilies such as this, niav then 
have to be forgiven for coming lo 
[lie conclusion that alter all il uym 
the pig-slicking tliat counted because 
it so often secnis to be for this and 
similar activities . that tile greatest 
enthusiasm is shown, anything 
I. niching upon the exorcise of pro- 
fessional skills being passed olF. as 
iL were, with a deprecatory wave of 
the hand. 

Humphrey Trevelyan strikes one 
as particularly well equipped to write 
such a book. He was in India 


ih rung h> nit one of t lie must signifi- 
cant periods of Kritish-linlian his 
lory, had experience of work a I 
district, secretarial, anil central gov- 
ernment level and. after transferring 
la the Political Department, of lile 
in the Princely -Si ales. Moreover, as 
a writer, lie has a lucid and cennom 
icnl style, and one only wishes l ha l 
he had used il lo J esc "ihc in more 
than general uul line ihe work in 
which lie was engaged. Must of ns 
art familiar wilh the mystique sur- 
rounding the raj. We" now need 
some sound evidence ol the exper- 
tise- -however humdrum the routine 
may look in retrospect to those who 
were involved in it. 

Perhaps the veil would have been 
lifted if Lord I revclyan had con- 
fined himself lo an account uf his 
own career, one that was sorely 
varied and colourful enough to have 
deserved a hook m itself, which i.s 
something dial might also he said 
fo' his great-uncle's life, although in 
Sir Charles's case there was a gap of 
twenty -one years between the two 
Indian phases ; reason enough in a 
hook ahout India for devoting to Sir 
Charles only half its pages. Initially, 
ihe connexion between the great- 
uncle and the author, which il is 
essential to make in the interest of 
unity, is not very dear : hut it 
becomes clearer the farther one 
reads into the modern section, and 
realizes that the Indin which Lord 
Trevelyan served was, in a very real 
sense, the one which Sir Charles 
worked hard lo create at a period 
when the concept of India as a 
country destined lo move towards 


Flying Officer X 


H. K. IIATES : 

I he World In Kijn.-iu.-xs 

1 51pp. Michael Joseph. £3. • , 

Wilh this l bird volume H. E. Hates 
brings to an end. at least for Ihe next 
decade or two. his autobiography. 
It is. in a sense, (he most rewarding 
volume. Most writers, h living re- 
hearsed l heir childhood and early 
years, tend lo splay mu, like rivers. 


overgrown with names. Mr Bales is u- , 

almost unique in that, having at a !. ■ l - s| icd that they should lie 

very early age established for himself lssn, - ,{l h y his own publisher, 
an artistic reputation ns a short-story ■* 0,1:11 ha n Cape. Wren Howard. Jona- 
wrilcr of superb craftsmanship with than Cape's, partner, was frigid about 
ii facility for fashioning gems from P^MMiing the Flying Oillccr X 
Ihc most ordinary-seeming of stones, *J°™ S llr »lil he heard there was an un- 
he was picked out through the genius , paper ration for it. :it which 
nt n.it.;,i ....j ... l. — — he siiridcnlv became enlhiKi:iUic. He 


of David Garnett and others to work 


Perhaps' 'no one could so have l i b f !f. h 0 f," t, r n “"£* *"« lh u e 

sSnSS SSWitS “f saxaysM 

*•« -- - Hfc identiLv was nenel rarer! aim net 


self-goM'imnent and he administered 
meanwhile by men ol good will, 
integrity and im]iariialiiy. was by no 
means common. 

Charles I iwelyan. greally ad- 
mired by Macaulay i whose sister he 
married), was mu* of the moving 
spirits behind the famous mimiii- of 
I rt.15 which laid the fouinlalir'i-, for 
the policy of l : .nglish-laiigunge edu- 
cation, a policy iliat envisaged a 
land uf ■‘brown l-.nglisimieii " who 
would be capable event tiullv o| 
taking over in a spirit of amiable 
cooperation, lie was also among ihe 
firsl of the company's servants lo 
come down iincom promisingly in 
favour of a code of comlucl whose 
strength lay in an ideal of incorrnp- 
libility. As a Noting man just out. 
and appointed assistant in the Res- 
ident in Delhi, he took the unprec- 
edented step of bringing proceedings 
against his superim. Colchiookc. 
who, in the fashion of ihe lime, in 
less Ilian iwo years lud made ,il 
least aKkOttO rupees above his salary 
from gifts in cash and kind and the 
fake sale of Resiliency properly. 

This affair, acrimonious lo say 
the least, ended wilh Colcbrookcs 
dismissal. Trevelyan had won but lie 
had made enemies ami continued lo 
do so throughout both phases of his 
service, in the second of which, as 
Governor in Madras, lie was lo- 
cal led after a fierce quarrel with the 
finance member of the Governor* 
General's council over a budget 
proposal in raise new taxes to pay 
for what I ravels an though! (even in 
those pod -Mil l iny days) ail unneces- 
sarily laige army. Clearly, lie was 


inn help being humble Ik fore those 
who rose and su ofien fell. The 
stories which lie wrote under Hie 
pseudonym ‘Hying Officer X" 
were so widely popular not merely 
because they provided ji link between 
those in ihc air and those on Ihc 
ground, but also because Mr Males 
was an artist who was extending 
himself. 

The Hying Officer X stories were 
first published in (he Newx Clironirlr. 


into deltas in which Ihe early force is When ihe suggestion came iluil they 
dissipated into -sluggish ^ channcjs .should he produced in book form. 


he suddenly became enthusiastic. He 
did not, however, give Mr Bales even 
it token gift, for a book which sold at 


UI urmu UULIIEU .lliu l/IIICIb IU WOrK ... - 

for the Air Ministry as the creative . l,ot - however, give Mr Bales even 
interpreter between the Royal Air l .‘ *°" cn f° r a 00 °k which sold at 
Force and the outside wprld. It was [L™* n r ' nl:n K 100,000 copies. Since 
one of the most brilliant bureaucratic Mr Bales was married with four small 
gambles of all time. His pay, that of ! P antl had only a Flying 

ii Flying Officer, was the equivalent of 0 J lcer L s I»y. he was so disgusted that, 
what Somerset Maugham later made , e, l " c wrote Fair Stood the Wind 
for his awards : but the facilities were rpr r> anre. which he was allowed to 
immense, no less than to be at the P“®'™ under his own name and for 
centre of the struggle for the freedom J." 0Wn VroliU he refused to allow 
of the West. Lapc to exercise their non-cnforcc- 


‘ cither; sci immediately pr ,so simply). .. n|s identity was penetrated almost 
•; - Bilt ihe awlgnlncht was bne which ; . at . 011 Cfe ffhei topicality of ihe stories 
' might Have dadntedmiioy. Mr Btites's f, ye s|?e of.the printing rockcled 
' instructions were that he must not him- fEOifn the obscurity of being an 
go. on any operations; Ho Was luckily P uthor Known and cherfxlied, by the 
in his thirties and: ab he was an -old .. w the affluence of international 

.> mart . In «... , I i ■ . . • nnhlllnZilu . HAinlln .1 « 


[ • danger. ■ 
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! 1 reality; on 
! Bates Wei 
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Ministry; 


1,01 *hc average mid n,, £ 
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By the time hk «... 

followed in hkfootsiep!;.; 

nil. ,1 lx of integrity, of 
,wd 

■md there extslcd y u u 

iiglish-xpeaking, WftiiJ 
I ml unis. The irony wajdtir 
l revclyan's period, f 0[ J 
Mich Indian serving in ib i 
I nil mn there were very ^ 
in the nationalist oppowi M ;. 
l he Kb the enshrined iii 
he more accurately 
embalmed. The whole m-. 
mi pen a I rule was nmnb 
llie author speaks of his « { 
alum of Indian adminkv 
one devoid of missionary vr 
iledicaliun lo a cause. Theta 
been won' in theory if mu- 
tael. and all he and hkei 
had to do was slay on ihtji 
it was still there lo be in 
were content, lie adds, b&, 
bad chosen the job wiibopai 

As an essay on the cdp 
decline uf the idealistic 5 
imperial service, flu kh\ 
is 11 welcome addition to fs 
able literature. The seated 
full of fascinating nnofts 
the ways and ivaywnrdn&d 
ami other dignitaries Ptfbj 
sently Lord Trcvdyaasii 
from his special sbodpoati 
u great deal more to Nsd 
(lie palleriix of his daily Ik. 
line and all. 
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censorship in that he selected those 
aspects of experieik’e which would 
make his points simply and power- 
1 'nlly, but he wrote 1 'rnni genuine 
emotion, nut In persuade hut lo 
communicate. 

Mr Males s wartime expel iences 
lorm tile natural climax to his auto- 
biographical trilogy. During these 
years, lie achieved the full deploy- 
ment of his powers. Not dial lie has 
mu worked haul in the I went v -seven 
years of subsequent peace, l ie has 
written novels, short siories and 
novellas, including much of his iin- 
esi work. His search for new forms 


Mafia mia 

MARIO PUZO : 

The Godfather Papers iiud Other 
Confessions 

251pp. Heincmunn. £2.50. 

Mario Puzo rates his bestseller. 
The Godfather, below his other 
novels, The Dark Arena f I *>55 J and 
The 1’iirtunate Pilgrim and 

frankly admits that he wrote it prim- 
arily to make money. He needed 
to, being some S20,ft{J0 in debt, but 
once committed to the business of 
writing he clearly found scope in it 
For the skill which thirty years' 
experience of story-telling had given 
him. 

The (Indfmhrr Papers contains 
.reprinted and new pieces- articles, 
stories, reviews, anecdotes, memoirs, 

■ diary-cnlries— all written since l‘Jf*5 
with the exception of Mr Puzo's 
first publ (sited story (1M50J. They 
iire understandably uneven in qutii- 
ily. but each has something to add 
to Ine pnrlrait of the writer and his 
World. There is a good deal about 
Mr ■ Puzo’s pitssion-.. the chief of 
Which- rt.wri ting (and'how -guild it is 
loTind ;r Writer who loves his era ft 
i,n ^. rt proud of, ii), with, gambling 
pretty high in the scale. There are 
some of hi> likes and dislikes, much 
itoout early days as U first-genera' 
lion American Italian, and there is 
an .objective, amusing but in some 
respects predictable account of the 

D’M* rPt: huth. the .hook and the 
Him <jT y /v Godfather 


has been restless. Not 
everything that he has sri 
I arkiii family, for na 
" Gliauccriun " creation, isj 
some to his old adtwrenjl 
cions to a large public, at# 
the delicacy of Nl sublfy 
ie>.| The World in Ript*? 
seventieth hook; und 
pro fusion there Is sonKlh^ 
peal in everyone. The ad® 
will he appreciated by w 
because it is Ihe slraightlo^ 
hcarlcniin; Mory of a 
consisienllv devoted ww'* 
family, to his country, a» 
friends. 
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nley Jackson 

anecdotal is this bio- 
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5 became the world's 
fcllenor. 
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hael Freedland 

■insting life-sloiy of A 
ling arlist, superbly told 
rcepiive writer. £3.00 
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0 aild wonderful book". 
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Now they can 


be told 


L unc Hi 1 imi F. M. Forster's 
death in I ‘>70, rumours were 
common in academic and 
literary circles of the manuscripts 
that lie would leave for post- 
humous publication. There wns a 
novel, loo daring in its homosexual 


K. M. FOKSTKR : 

Ttie Life to Come 

24t)pp. Edward Arnold. £2.50. 


theme, niie heard, lo appear during 
Foislers lifetime: and there were 


siories -though these were less ofien 
mentioned, and less conlidently des- 
cribed. The runiiHir.s were repealed, 
were contradicted, reappeared : and 
their persistence was a kind of com- 
fort lo Forster's admirers, for if these 
stories were true, (lien his talent had 
not in Tael dried up. but hud simply 
moved into territories where -the 
general public was not yet prepared 
to follow. To literary minds, the 
death of :i talent may seem worse 
than the death of a writer, and it was 
nice to know that Forster's gift was 
still alive at King's. 

After such a long pre-existence ns 
gossip. Maurice when it appcsircd 
was a profound disappointment (see 
the TLS. October Jt, 1971k Thesunic 
inhibitions that bad prevented 
Forster from publishing il during his 
life had prevented him from writing 
it at the full stretch of his imagina- 
tion; it emerged as a flat and un- 
Forstcriun narrative or an Edwardian 
homosexual's search for sexual free- 
dom — therapeutic, perhaps, for 
Forster, and historically interesting, 
but imaginatively lifeless. 

The Life to Come virtually com- 
pletes the record: it contains all 
Forster's completed short stories not 
included in The Celestial Omnibus or 
The Eternal Moment. These in- 
clude 011 c. ,l Alhergo l'mpedoele . 
which appeared in Temple liar m 
1 Y 0.1 (it was his first story to he 
published) but Was judged not good 
enough for the first collection, and 
one contribution to a serial story 
that run in I Vine and TihhI ill I9*W. 
The rest are published here for the 
first time. 

The stories ure of two kinds, and 
come from two distinct periods in 
Forster's life. The first live arc from 
his early years, the years of the 
novels and published stories, and in 
subjects and treatment they resemble 
the oilier work. Most of the Forster- 
ian situations and themes are here: 
his resentment of male heartiness, his 
cold dislike of Anglo-Indians, his 
taste for affection between white and 
dark men. There is one of his castra- 
ting mothers, and one of his wet 
Cambridge young men. a warm- 
hearted rustic, and an English lady 
who writes about Renaissance art. 
The scenes are Italian pensioner and 
English country houses. We have 
been here before, but in more in- 
teresting company. For none of 
these stories is as good as the best of 
die Collected Short Stories and the 
worst deserve the judgment that 
Forster himself made of one; of them : 
“ It was a complete flop. . -.My 
inspiration had bean genuine but 
worthless.” 


The case for publishing these 
minor pieces 'must depend on ones 
judgment of Forster's importance ns 
a writer: if he is indeed a major 
English novelist, then it is worth hav- 
ing even his discarded work. ; but » 
he is something less, then this is an 
act of supererogation. Certainty 
these five stories add nothing to his 
stature, though they don’l detract 
much, cither. They are simply more 
of the same. , 

The eight stories that follow ore 
n rather different mutter. Theycpn* 
cern sexual relations between males, 
and they were wrilten muph later*-- 
the earliest in 1922, ihe latent in 1957- 
58. Apparently there; had befitl 
others, dating buck lo 1907, but 
Forster had hornt them In I922-~ 
" not a moral repentance ", he noted 
In his diary, bijit the belief that they. 

• . ; ’ • ‘ ' • ‘ • >' ' ■ 1 ' ' ' ' 


clogged me artistically. They were 
written not lo express myself but to 
excite myself. ..." But the " inde- 
cent ’* writing continued, anil so did 
lliu clogging, in the thirty-live years 
that followed Forster could still write 
lo excite himself, and did, as these 
surviving stories testify ; but he could 
not express himself, at least not 
through fiction. 

To write in order lo excite is, of 
course, lo write pornography, and 
that is what, in a strict sense, these 
eight stories are. They have ihc 
essential qualities of pornography : 
that is they substitute sexuality for 
character, and they treat sexual 
action apart from the common, 
shared life of human beings. The 
sexual nol is treated ns nil act of 
violence— a desired sodomic rape — 
or il is a fit of madness, or 11 fatal 
disease, or it is a bit of sudden and 
uncoil sidered fun. But it is always a 
sharp deviation from ordinary life, 
a break in Ihe order of things. There 
is no reciprocity of feeling here, no 
relationship for which lore seems Ihc 
right word. There is mystery (a 
word Forster was partial lo), but 
there is no affection. But when one 
thinks of It. there is little enough 
aifcctirtii in the novels, cither. 

" Only connect ” was an injunction 
that Forster found insuperably diffi- 
cult. or so his fiction suggests, and 
he was not able to imagine convinc- 
ing instances of connexion. Ho 
worried about Englishmen's undeve- 
loped hearts, but Ihul is the kind uf 
character he could create, And lliu 
literature of the undeveloped heart, 
in its most explicit form, is the litera- 
ture of pornography. 

This Is not to say Ihul any or 
these stories is likely to corrupt or 
oven stimulate any reader, for 
Forster Is here, as always, reticent 
and decent. There is none of the 
imrd-core pnrnugraplier's sexual 

gigantism, none of the hard- 
breathing purple prose of the Soho 
bookshops ; the nearest lie comes 
to describing a sexual member at 
all is in the phrase “a muscle 
thickened up out of gold " (did he 
really think it was a muscle 7), It 
is all very pale und circumspect. And 
that is the saddest thing about these 
saddening stories — tliat such shy, 
uncertain imaginings should .have 
been necessary 10 a gifted mans 
sexual life. 

And how are we to relate these 
poor stories to the drying-up of 
Forster’s talent ? For these is noth- 
ing here to contradict the statement 
that his ability to write fiction died 
with A Passage to India. It had 
always seemed reasonable to accept 
Forster’s own explanation, (hat; lie 

had stopped Writing ^ because Ws : 
Edwardian subject evaporated in the 
war. But now another ncconnt seems 
possible: Forster slopped writing 

for the public because be felt he 
wanted only, or was able only, to 
write about homosexual love, and 
society would nol allow him to: And 
of course he was right, society would 
not have allowed him to. as ffie, 
Well of Loneliness ami Bay cases 
demonstrated. " I should have beep 
a more famous tenter , he noted 
sadly In his diary in 1964, but w 

has prevented the. latter.”' His crlse 
de q Ukraine was, then, simply ms 
acceptance of his own nature as ms 
only subject. It was an honest and 
honourable commitment, the sort of 
decision one might expect of Forster. 
But it , meant the end. of -his t talent, 
for 1 though' he. could livA with h» 
homosexuality, he could not write 
well about it, even in private. 

Obly drie of these stories ap- 
proaches the duality of Foretert 
other short fiction, “'Doctor Wooti- 


cull ” is a parable of a very Forster- 
ian son. which treats homosexuality 
as a disease that separates the sufferer 
from life ; the beautiful young man 
in the story is death, am! health is the 
enemy of love. T. L. Lawrciue. one 
of ihe friends who read this story, 
admired ii extravagantly, and luld 
Forster that it hud helped to reconcile 
him 10 his own sexual nature, it is 
perhaps not quite that good, but it is 
the best of the lot, and Ihe most like 
Forster's earlier parables of con- 
straint and freedom, stories such as 
"The Story of a Panic” and “The 
Ollier Side of the Hedge ” (anil 
among the early stories in this vol- 
ume, “ Albcrgo Empedocle And 
it suggests, by its similarities, that 
those other siories might best be read 
of the same term. 

Obviously, for Forster— shy, inhibi- 
ted, and desirous of social approval 
—the most personal and painful ex- 
ample of con sira In t was society's dis- 
approval of his sexual impulses. When 
Eustace bolts into the trees (freed, 
characteristically, by a working-class 
Kalian youth), when Ihc unnamed 
narrator slips through the hedge, 
when Kuno leaves the Machine, they 
are escaping the confining and dis- 
torting effects of convent innal society 
upon a deviant personality. Indeed, 
it docs not seem extravagant to suy 
that "Doctor Woolacoll” expresses 
in slightly more explicit terms the 
principal theme of all Forster's fic- 
tion — tho yearning for free expres- 
sion through mule love, and the re- 
pressive power of society. In his pub- 
lic writings Forster concealed that 
theme, as Oscnr Wilde did in Ills 
plays ; in Wilde there is always the 
hidden secret, lliu shameful revela- 
tion, in Forster there is always the 
impulse towards free act ion, and the 
fear of it. The love that dared not 
speak its name wns always there in 
disguise. 


Forster culled his published stories 
“ fantasies ", and so they arc, and in 
that .sense I hey belong to a dill'crcnl 
order of imagination from the novels. 
They make free use of the improb- 
able and the visionary, and they pay 
little attention to the texture of 
ordinary English social life ; they are, 
as Leonard Woolf said, ,l Pan- 
ridden ". These private, homo- 
sexual stories arc also fantasies, but 
in n dilferent and less interesting Way. 
They arc the sexual fantasies of a 
man who wanted, he said, “ to love n 
strong young man uf the lower 
classes and be loved by him and even 
hurt by him. That is my ticket. . . ." 
The strong young man appears again 
and again, and so does the hurting. 
But the private fantasies remain 
private; they will help Forster's 
admirers to understand his nature 
and his limitations, but they will not 
add anything to Forster's stature as 
aq aytjpt. .. \ ; 

"Our • lower nature' has its 
dreams", Forster says in "The 
Rock”. And characteristically, he 
preferred that nature : " As long as 
1 have flesh nnd blood I pray Iliat 
my grossnoss preserve me.” Perhaps 
it did. Who is to say that these 
siories gave him |ess pleasure, or less 
sustenance, than his finest novel 7 
But they will not sustain me: 

: Ohe should add a kind word for 
the new Abingcr edition of Forster's 
works, of Which The Life to 
Come is Volume Eight. The little 
green volumes of 'Arnold’s earlier 
edition bad a seemly plainness, 
mid ‘ no doubt Forster- approved 
of their pocket-sized modestry, but It 
is gopd to have his books In a uni- 
form library format, well bound, 
readable, and ; handsome; Oliver 
: Stally brass bos edited this volume 
wltli admirable care, and oiid can be 
suin' -that the rest of tho edition— 
which will . include another twenty 
volumes— will: under his editorship, 
be its well add generously treated. 


Barrie 
& Jenkins 


Tutankhamun 

the Inst journey 


William 

MacQuitty 


'William MacQ nitty's evocative 
photographs am! (ext otl'cr ti 
sensitive presentation of the 
life and death of Tutenkhamon, 
illuminated by ill um rations 
which convey the dunlin 
surrounding the burial of the 
king and ihc excitement of the 
discovery of the tomb fifty 
years ngo' - from 1 I 10 
Foreword by T. G. H. James, 
Assistant Keeper of the 
Department of Egyptian 
Antiquities, British Museum 
! 2 " >: 81', 64 pages, 

43 colour plates, diagrams, 
£2.95 


New Trends in 
20th Century 
Drama 


FrederickLumley 


The third revised mid 
enlarged edition of ibis now 
standard assessment anti 
survey or trends in the theatre 
since Ibsen and Slmw. 

428 pages, illustrated, 
£3.50 tNov 16) 


Paris Porcelain 
1770-1850 


ReginedePlinval 
de Guillebon 


translated from the French 
by Rabin R. Charleston 
This book, by Ihe former 
chargde de mission ut the 
Music Nulionul do Cornmiquc, 
is (he first complete exam in at ion 
of nil the Baris porcelain 
factories - other than S&vrcs. 

A full account of each factory 
is given, their management, 
sales outlets, artists, craftsmen, 
products and specialities. 

1 1^' y 95', 361 pages, 

24 colour plates, 200 half-tone, 
227 marks, bibliography, 
£16.80 (Nov 2) 


The first volume in 
World of Numismatics 
general editor Peter A. Clayton, 
F.L.A., F.S.A., F.R.N.S., 
Secretary of the British 
Association of Numismatics 
Societies 


Ancient 
Greek Coins 


G. K. Jenkins 


Keeper of the Department 
of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum 
W:<W, 310 pages. 

20 colour plates. 675 hulf-lono 
in gravure, £7.00. (Nov 2) 


This scries aims to develop the 
emergent collector’s knowledge 
and understanding of his 
: subject- up to tho point where 
'■■■ he will need to move on to 
specialized works - monographs: 
- on mints and individual coins 
s' and museum catalogues. Each 
■ . volume is written by an 
eminent specialist in their 
. respective fields and examines 
the coins from the artistic and 
historical viewpoints, placing 
them In their background 
context. All are lavishly 
illustrated with colour and 
.monochrome plates depicting , 
Ihe best pieces of the Series 
; under discussion. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


A critic and his critics 


ATHAKINK CCIOKK t 
. C. Bnidlej and life Influence in 
vcntfc(h-( 'un(ui') Slnikcspeitrc 
' iclxm 

3np. t.fiiicrulim I’lVis : Oxford 
merrily Press. £4.25. 

■AN HAItTWIti : 

Shakespeare's Tragicomic Vision 
%pp. LiaUm linage : i .nui-siaua Stale 
University Press. 57.95. 

Katharine Cooke’s study is not an 
overi attempt to further I he revival of 
Bradley as a Shakespeare critic, 
though that is part of its effect. It 
represents (he latest phase of a move- 
ment which began in the 1960s (and 
which it serves to document) to use 
Bradley, like the critics of the lUJfta, 
as a starting -point, but for develop- 
ment rather than divergence. Mrs 
Cooke's overt aim is to disengage 
Bradley's criticism from prejudice 
and polemic and to assess its value 
and historical significance. 

The critical importance of Shake- 
spearian T rawly is (hereby brought 
out incidentally at many points and 
summed up explicitly at the feral. The 
fuel that Bradley’s major work was 
both easily understood and generally 
helpful is seen as a key factor jii its 
success. Its Influence, positive and 
negative, has been for good : the most 
original of the critics who differed 
from Brad Icy were led to formulate 
their new approaches by reading him 
(G. Wilson Knight could even regard 
his work as mm inning Bradley's). 
An invitingly straightforward style 
was perhaps u lesser cause of the 
book's great popularity (over 100,000 
copies sold) than Bradley's concen- 
tration on ilia rue ter, an approach 
which fends support to "the average 
reader's conclusion " that in Shake- 
speare "it is the characters who 
matter”. However. Mrs Cooke's 
analysis of the manifold misreadings 
of Bradley over the years compels in 
to remember that his concern was 
not with character in Isolation— tor 
tragedy shows us "Milan issuing 


from character nr . . . character 
issuing in notion 

the new areas of study opened up 
hy the critics of the JU.tlb who 
rejected Bradley's approach i as they 
understood —or failed to under- 
stand ill, such as themes, imagery 
and dramatic enliven lions, proved 
richly re warding. The revival of 
interest in Brail ley does not signify a 
regression to n relegated critical 
position, so much as an acknowl- 
edgment that the final greatness of 
Shakespearean tragedy is a matter 
of its human substance ami human 
reality, and Bradley's “ approach 
through character ” las practised 
now by H. A. Mason or John 
Bayley) simply coincides with— and 
therefore satisfies— the conimon- 
.scuse and experience of the “aver- 
age ” reader. 

Bradley's method. Miss Cooke 
argues, is more important than his 
results, though these arc so far front 
negligible that even the anti- Bradley- 
ans find themselves (or rather, us 
she demonstrates amusingly, fail to 
find themselves) unconsciously para- 
phrasing him. agreeing with him 
against their iuvowed principles, uti- 
lizing as common knowledge his 
pioneering interpretations. and 
implicitly acknowledging his 
“ authority " hy initiating discussion 
of crucial problems with (he Brad* 
Icyan formulation of them. (One 
example is his conception of the 
'• redemption ” of King Lear, the 
subtlety of- which few of his oppo- 
nents or supporters do just ice to.) 
The most striking instance of the 
superior importance of method over 
result is Bradley's rending of Oth- 
ello, which was challenged with 
fierce sarcasm by F. R. Leavis in His 
essay, " Diabolic Intellect and the 
Noble Hero *\ Even those who 
broadly agree with Dr Lcavis rather 
than Bradley should no! find it 
necessary to follow Dr Lea vis in his 
uttack on Bradley's whole approach, 
but can be content with the confron- 
tation because the total ■ “ truth " 
ubout Othello is more complex and 


less clear-cut Ilian either Bradley or 
l.iavis presents it. though it is their 
respective versions that have made 
us aware of this complexity. I -ike l)r 
I nluisuii or any major critic who 
lias had a “ met hod ", Bradley re- 
veals through his *' results'' not only 
the limitations but also the strengths 
of the method. Keadcis at the end 
of this century may cun elude dike 
l-.liivt in his essay »n Dr Johnsoni 
that Bradley “ had a positive point 
of view which is not ours . . . which 
needs a vigorous effort of imagina- 
tion to understand ". But (as with 
'Johnson) they may also conclude 
that the effort is eminently worth- 
while. 

Mrs Cooke has given in more 
than just criticism of critics crilici/.- 
ing a critic. Reassuringly, in the 
midst of the -Oxford-C'umbridgu. 
romanlic-hisloricist, Victorian-Mod- 
ern and other polarities which 
she charts so assiduously, Shakes- 
peare's tragedy is not wholly ob- 
scured by subl'uscnus clouds of 
verbiage. (Only literature of unique 
quality could both engender unit 
survive such widely various dis- 
agreements.) The most enjoyable 
chapters deal with the " Life " and 
with " Bradley the Victorian ”. They 
are both interesting in themselves 
and help to dispel (as well as 
explain) the commonest misconcep- 
tions about him. Bradley was not 
ignorant of Shakespeare's plays in 
the theatre: as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford he resided in London and 
was an enthusiastic playgoer. Again, 
his study of Shakespeare had as 
much inn ucnce on (he formation of 
his " philosophy " as this same 
Hcgcllnn-ldealisl outlook had on his 
interpretation of Shakespearian 
tragedy. 

Brudlcy's reputation (like that of 
all good critics) will, of course, 
continue to fluctuate. The value of 
his humane and large-minded criti- 
cal outlook is more than ever ob- 
vious in tlie present claustrophobic 
atmosphere of the academic Shake- 
speare study. Mrs Cooke has done n 


useful job of opening the windows 
to lei in some mneh-mvded light 
and air. 

Shnk expen tv's Trunin unit I is/'o/i 
is a concise, well -argued hook which 
avoids a rcligio-inystical approach 
to the Last Plays and lakes a 
deliberate (but not dogmatic) stand 
on the ground of genre. Joan Mart- 
wig sees Shakespearian tragi- 
comedy as a distinct experimental 
mode which “ renews man's world 
by educating the characters’ powers 
to see and to understand meaning 
beyond their own narrow limits ”. 

The dramatist's chief means of 
doing this is explicitly to exploit (lie 
conventions of dramatic illusion in 
order to dislocate the spectators' 
habitual responses and create in 
them a capacity for a new experi- 
ence- wonder. Shakespeare (who 
fully realized l lie possibilities of 
theatrical *’ realism ’’1 here deliber- 
ately chose to stress arrifiee ; yet the 
end of some of his mosl “artificial " 
devices (in both modern and Eliza- 
bethan senses), such as the 
“ statue " of Hermionc. is to affirm 
divine or providential control of 
human affairs. The tragi -comic tech- 
nique thus becomes a mode of 
vision. But the artifice is not meant 
to escape our attention ; for Shake- 
speare. rather than wishing us to 
forget that we are watching a play, 
has aimed at producing “a simulta- 
neous emphasis on engagement and 
detachment producing a slate of 
wonderment which holds these 
apparently opposite responses in 
equilibrium ". 

This (lie-six is developed in de- 
tailed studies of the four plays (one 
feels, given the hook's title, that 
some discussion of Measure for 
Measure would also have been in 
place, but there is no mention of 
that crucial forerunner of the final 
group). The chapter on he rules is 
the least sat is factory, partly perhaps 
because the play is notoriously re- 
calcitrant to treatment as a unified 
work (Miss Hartwig's argument foi 
complete Shakespearian authorship, 
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-AROI.D 1.0 YK (Editor) ; 

' Restoration Literature 
Critical Approaches 
322pp. Methuen. £3.50. 

— ■ . _ 

The editor of this volume has assem- 
bled a team of scholars who, with one 
exception, are natives or residents of 
Australia or New Zealand, This is an 
unexceptionable procedure and calls 
for no special justification ; ‘ but 
' Harold Love seems to think it does, 
and he has constructed a ease for his 
contributors which is a good deal less 
than convincing. “ The Restoration ", 
he tells Us, “ marks, the strongest 
assertion in post-medieval times of 
what we might call the Mediterranean 
component in British culture ”, and 
he sees himself and his Australasian 
colleagues as “ participants in or 
observers of a culture which, for 
rather different reasons, has witnessed 
a class of warm and cold-latitude 
! values.’.'; So eqUippeU, they;«xrc appa- 
Tehtly less likely ta'-'bc- Jed -astray .by : 

; fhc>uumulB tb, tho Restoration " crn T ; ; 
Tfoaled Jit ■" thfl; Criticism of Jeremy 
Collier, Johnson and Macaulay, * • ' l ' 
Apart from the fact that the mean , 
annual temperature of New Zealand . 
does not differ; notably , from that pf l 
(he south of England, it, is hard to-, 
sec how ji Tittle more sunshine can- 
have helped those among hi* contri-'' 
butors Who write ori Millon or, 
Traherne, or who discuss Drydqu’s 
Jacobitisiri. or the prose style' Of; 
Burnet and, Halifax, or the way.iii ; 
which Gavin /Dougin* and . Drydfin 
translate Vjvgtl. When Mr Love 
• refers? to -Restoration' literature he 
appears to . he- thinking mainly of 
Restoration comedy and of the kind 
of pdetry written by Rochester and. 
bis aristocratic contemporaries; Tv^o 
Of: the papers, in feet, deal with 
comedy and one with tragedy, and . 
Mr Love himself writes perceptively 
on " Rochester and, the Traditions 


of Satire ", but those lour essays 
amount to only about one third of 
l he volume. The reader would do 
well to forget the introduction alto- 
gether: if Mr Love's scholars had 
all been born in. say, Denmark or 
Sweden (or, such is the march of 
progress, in Orknoy or Shetland) 
they would have been just as likely 
to be influenced by “ the Mediterra- 
nean component ” in modem cul- 
ture. and To share in any. benefits it 
may confer. As it is, they turn out to 
be just sound scholars writing in an 
interesting way about what, has in- 
terested them. 

In “ Restoration Comedy and the 
Provok’d Critic * Andrew Bear goes 
over some familiar ground in tracing ' 
the moral condemnation of Restora- 
tion comedy front Collier to the 
present century. What is now in his 
" critical approach ’* is his treatment 
of L C. Knights's assertion that' 
v the criticism that defenders of 
Restoration comedy need lo answer 
is not that the comedies arc ‘ im- . 

. moral but that they, afe trivial,:;, 
gfoss qntl .!■ dylrv Mr Bear, thinks 
. that . he .has Professor ' Knights, in' a •' 
dilertmta if he says to him, “All 
right, you don’t. Tike Restoration - 
comedy, but why make such a ftfss 
about it? Why' publish a long fessay 
about something you thirik has no 
literary value at :i|l 7 ” This, ; of 
course, wijl not do : no doubt Pro- 
fessor Knights' could fiprf several 
.good airtwer* to tout qijettioo. and' 
-jf .a crilic believes that Restoration 
comedies kra M danger of being 
over-valued he certainly/ has a right 
to Hy so., 0n the other band. Mr 
. Bear makes' a'fpqfnt wben he sug- 
gests that Protestor ifCni^tvts has not., 


9 pndeipp^ii P tf,,but thtit ,what; hd; is.' 
glvlpg us is rtf^lly, a: disgulsed 'nioral 
jmlgmiit t-p- ,, an : brdiiuD' piece of: 
moralistic critic ism conducted i jn 
only superficial^ nqn-nVoriil termi , 
Xu ” The ^xtravogant Rnfco id- 

■• ' v •' *’ '' V' f ' • v'-f 1 


Restoration Comedy " Robert 
Jordan is less polemic, and is mainly 
concerned to argue that the Mir 
Frederick Frol licks and the Sir 
Harry Wikluirx are not really such 
desperate fellows after all. that (licit 
libertine utterances arc just part of 
their frivolity and high spirits mid 
usually go far beyond any libertine 
performance, and (hat moral juda- 
menls on such gay and irresponsible 
creatures nre largely irrelevant. All 
this is plausible enough, but one 
suspects that Mr Jordan has unrived 
at his critical position by ignoring 
such extravagant rakes as do not fit 
Into his definition of the type. He 
might, too, if he had adopted a 
more historical approach, have 
found that the relatively nulvc 
extravagant appears most frequently 
in the early years of the Restoration, 
and reappears in the post-GolIJcr 
period in the comedies of the good- 
natured Furquhnr. 

In ‘‘ Restoration Tragedy as Total 
Theatre ’’ Philip Parsons sees Resto- 
ration , tragedy (which he prefers to 
call thclbaranta) as." the nfost foll- 
bldbded attempt until the Expres- 
sionist theatre of buj- own cerilury to 
create significant drama out of (he 
resources of the theatre' Itself In 
toe light of this critical approach 
Settle and Lee and Crow no come 
into their .own,: and Dry den is cor- 
respondingly' devalued because he 
was too -often - hot thinking dramati- 
st but “ busy idiitoting ! in little 
the heroic poem This is one of the 
freshest contributions to the volume. 
■Wj i.°p6 . misses only some firm 
Indication, from Mr Parsons of wbat 
value he would, put on Settle when 
considered; from the n6int of. view 
of .** total theatre ". .Ha might, still, i 
.prewriUbly, be ■ writing total nqti- 
• Sense. ■ 

-■ to hls^dlitcusslou of Rochester’s 
pcie . tr y ffr Love’s approach is 
mainly historical,, but again one 
rwoultj. vyeicome a clearer indiear, 
uon pf how impoitant he considers 

.• ‘T. i/; v 


Rnchcsler's satires In be. Ho does, 
indeed, give us some tanlali/ing 
glimpses of Iris standards, as when he 
remarks that the satire of Mnrslou is 
"obscene with a cakiiluledncss far 
removed from I lie quilc routine inde- 
cency of its Restoration descendant ", 
Is this a value judgment, or a simple 
contrast ? Calculated obscenity is ob- 
viously being deplored, but is rou- 
tine indecency acceptable and de- 
sirable ? Or what ? 

For (he rest, Michael Wilding 
provides an interesting discussion of 
the rejection of the heroic in 
Paradise Lost and Hudihras by two 
poels who had experienced the reu li- 
lies of a civil war, and who wore left 


Clare’s shi 

J. W. und ANNE UBBI4-: 

John Clare : A Life 
441pp. Michael Joseph. £6. 


Ten years ago, the O\ford History 
of Eiiftllsh Literature, lamented that 
there was neither a satisfactory bio- 
graphy of John Clare nor a satisfac- 
tory edition of his poems. J.. W. and 
Anne Tibbie have attempt wi to re- 
dress pan of this lack with a new 
edition of their John Clare : A Life 
(1932J, ” completely revised by Anne 
.Tibbie” Professor and Mrs Tibbie 
1 had, in 1956, also produced a .sliort- 
. unfed life! but the present pubjica- 
; tion goes back, for its basis, to the 
original edition of forty years ago. 

A great iKal of new ('(arc mate- 
rial has. appeared in this .Interval., 
and, . J(be Tibbies themselves have 
hfelped to make it known by., their 
selections In 1951 from both toe 
prose writings and the Idlers. The 
present, book Is largely a reorganiza- 
tion of the 1932 edition, in order 1 to 
accommodate if his mflieml niQre 
neajly ; for eiample, the original 
'• ! . : - ' , 

• •••'- • • • • - ' o~. • v . 


unlike her deft 

'* f . n,,,,f y I'HI aS?& 

A //M/iien ouis«k ^ V- 
fails (u convince), gfj 
K«<Hl incidental rS 1 

»ot;ngof“u ;ig K^ 

the Iconirudiciini] 
disbelieve a „d l0 4 

know to be true" 

The section on 0^, 

sl:mdm B ly Bwd . „>! 
analysis of the phyi 
complexity " \ % 
she is dealing niih ^ 
strands of the plut, ^ 
of the play's “ verbal 
or “ the intricate im 
parodic relationship ber^ 
imd Pusthumus'’. 
wig scrutinizes the loul 
structure on the ground. u 
instead of using the is 
Liiincliing platform for b 
flights. The result is l 
bracing and adds etwtwj 
knowledge and appreciate 
the Cinderella among iM 

The Winter's Tale is la 
rqunl sensitivity. Tit i 
good points concent th 
of (he roles Leontesudh 
made to phy a> as stock <b 
(ho shrew and her rict-i 
" modify the force of I 
values they are 
im personal i/alion of k 
death through the attb 
boar and the Clomt'ij 
mu niter, which "rdtwjj 
cnee from their syrapaAi 
men I in Anligonu’. 1 

always accepting :n asSit 
Mart wig Shakespeare's a 
such instances, we most k; 
to her for focusing so stu 
on what he is setting oulta* 

The chapter an I it 
ruuiuls off (nnd not stti 
singularly alert and teirf 
which, though quilt * 

learned ", fulfils Ik ft 
rneni for nny now vunn 
spcarcan criticism— th^j 
(in Wallace Stevens’* JJ 
supreme fictions" in iw> 
and also - with on imuw* 1 


fe — 

jack to modernism 

i AMMi HKBCSI'Oltl) i 
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M tlllON i 
^ aid other Poems 
^ Peter Dale 

Tl. 

JI1AKAW : 
lU t\bt RhIs 

Lied by Omar S. Pound 
jteai pa^ 75p. 

CTTcan be valuable pub- 

K,ry. Jl h »!«• “ 
Ljwr.try literary history that 
uSed editions have become 
publishers, collectors and 
toiWih an eye to the a rli fi- 
rmed rarity have been mov- 
m tvntemporary letters, and 
feroiiiintl valuable about that. 
LM series to jump on I lie 
joo is issued by the magazine 
William Cookson. the 
A editor, has done valuable 
Bite past, particularly with 
idle* on such futures :us 
lass. Ezra Pound. Wyndham 
pi Hugh MaeDinrmid. 
wt could qucsliuii the sei'- 
, aiih which Aneitda deals 
jjfni poetry. What one docs 
lout its policy is its rarefied 
ic-iesthelic approach, trying, 

, to recapture the almo- 
t the heyday of modernism. 


ANNE HKKI^SrOltJ) i 
I'onlslcpK on Snow 
33pp. OOp. 

I'E'I'ER DENT : 

Proxinm Centaur] 

Unnumbered pages. 30p. 

Agenda Editions. Paperback. 

Omar S. Pound's translations 
from Obeyd-i-Zakani lake us to the 
limit ol coiilempoiary nonsense. 
Apart from (he decorative, faint 
interest of the poem itself, the print- 
ing reveals how Tar the series really 
is Tron i true fine press work — and 
without real quality of printing, 
there is little just ifical ion for limited 
editions. Gorhv and the Rais is 
printed in italics, with a few pas- 
sages in bold sans serif, and ruth- 
lessly amateur lettering on the cover. 
The poem itself is n pleasing talc on 
the hel I ing-l lie-cat principle. 

Anne Beresfonl's collection is 
more substantial. Some of the 
poems arc slight reflections, of emer- 
gencies, cither her own— 'Heiin- 
weh ", " Journey "—or other peo- 
ple's -*‘ June, J*)7l ", "In the 
Library ", ** Warning The sub-hy.s- 


*• questioning the «t ij* 
Traherne's mteJJectualN 

nnd mode of 
Brooks gives us a rj ^ 
ioned commenjary « 
heuvily larded with 
G. Hamilton coninMJ 
elementary Icciuro «» * 
flurttet and Halito^ 
essays on Drydeu. W ? 
Mark O'Connor ^ » 
Cumerou, contain 

id«n, and J*°***2 
poet § work 
whole volume & . ■ 
from prelcnnousness 
jargon- 



Skara Brae 

A window into the ground, 

The bumpy lawn in section, 

An exploded view 

Through middens, through lives, 

The tluuch of grass roots, 

The gravelly roof compounding 
Periwinkles, small hones, 

A calendar of meals, 

The thread between sepulchre 
And home u broken necklace, 
Knuckles, dice scattering 
At the warren’s cure, 

Pebbles the tide washes 
Thai conceded fur vo long 
Living room, the hard beds, 

The tabic made of stone. 

MICHAEL LONGLliY 


Chapter XII, 

has been remove- 

anthology of OUt.* 

arranged, ^ JjSr 
1 ion between cortnjj, 

rion. Unfortunal#^., 

question ll» ¥ m 

pfo-tcly i«J«d ■ ^ 

quarters of & 
identical t0 J h / Unv tf$< 
unsatisfactory - 

such itlkij 3 

Clares fmancui 

^ publisher. Only 
this edH^n. d^;^ 
" Whiter 
attempt 

dn toe* j ^ 

- ihis ( “Sflif! 

and rewnitcn w ^ 

we cvd vc., ni*.- 

. poignant ^ 


surprise to find that 
® Pamphlets arc reminis- 
5 Wfier period. There are 
I ir ^ l on< from Villon 
J^flions with Round), a 
' l j|e Persian of 
goni .by Omar S. Pound, 
i^-influenced collection 
S». An j) there ix an 
wjcotion by Anne Bcrcs- 
other three, is a 

” 0Tk |ies outside its ap 

"Patjons. 

ir 2S?? 1 '®"* o£ Villon 
He follows the 
'■“Mb 4 #*! r hyme schemes 
“Banade dcs 
to his handling 
^sytlabtc “Ballade of 
R e|rets de 

ntconsider- 


lcric;il iihuhL which she embodies -ii 
iier work are best Men in her longer 
poems, where language is given ii 
cliaiiL-c to ennet cadences or argu- 
niL-nt. Poems like "Bye-laws" or 
‘ Changeling" are impressive; the 
stark simplicity of her style is 
allowed to be powerful ; in shorter 
poems, in spite of the concentration 
of images (as in "June, J971') a 
reader might easily miss Ihp drama 
with which she h obviously in*-, 
solved. She avoids this in more 
successful poems simply by provid- 
ing u narrative. 

Peter Deni's poems are written 
out of what a cruel reader might 
till uk. was a dedicated unwillingness 
lo be memorable; " Song " reads like 
a poem begun on a »hopping-h\t 
and abandoned : 

Husk of o Hee, . 

■ set rustling in winter groceries 


Critical Strategies 

German Fiction in the Twentieth Century 

ELIZABETH BOA and J. H. REID 

Criij, ul Sinth'!{ie\ offers a fresh ami important, approach m (he modern German novel. 
At the same lime it constitutes mi excellent introduction to-ilic major writers ot this field, 
and focuses critical attention on significant facets ol literary content and technique. 
Cloth U 7131 7 JLL20 net Paper 0 7131 5663 5 £1.1*0 net 256 pages 

Shakespearian Comedy 

Stratford-ninni-Avon Studies 14 
Edited by MALCOLM BRADBURY and DAVID PALMER 

Shakespearian u>medv is nn ai l as ' serious as much concerned with human values, as 
the iiri of tragedy. I lie plays arc consequently rich in meaning and complex in dramatic 
etfect, audit is these qualities llv.it have attracted attention from the contributors. 

Cloth 0 7131 5654 6 £3 .50 net Pa per 0 7 1 3 1 5655 4 £ 1 .60 net 24S pages 


The American Novel 
and the Nineteen Twenties 

Stratford- upon -A ii*#i Studies 13 
Edited by MALCOLM BRADBURY and DAVID PALMER 

*, . . does a good deal to help us to perceive what the literature achieved, and under what 
pressures it was brought into being.’ Times Hi filter Education Supplement. 

Cloth 0 7131 5615 5 £3 pel Paper 0 7131 5616 3 £1.40 net 270 pages 

Criticism and Medieval Poetry 

SECOND EDITION 

A. C. SPEARING 

The author sets out lo apply modern techniques of literary criticism in the great 
narrative poems of medieval English literature. The original chapters have been revised 
and amplified in the light of recent criticism ami a new chapter has been added on 

The Clerk’s Tale 

Cloth 0 7131 5631 7 £2.50ncl Paper 0 7131 5632 5 £1 net 208 pages 

Linguistics in Language Teaching 

D. A. WILKINS 

4 1 his excellently planned and presented work is written essentially Tor the language 
teacher who. though lie may have smile intci esi in linguist icx. is above all concerned willt 
the practical task of impart his fresh knowledge and fresh skills to tils pupils.’ AM A 
Journal Cloth 0 7131 5627 !» £2.50 net 250 pages 

Elizabethan People : State and Society 

Edited by JOEL HURSTFIELp and ALAN G. fl. SMITH 

Daiwncnls of Modem History 

In this wide-ranging selection of document** the editors analyse and illustrate five main 
themes : the social structure of -Elizabethan England, its economy, intellectual 
developments, religion, and government. 

Cloth 0 7 13 1 5646 5 £2. 1 0 net Paper 07131 5647 3 £ 1 .05 net 1 82 pages 

Population and Social Change 

Edited by D. V. GLASS and ROGER REVELLE 

This important book focuses attention on the growing points In historical demography 
and will stimulate further reappraisal of social and economic chungc on the basis of 

\ historical data. *• 1 

Cloth 0 7 13 1 5624 4 £7.50 net 528 pages 

Demographic Analysis 

. ROLAND PRESSAT 


This is a I 

■ subjJ 


Translated by Judali Malian . .. 

jne-a walled translation of xvhal Siasbeen acclaimed as the bcsi textbook on itt 
lit. ahd Is certain to ba wfdely adopted for use in undergraduate coiirafes in / 


jp^UU U.WSIAUJJJ IVVV ", 

demography and sociological, biological and medical statistics. 
2nd November Cloth 07J31 5648 1 £6 net 520 pages 


Beaches and Coasts 

SECOND EDITION 

.. CUCHLAINE A, M. ; KING 

4 If h Professor King's be jl book, greatly improved over toe firal edition— itself hitiierto 
indispensable— and makes generally available a vast amount of Luton ical literature of 
direct relevance to all concerned xvlth 'coastal problems.' Tinjes Higher Education. 
Supplement , Cloth 0713! 5609 0 ; £!0 ( 50 pet 580 pages Quarto -’ ; 

Progress in Geography Volume 4 

. . international Reviews 0/ Current Research 

„ ' Edited by CHRISTOPHER BOARD, RICHARD j. CHORLEY, PETER HAGGETT 
'.■■■; ■ ■■■; 7r>ndDAV,DR-ST0DD!ApT: 

1 Contributors: ian Douglas %. I.Iohriston John Labgton Howard Stafford 

Keith Ba^seti Bryn Oreer-WpoUen 
--i .;;aoth 0 7)131 5626 0 £4^5 rtet , 308 pages . 
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New from Wayne ... 


HISTORY AS 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
A Philosophical Study 
fly William Todd 


Todd evaluates a dozen diverse 
samples oi historical writing, 
analysing each in detail, and 
goes on to propose a now 
framework for historiography 
reconciling divergent views. 


He projects a method designed 
to make more significant 
conclusions possible by 
applying the techniques of 
operations research to the 
study of the past. 

236 pages, $11.95 


RUSSIAN JOURNALISM 
AND POLITICS, 
1861-1881 


The Career of Aleksei Suvorln 
By Etfie Amblar 


At the turn of the century 
Aleksei Suvorln was admired 
and hatBd as a leading 
nationalistic columnist and 
Ihe press king of the Russian 
empire. Miss Ambler, In 
tracing his career, gives us 
revealing details about 
Russian political developments 
fn these years, with emphasis 
on the shift of public opinion 
to a right-wing, nalionaflstlc 
stance. 


256 pages. SI 2.60 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
AS EXPLANATION 


By M auric 9 A. Finocchlaro 
This new publication examines 


the study of the history of 
science. It Is designed to 
improve historical practice end 


Includes outlines Tor some 
suggested reforms. 
Finocchlaro has written a 
stimulating book in an area 
In which there has been little 
previous scholarship. 


280 pages, $16.95 


WALT WHITMAN 


A Study In the 
■Evolution of Personality 
By Jan Christian Smuts 
Edited by Aian L. McLeod, 


The original m an user! pt by 
Jan Christian Smuts, written in 


1895, was rejected by British 
, publishers at that time 


because of Whitman's less than 
enthusiastic reception In 
England. Published now lor 
the first time, the study shows 
both Ihe organic development 
of Whitman's personality from 
1855 on, and the development 
' of Smuts 's own philosophical 
position which eventually 
became formalized In Holism. 


200 pages, SO.BB 


LETTERS ON 
PROBABILITY 


By Allred Mityl 

fn this slender volume, Alfred 
Rrinyl has reconstructed the 
. correspondence of 
■ - mathBmaUpiarw Pascal end 

v ; O' ■ GhOvalter de Mdr6.,.The 
' ■ letters are translated into 
English for the first time; 
i . together they provide a 

unique and Imagine! We 
' Ini reduction to probability 
■ theory.. 

iOQ pages, paper $2 35 


In Great Britain through 
Feffer and Simona , 1 1 n o. 



WAYNE STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Detroit; Michigan 48202 


The Raphael of sensibilite 


ANITA BROOKNER : 

Greuze 


The rise ami full of an eighteenth- 
century phenomenon 

I70pp plus 1 17 plates. Elck. £7. 


Of all the major French painters of 
the eighteenth century only Greuze 
has failed to retain the admiration 
of the twentieth. Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, La Tour, Oudry, Lancret 
have all risen steadily in critical 
esteem and in market vulue for the 
past seventy years; indeed in the 
unlikely event o/ a really first-class 
file gu/utife by Walteau appearing on 
Lhe market its price would probably 
not . fall much below the million- 
ponnd mark. But the world record 
sale price for a Greuze remains the 
126,000 gold francs that Lord Hert- 
ford paid for “ Les Oeufs Cassis” 
in 1870 at the San Donato sale while 
he lay on his deathbed and the 
Germans were moving their guns up 
to his garden wall for the siege of 
Paris. 


Although, thanks largely to 
Diderut, Greuze was the most dis- 
cussed French painter of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, little 
of vnhie has been written about him 
J 1 ™* Goncourts* article of 
1SG3. The last significant work, 
Louis Haiitccoeur’s small and inade- 
quately illustrated volume, appeared 
in 191.1, and Jean Martin's oeuvre 
cainlogue was issued as long ago as 
1908 and entirely unillustrated. Yet 
Greuze’s talents were so multifar- 
ious that they imperatively demand 
extensive illustration. Anita Brook- 
ncr s book (mercifully not of coffee- 
table dimensions) would therefore 
be very welcome for its hundred or 
so excellent illustrations alone. Bui 
its importance goes far beyond that. 
U is onp of Lhc most valuable 


contributions to the study of tlix- 
huitihue painting to have appeared 
for many years and is essential 
reading for anyone interested in the 
an or literature of the period. 

The main obstacle to the appre- 
ciation of Greuze today lies in the 
regrettable fact that for most people 
Ill’s name is ineluctably linked with 
numerous small studies of volup- 
tuous young girls, sentimental, often 
titilialingly pornographic, with 
glance raised eagerly heavenward In 
intolerably saccharine expressions, 
their eyes awash with humility, or 
tearfully clutching dead birds to 
their half-revealed bosoms. Tired 
businessmen's pictures, as they used 
to be called in (he days before tired 
businessmen could resort to strip- 
tease joints rather than their picture 
galleries. These paintings, as Miss 
Brook ner shows, are mostly pot- 
boilers produced in the artist's later 
yenrs (their apogee was attained in 
the 1780s) when his popularity was 
waning and his need for cash imper- 
ative because of his disastrous mar- 
riage. Many of them are the works 
of assistants, pupils or even pastj- 
cheurs. 

Ol the hundreds of visitors who 
turn shuddering away from the sur- 
feit of swooning girls in the Wallace 
Collection (where there arc twenty- 
one works by (he artist), few pauso 
to do more than glance at the subtle 
and appealing portrait of Sophio 
Arnould or the even more impres- 
sive unfinished neo-classical portrait 
of an unknown young girl. Yet 
Greuze painted portraits throughout 
his career, all of them good, and 
some of them masterly. The portrait 
of Wille in the Musdc Jacquomart- 
Andrtf, for instance, is first-rate by 
any standards and the Monscigncur 
de Valras at Macon must be one of 
(he must monumental French por- 
traits of the entire century. The so- 
iled Talleyrand at Sainl-Omer 


An artist among dealers 


S. N, BEURMAN » 

Duvccii 

232pp. J Tarnish Hamilton. £5. 


Sam Bchrmnn’s richly enjoyable and 
frequently sardonic portrait of the 
most spectacular- art denier in the 
ong history of the business, first pub- 
lished twenty years ago (with carica- 
tures by Steinberg), was well worth 
reprinting. Originally written ns a 
series of articles in The New Yorker , 
signs of which arc still visible through 
the expert tailoring, this welcome re- 
issue allowed the author the oppor- 
tunity of a little touching up (he might 
have done more) : the account of the 
notorious lawsuit brought against 
him in the matter of the rival 
Leonardo portraits of "La Belle 
Fcrronniferc ", for example, Is not 
only fuller but has the advantage of 
a likeness of the plaintiff, Mrs Andrdo 
Hahn, and a well-illustrated page 
from what looks like the Illus- 
trated London News nt the time 
(1929). 

He still does not identify for lis, 
however, “ qnc oE. the greatest 
American cdUectors •* : who paid 
Duveen “ pltlludirious * prices for' 
the pictures attributed by Bernard. 
Berenson' to Amico di Sandro," ■ an. 

■ artist of his ' own creation whom 


‘.ante after the break-up. Duvccn 
never recovered from the separa- 
tion ; Berenson never recovered 
from the association,” lie reminds 
us (hat in Bcrcnson's Sketch for u 
Self -Par nn/t Duveen is novel- once 
mentioned, and he has recently 
printed elsewhere a comment 
excised from nhc present book: 
" Duveen ”, Berenson told him, 
‘‘was the centre of a vast, circular 
nexus of corruption that , reached 
from the lowliest employee of the 
British Museum, right up to the 
King,"- 

The now edition has been con- 
siderably dressed up (by George 


Kainhird l.ul), not only with a 
useful catalogue of - Sou master- 
pieces sold by Duveen ", mostly now 
in American galleries, hut with re- 
prnduciions of ihirty-nine of them 
in colour (not nil of first-rule qual- 
ity) and a larger number in hjuck- 
a nd -while, mostly of persona lilies 
who figure in Ihe nuirulive. These 
arc a real asset and they deserved 
listing at the beginning of ihe book. 
They^ also needed proper captions. 
Sir Cecil Beaton's photographs are 
duly credited, ihough the brilliant 
one of B.B. (to be contrasted with 
the equally dazzling vision of the 
Harvard undergraduate aged 22) is 


Whistler’s world 


ROBIN SPENCER : 

The Aesthetic Movement 
Theory and Practice' 

159pp. Studio Vista/ Dutton. Paper- 
back; 80p, 


iie subsequently repudiated,. Mr 
Behrman js very .good., on the fasci- 
nating ; relationship between Duvccii 


and the fchplarly expert' to whom, 
for so. many, years the dealer paid a 
retainer (reputedly £20,000 a year) 


S lits a : commission oil sales assisted. 
'V his' authentications _ Whir* im 


s by his' authentications. - r It btofce lip 

abruptly When; B.B. refused to altrlr, 
. bute to Giorgiohe hither than Titian 
tbd famous . " Adoration. Df the 
Shepherds " from ; the Allendale .cob- 
lection which - Duveen -planned to sell 
to Andrew Mellon (fn tha end ; he 


— — ■ W-, -- I *uv Jiivnyu- 

: founded National GaUftiy In Wibh-' 
ington— labelled, ns hi^e, ,Gfoi£fofte):! 

Neither .Duveen ;nor ‘Berenson V 
writes Mr: - Behtman, - whose admj-' 
ration for- lhc Hatter goes somd wn^ 
past idolatry*. “was cver quite ihe 


;It'se£jtis J thnit wo are In for n complete' 
re-exploration of what, a few years 
ago, were regarded as the by-ways of 
nineteen thrcenlury! art. Prc-Raphaeli- 
(ism,' Symbolism and Art Nouveau 
having been looked at with varying 
degrees Of thoroughness, it is increas- 
ingly (he turn pi the not very cohesive' 
area which -.carries .. (with • same 
approximation), the label of Aestheti- 
cism. fn London there is currently 
an exhibition of the Movement, and 
another , is. planned fpr next yenf ; and. 
in Newcastle ;hat most aesthetic of 
artists, Albert M pore, is being pre- 
sented j n the context of his time. S- : 

' -Miril Spencert bodk. like Elfe- 
Wh Aslin &■ pioneer work of two 
or three years ago, deals mostly with 
: tngland, This-is reasonable enough : : 
Cor, dMpitr the origin, and kihgunfce' 
: or ,lhe . qumtesscntial phrase, ‘. I’arf 


well beyond literature and art to 
become u kind of enlightened 
middle-class way of existence. This is 
well explained in the first few. pages 
of the book ; and, throughout, the 
art and cruft work of the Aesthetic 
Movement arc discussed in their 
..sbclal and historical context. The 
publishers have devised a fairly 


rigid formula: about 151) pages 
of text with an illustration on 


nearly every page— ; not a pattern 
that lends itself easily to anything 
other; tnHii the most obvious kind of 


Recount... It is very much Iq Mr 
Spencer’? credit that he has man- 
aged : tb^ meet the set requirements 
and yet present a range of fresh 
Ideas,, If e has done this by writing 
his tiqo^. largely round Whistler, the 
one trbly great artist associated with 
the movement. From this viewpoint 
tho lessor figures who. in most 
surveys, are treated with bewildering 


mv contention that 
\ 1 1 .|JV and criticism of drama 
[“ Aify Hsclf in terms of its 
the playwright, the 


DOERS AND THINKERS— l 


actor or 


rivals David (a great admirer) at his 
own game and curiously anticipates 
Ingres, ns visitors to the current 
Neo-Classical exhibition at the Royal 
Academy can see for themselves. 

lint il is as a painter of genre 
scenes uf domestic life (hat Greuze 
made his reputation and it is by 
these he must be- finally judged. 
Here again we have an obstacle to 
appreciation. There is none of im- 
portance to be seen in public in 
England, Lord Hertford’s ” Oeufs 
Cassds ” not having passed to the 
nation with lhe Wallace Collection. 
Sonic of the best, like the " Pnraly- 
tique are in Russia, where the 
artist was highly appreciated almost 
from the beginning; others arc in 
private collections overseas and il is 
only fairly recently that the Louvre’s 
large holding has been put on view 
again in the rather inaccessible (and 
often closed) cightecnth-ccnliiry gal- 
leries. These works are the product 
of that characteristically eighteenth- 
century mode of feeling known to 
contemporaries as sens! bill ti which 
is perhaps hard for us to accept 
today, (hough the revival of interest 
in Victorian narrative painting 
might lead to a reawakening in its 
most depraved form. This, presu- 
mably, is the ** phenomenon ” of 
Miss Brookner’s subtitle. Her book 
was begun more tlian a decade ago 
us n doctoral thesis primarily con- 
cerned with the literary sources of 
Greuze’s .subject paintings in the 
druine bourgeois of the Ahbd Pro- 
vost ami Ni voile de la C'haussdc’s 
lamidie larnioyunte. Bui the reader 
should not be led by this to expect a 
display of bookish 'pedantry. Miss 
Brookncr’s style is sharp, elegant 
and often witty. 

The first two chapters are devoted 
to (he literary ami philosophical 
evolution of sandhill ti, whose most 
extreme development was the 


dynamic mysticism ol B, v . 

he intensity of d( £ 
Lor contemporary 

jhc aitist was violeaih rL, 
the AcadAnie for hi<£ 
make of the rthJK 
new category on a \t\th* 
piuntmg’the public^ 
that the history o[ ihe tt 
as valuable as that of 
Rome ", as La Ham S 
'! ability | 0 move al in* 
hmc ’, as another critic 
brought a rhapsodic rtsacr 
the public for pictures lib * 
eordiSe dc Village" and 1 
liquc soignd par eofift 
fruit de la bonne (ducats^ 
was Implored by frienii 
exhibit “ La Malddiciioa to 
for it would move the sjfeVi 
deeply and too painfolly. Bu 
and his public, tired oil 
artificial nymphs and p> 
loved it, and clamoured 
Today wc are loo sophia 
be slirred to such easy n 
and, indeed, even before i 
his life, the French public is 
becoming ’too sophistical 
There whs a reaction. Rqt 
virtue did not easily nm it 
with treatises on the simplcf 
manners of the upper Im 
N evertheless, when Gram 
Intelligent contemporary I 
described him unhuitib! 
" without doubt dm ol 4 
talented French painters a 
ago of I.ouis XIV". 8al 
Miss Brookner’s study siS 
hard to disagree. , ! 

If there is n complaint si 

admirable book it com 
index, which is hardly m 
list of proper names. A 5^ 
sort cries out for titles d 
provenances, book-titles 
literary works are cast 
ilimed) and subjects. . 


T h c study and criticism of 


,'prtpk but it requires im jusli- 


Lyp, ration of theory and prac- 
k -Jier all. common among 
of all kinds Philately 


Playwrights and 


lauualification for becoming 
;ihe historian of firearms 


m likely to he made a sniper in 
«fiu of war. It is enough dial 
I interests bring pleasure and 
s hlion.as the raiding or critical 
« brings pleasure nnd Slinuila- 
[MDtany.aiid the writing of them 
t ,a mure. There is no good rea- 
lty an intellectual pursuit should 
k afl end in itself. 1 am all for 
having a good time, 
l js possible that these kindly- 
at wonls arc not having their 
aid effect among those who at 
nomem are savouring the dis- 
q of 3 comic device common to 
(P Night. Lomt Day's Journey 
pAp. and The Birtlulay Party 
j there is one you may have no 
it, but i will come back to that). 
Id b UDderstiLndablc that in seck- 
its uv>n raison tfftre, thc vast 
nhr lego set of Lit Crit with 
chairs and lectureships, its 
sjau and symposia, its presses, 
itis. offprints, monographs, re- 
ts footnotes and fireside chats, 
il try to come up with something 
if than that it heals working for 


professors 


BY TOM STOPPARD 


Tom Stoppard is the first contributor to a series of ten articles which ire shall he printing on the inter- 
play. if any. between " Diktrs and Thinkers The contributors will of I be essentially Doers- in different 
fields and they have, been asked to evaluate the contribution in that field of current thinking or criticism. 
Next week, in thc second article. Dr John Rue. Head 'master of li es! minster School, writes about the contri- 
bution of educational theory in leaching. 


not dated, and »o ^ 
ley's portraits of Mr m ^ 
1-. Huntington : one aj* 
Ion’s .signature on 
sketch of the exotic Bdk 
Cireeno (J. P. Morgan*; 
but wc arc given neitto 
dale for such revealing !* 
those of von Bode J® 
or Morgan in his oifiM 
himself, and we are W' 1 
who painted lhc porim * 
These negligences, and « 
text-line on lhe small? 
are minor, if irritating, 

this reappearance or #a . 

still enthralling boot ; -i 


tr ihe embarrassing thing about 
^bout-writing is that there is 
rah of it, a mountain of theory 
wg almost ns largo as the range 
itiific research bill lacking the 
ski touch of reality which rc- 
ffilhe scientist that he is earn- 
b keep. 

^her the popularity of this in- 
H bobby is the result of an his- 
ql notion of what makes for a 
M culture, or, conversely. 
Iw such u notion would have 
differently weighted had. say, 
(ridu or palmistry caught the 
imagination instead, il 
^ the ease that an academic 
wqution with the creative work 
people Inis bccumo mi wide- 
Mand obsessive that the an ol 
Enforced, out of self-respect . 
Ktaidton relevance beyond tlie 
of its admittedly .sprawling 
totem This puls an unwd- 


® unnecessary strain upon a 
Hi for educated men of pri- 


and studious bent but 
*«lcnl ; the scale and 
otV-. c cnLer P r ise is now so 
l rUc P Il,ce the system 
Joal values. has been obscured 


one occupation and another. We 
have returned to si amp-col led ing as 
opposed to bicycling about with a 
sack of mail on thc handle burs. 

Probably the best argument for the 
critic is that he can sometimes send 
his render- -even another critic, as 
is likely to be the ease in academic 
circles -running to the bookshelf or 
thc theatre to instc the real thing at 
the fount, but I think this is ;i more 
modest role than the critic often visu- 
alizes for himself and his fellows, for 
judging by the way they all keep up 
with each other and continually 
acknowledge each other with endorse- 
ments or rebukes, thc real thing is not 
the Coke but (he pffttzzz. And in any 
case it is a role played more effec- 
tively by the biographer: the /*7x 
about Ibsen whet Ihe appetite for 
(/hosts much more than the most 
acute interpretation of the .sub-text, 
which indeed is liable to have the 
unhappy effect of .sending thc rendor 
ru lining in the opposite direction. 

Because and this is crucial - an 
intellectual loray into the sub-strata 
ol Ihscn. replete with acknowledg- 
ments to previous explorers, has got 
nothing nothing- to do with thc 
experience of watching a perform- 
ance of ( i hosts. It is, indeed, unneces- 
sary and probably detrimental f»n 
this kind of critic to visit a theatre at 
all. and (here is every reason to be- 
lieve that most of them know this. 

ff hope il is obvious tliul genera- 
ally 1 am not referring to Lheatre- 
revirwers. who are performing a use- 
ful public service. Not an obvious, 
hut 1 trust implicit, is (hat there is a 


literature— is aggravated in the case 
of drama criticism which ignores 
ail kinds of purely technical consider- 


of Ibsen. Here is an extract From an 
essay in his collection A Confusion 
of Realms: 


aliens, lo.) : the precise contcnl of a. „ WM Eric Dolltl wh0 nral unclcrloofci 

Venn/* ic Irrinli* fn hi* ntf litpnrwi Ku - * ■ • . .. * 


scene is liable to be influenced by 
the physical limits of a stage, the fire 


in America at least, to rescue Ibsen 
from the soapbox or dais on which his 


regulations in British theatres, thc statue— his decided -upon position in the 


of Japan became 
Albert Moore. b<> 
first to paint neo-Grww. 
free of anecdote ani 
it was he whora-^,. 
great cost 1 Jo hfm 
William GodwiJ, 
creative English j 
age ; and it w« Ws 

K af'UM 

of manifesto Of . 
in the Aestbeuc « 


values has been obscured handful of magisterial figures whose 
Ha? i P u ^ ic money sup- own standing is such that they remove 
ana. talented inen arc drawn themselves from this particular 
limbi k. ■•• - arena : they speak as equals, and, to 

itSe Sj 1 - l, nit lake an example, Edmund Wilson on 

,s lt 1 ** irrclc- SophiK-les is at least us worth reading 
W ttor, ^ Cr P e , rta,ns to, and a <, Sophocles. In short, wc are not 
ftr Th P P Io VCn w 9 u,d nnl talking about the Commercial or lhc 
iJL™ principle is Ecclesiastical branches but the Indus- 

iSdbSk I h - 0 thw,lrc * t™- Bui trial ) 

t u dis - Thus the general mistake which 
1 tf-'drama ii?w n prac i makes most literary criticism stilted 
^ealirelw «i « 15 ^[reeled and tautological— lhc mistake which 
!,4l tfeore a° n ? rUt:tl [ l . 0 ? crs - holds literature to be Lhc end product 
Bed. afmnjsi „„r an , 1a ' "htch > s of thc ideas il contains, when in truth 
Vetieiaji.. y£S W ^‘ 111 fcl t* w the ideas are thc end product of the 
SS»ii5? trc K a 1 public 
private possi- 

^TUlcUm K private anil nnl 


difficulty of changing the set from 
a room to a car park and back again, 
or the length of time for which an 
audience can be reasonably expected 
to sit and listen especially thc last, 
for while a reader cun put down a 
hook and return to it smother day. 
when an snidicncc leaves il lesives for 
good, and il will not he kept in its 
scats hy Ideas. " Re-read the scenes 
in Hamlet in which R At G appear ", 
instructs an American study guide. 
** Explain why Stoppard uses the 
‘ sponge ’ scene bill not the 
' recorders ' scene." The correct 
answer is. because we arc not silling 
in a classroom, we arc silting in a 
theatre, and we hnvc been silting here 
for rather a long lime. 

A year and a half ago. on (he 
tccoiu! day of a symposium al Noire 
Manic. Indiana, I got a somewhat 
edgy laugh hy remarking. ” I have 
never written anything Tor discus- 
sion ". I'liis, lor a moment, wax an 
entirely novel idea. They were taken 
aback. Discussion was everything. 
[Pfftt::r.\ On the previous day. 
Richard Gilman (Professor of Play- 
writ Ing and Criilcism nt Yale --/Vo- 
(c.wor of Playwriting and Criticism 7 

a third lat essay wildly signalling) 
had delivered an address which de- 
pressed .me wholly by its mode of 
delivery, l ie road rapidly imd force- 
fully from typed sheets, and for a 
while I couldn't quite place the tone 
but finally I remembered where ( had 
heard it before, which was at a meet- 
ing of the British Association Tor the 
Advancement of Science; it was a 
lone of efficient presentation, per- 
fectly appropriate to giving u paper 
on (he inuidence of water snails In the 
Manchester Ship Canal, or whatever, 
hut il did make me wonder whether 
Professor Gilman, For all his erudi- 
tion. ever went to the theatre or liked 
it when lie did. 

U was Professor Gilman I nt 


life of culture— had so long rested. .-I 
Doll’s Ifoiisi ■. Hen (Icy deni ons I rated in 
The Playwright us Thinker, is not really 
nb out women's rights, the theme thnt 
Imd so exercised the Victorian audience 
and tlini continues to reign in lhc text- 
books, bm about human up pci Lies fur 
power and exploitation. . . . 

The insight. Bentley provided cun be 
used for >dl the social pluys. The real 
subject of Gliosis, for example, is surely 
no! "the rigidity of middle-class Nor- 
wegian morality ”, ns a recent critic 
t Lionel Abel), thinking no douhi to gel 


pas! the flagrant insufficiency of venereal 
disease ns [lie ihcmc, hus found it pos- 


sible In argue. Who could possibly be 
interested in that now. .nr, ouislde Nor- 
way, have been interested in it then ? 
Ghosts h " about " something far less 
fcitcrcd to an era or a locality; il Js 
about thc rigidities, the fatal blind 
initvenielll*. of ideals and ubsl ructions 
in ii iiniveise ol fuels. 

Now to begin with. Ghosts Is 
" about " venereal disease. Thai is 
to say, it is about particular people 
in a purtiuular situation, Tlud's 
die level oil which a . play lives nr 
dies. If Ibsen had set out to write 
ahoitt the fatal blind movements of 
ideals and abstractions in a universe 
of fact, his chances of immortality 
would have been roughly the *nmc 
as the average critic's. But in writing 
Ghosts, and being a groat artist, lie 
created something which chintuil a 
certain way for a middle-class Nor- 
wegian audience, another way for 
the despised Abel, and n third way 
for Professor Gilman. (A play is not 
the end product of an idea ; thc idea 
is thc end product of thc play.) 

But the essential thing is that all 
this dickering between Beptlcy, Abel 
and Gilman — u pod here, a tut-tut 
there— cannot touch or be touched 
hy what occurs in lhc theatre. They 
might us well be on the moon writing 
in the lunar dust. The actors rind 
director would learn nothing from 
them, and the audience Would not be 


Ami Ibis despite the fact dial wliat 
Professor Gilman writes is " true ", 
with thc hopeless rider licit it.s 
denial is not self-evidently false. Il is 
uselessly true, h is "true", more- 
over, that ” in the same way that 
Henry tames freed his characters 
from financial worries, that is to say, 
from economic rculily. Ibsen treed 
the figures of liis Iasi plays from the 
thick texture of social enlangfcmcnl 
so that they might inhabit a realm 
pitched beyond society's determina- 
tion and categories " ; and il would 
remain just sis' true if you substituted 
P. G. Wodclmuse for Henry .lames, 
or. for that matter. Wall Disney fot 
Ibsen. 

Well, the point is not to pick on 
Professor Gilman (whose views on 
Ibsen I would never have known if 
I had not bought his book at Notre 
Dame in a spirit of solidarity among 
speakers, as it happens) and any- 
way the habit of making undeniable 
but gratuitous connexions is the 
measles of critical diseases. Hero 
arc a few spots from an offprint : 

Riley . . . forages through old dis- 
appointments, as Krapp ileus thru ugh 
Im la pcs. ... A symbolic artifact like 
thc garret in The Wild Duck or tho 
miniature mansion in Tiny Alice, Ihe 
bridge reveals cliuraclcrs. . . . The 

[ dot of Enter a Five A lair, Almost 
incur, is more cum pies than It first 
appears. Us effect is similar to thnl 
•of Who’S Afraid of Virginia IVuolJ ? 

. . . The Htul Inspector Hound is 
curiously reminiscent of .-1 A lids fun- 
nier ight’s f)i\;uin. . . . Like a Beckett 
c hi i racier, Moon suffers physical pain 
--injuries lo his hands, feet and face 
— symptomatic of his soul’s afflictions. 

All this is "true", and sym- 
pathetically intended (and received) 
but it helps to explain why I li ml a 
great deal of criticism as impossible 
to read without skipping us .science 
fiction unci pornography. All three 
genre-! are released from lhe obliga- 
tion in keep the reader's belief going- 
Ordinary fiction lias Its own truth, 
hut tbere is no real reason tu believe 
the fantasist or (lie critic. It doesn't 
really matter whether you believe 
him or not. , 

Playwrights try to move people, to 
tears or kuighivr. To sit in thc theatre 
and mutter. “ All- Pirandello ! " — 
or “ Hm. Kafka . . ." would be curi- 
ous indeed, and il strikes me as 
hardly less curious that inuitc rings of 
this nature on Mich u large scale 
should be considered so interestedly 
outside it. 

Like a lot of other iwoplc I started 
writing plays not very long after- be- 
ing moved, lo tears mid laughter, by 
f.nuk Hack In A tiger. Here is John 
Russell Brown, Professor of llfiglisli 
at the University [if Sussex, trying to 
gel to Ihu JicnrL of some of the mys- 
tery : 

Even CTitT’S vompaiu lively ■ long 

speeches have much to say, us in : 


thinking or, I'm afraid, when I re- affected one way or the other. - Mor 
ferrcil above to acute interpretations would n reiider. What Is it oil for ? 






MV" uncomfortable 

|^>tay|o« 7 n d°aU 0 8 ?S! . Take ■ black Icngdi of water, w,td tneir oiac* can; 

NkJnth? ay » n fiht ; two fot leave it rippling as the day dies, , . 8 aun * 

: ihiiL 1 onc W ftl ! f' to i elcl out - By morning it will be stretched taut. . . '• -. ' At sunset the dark ee 

k not pale and motionless, stiff silk. ’ . wiUfl 

qtiwiionT ■ Take a solitary puddle, . . ' 1 Theforrows 

P to learn 'from let it be nursed under sharp stars, i . • ' ■ ; .. w y 

fegsiMis* “♦"“sar'*!* ; ■- - 

rSS£ 50rre '< will age; grizzle pnd grow bnttle ; ... , 

Grasses will welcome deitriktain, • . , . , . Por d.ren^DUjm 

Pfef SSSdSte'- ■ ■ 5- ; cn.Wi.ii -ndcrfoo,,- , , ' Cose Cosco " 

»• : ; Take a ifc»;p iiUmlauon - • •. •: . 1 r <.lpse, clo«;tq q 

0I 5? c °vms : and release slowiy, ; **•/.. .. _ . i u L c C ^ b 

In ihe scentless ait 1 you will see 

hs tihtit ■•■ • ’drifting bundtesof breath., , . : .. • 

fhe ■ Takv a look at the^fyraWoreand oat trees) ; ' : -ijrirt 

between -• . ritey will tone your softotos v ,,^‘ 


Cold Spell 


be- fememoerco ^ 

friend Albert * 

other pnetettd 


other thinff 
Gauguin, Van \ 

Rennie 


c ^ ' nt * : 1 r t,sc 

fejJr. ToUowma: question : 


Rennie ^ 

out of place p _ ^| 
what is ! 

dons and o' 


unpqrti^liiy— -the Bufne-Joncsea, tho 
Alma-T|j(dert)as, the WHlter Cranes 
and lhe: ‘Kate Grecnflway.y— remain 
parochial, but parochial within 9 
European setting. . 


dons nnd P'r2Srii 
movement, v fo-.S 
.products of ““gja-. 


do I question : . 

® teirn. from 

[»!, JbS^S?;u f ’ thc vVork 

te,; fJ *?. Wfo and 
hL..nfV I - mvse f mkia 




‘SSr F St thfe English «i<jc 

o.E thc.chiiiin^l.ttjatacsthcticismvvent 


As . Mr Spencer, sfiovys. Whittier is 

weu qmilLftcd' tp occupy, the central 


breaks with 
neyed S 


'-position/; It wa$ he who extolled the 
..example;} of Ijigros: U was largely 
through ;his enfpt^iattri that the cull 


tory has icnu*» 

promised JO be ^ r ,„ , : 
pages joints nu- • ; 



“I don’t think IM have the courage 
to live on my own again- -in spile of 
everything. I’m pretty rough, nnd 
pretty ordinary really, and Id &ccin 
worse on my own. And you get fond o£ 
people (no, worse luck." 


With their black calisthenics 

• gaum against grey sky. 

At sunset the dark cottage; windows 

will flush, -'with a vinbbs infusion. • j 


e0rrc ' ( • 

ft about 

taSS&a* " know 
pttjjj ii®* fo^und there 


SjC tinief. mHrty fecl ^ in » 
counts it h 


f-mriSS 0I P c °vnts it ii 
« | hebody holds certain 


* youcaohear : ^ ^ ■’ 

The tap of the.se tape of chisel’; .; . 

i chcBiiverengines:,,- 
For discQChantiTKnt you raust draw 
14 " ftq. arid 'Sre- 

X!ose, close-iq you, or belter, . ' 

1 5 embrace a live body,:’. •. 

Drink brdili of warm breath, ' , . 1 
\ ' A J1 .’V : ^t <ach, other.': . " 


J:",. . i 

I ;:, . Iji:.'. 

iV-ir:"- 




it' 1 ': 


-n • C»- 


r > .'! ■ ' 

Wfjij'.; ■! 
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There are three major statements 
here, two in lhc fast short sentence. In 
rhythm, this speech is characteristic ol 
Osborne's baste stylo, in its variety— 
the long first phrase; lhc second sen- 
tence split in ihrcc; the shorter units 
al thc end of thc first, and las; sen- 
tences, giving concluding sharpness 
and mobility. . . , 

Hpro.wo.hnvq the .uSejess truth lit 
no eveji -more cpjdcmlo: foirmVfiip 
pointless anu lysis. It is Professor 
Brown, by the way. in his Jbook 
Theatre Language, who remarks Ihitl 
the ’■ device of repetition . . lhc 
stock-in-trade of oratory, comedy, 
drama, and uf uj] speech" cun be 
detected, not surprisingly, in Pinter, 
Shakespeare ami O'Neill. This is 
what he hint ip say about Hit lust 
ophoijc of The Birthday Party : 




■mm, 

• jp,- - 1 






7 2 (it-: 


■''dm 


tho' rbyihm chanou, starling whh a 
single sylmblc: , ’Oh ",-ahd, theri gfier a 
commit threfe more, thc middle one 
being, uhsi rested: "Oh, what- a 

shahie." ' : * 




VEkNpN SCA NNIftL 

*•' in'. ' f.Jy. .W,„ 


Well, there nre pages and pages of 
this.; I know that it has nothing to 
do with writing plays, and i know it 
has nothing tu dn.svith seeing plays, 

. nrid I Lhink it Hag. nothing to do yuth 
• acting in plays. "1 etui imagine no 
use or virtue- in it other than that 
Professor Brown is. i supprwo, 
having u good time, for.whichl as I 
• said sit the beginning, I am all. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Beware the witch doctors 


Listen, Whitey 


STANISLAV ANDRG5KI : 
Social Sciences us Sorcery 
238pp. Andre* Deulscli. £2.95. 


Power lo manipulate llic natural 
world lies in exact science. Power lo 
manipulate the human world lies in 
sorcery. It is with this distinction 
that Stanislav Andreski oilers an ex* 
plana Lion of why the natural scientist 
will produce logically coherent. 
“ true knowledge ", while the social 
scientist, like a witch doctor judging 
his work by the effect it will have 
rather than the truth it embodies, 
tends to spawn an obfuscating morass 
uf pseudo-scientific inanities which 
insidiously succeed in serving various 
ideological ends. 

The difficulties inherent in fhe 
study of society (such as the sheer 
complexity of the human brain and 
the ability of man to react — either 
positiveiy or negatively — to state- 
ments about himself) do not mean 
that we cannot know more (as 
opposed to everything) about social 
life. Indeed, Professor Andreski 
warns that if the social sciences fall 
into total and irremediable decadence 
this would be part of a general col- 
lapse of civilization, likely to be 
followed by the extinction of our 
species. 

The stakes are high and Professor 
Andreski is not the man to fiddle 
while Rome burns. Little escapes his 
censure, for he suspects that, far 
from progressing, contemporary 
social science may even be in danger 
of obscuring I he contributions of 
such great thinkers of the past as 
Herbert Spencer and Max Weber. 

Social scientists as a group are 
ill-informed, unaware of basic rules of 
grammar, and tempted into charla- 
tanry by being faced with a subject 
utterly beyond their mental powers 
in fields where it pays better to mis- 
lead or conceal than to reveal, in n 
world where intellectual freedom is 
less Widespread than it was In 19004 
Under the guise of scientific objec- 
tivity, they can bedevil their victims 


by ihe selective dissent inn lion of 
informal ion and the smuggling in of 
value judgments disguised ns facts or 
impartial concepts. By giving des- 
criptions of “ normal " behaviour 
they can inlliicncc behaviour in litis 
direction. The denigration of the 
concept of responsibility bascJ on 
Ihe unwarranted dogma of psycho- 
logical determinism has, in Professor 
Andrcski's opinion, contributed .sig- 
nificantly (o the undermining of uur 
civilization. The use of cybernetic 
models is not only an ingenious 
method of studying politics by over- 
looking the subject-matter but also, 
by stressing the resemblance between 
cybernetic machines and human 
society, may convince people they 
are nothing but cogs, leading them (o 
behave accordingly. 

Professor Andreski distinguishes 
between “ honest conservatism ”, the 
belief that the particular system 
under which one is living is on 
balance less imperfect than its likely 
substitutes, and “ promiscuous 
crypto-conservatism " (exemplified 
by the structural-functionalists) 
which surreptitiously bestows its 
blessing on every existing system. 
He scorns the argument that Tnlcott 
Parsons's International acceptability 
proves the objective and scientific 
character of his work — rather it fol- 
lows that only a string of completely 
vacuous statements could be so uni- 
versally acclaimed. Parsons's (unwit- 
ting) influence on the development 
of the social sciences is judged disas- 
trous, since " error mny bo corrected 
and lend to further knowledge, 
whereas confusion constitutes nn 
absolute dead end ". 

Symbolic intcractionists arc “ pre- 
tentiously asserting what no sane 
person has ever doubted ", Psycho- 
logy leaves us in “ the void between 
quantified trivialities and fascinating 
but entirely undisciplined flights of 
fancy”. Enthusiastic welcomes are 
extended to " verbal fiuis consisting 
of new labels, for old and. often 
worn-out notions ", In one Ameri- 
can college, candidates 1 publications 


arc weighed— literally — lo ensure 
••just" promotion. And so the list 
continues. 

Seldom have the social sciences 
been subjected to quite so compre- 
hensive, yet non-purl isan, an attack. 
If Professor Andreski seems loo 
sweeping this is an enthusiasm un- 
derstandable in one who desperately 
wants to be heard, but lie may he in 
danger of employing some of the 
sorcery which he seeks to exorcise. 
If people arc described as “ passive 
and dull telly gapers without other 
ideals than stultifying conformity lo 
the norms of a consumer mentality " 
may (hey not nil indeed become so 
hull-wilted and gullible? Perhaps it 
is as well one can still encounter a 
disgustingly healthy disregard for 
sociologists in Britain. 

Sometimes Professor Andreski is 
unjust. For example, Merton is not 
only aware, but even stresses that 
the sociologist must ask “ for 
whom ” something is functional ; 
structuralists do not just affirm “ the 
unsurprising fact that everything has 
a structure ", but are trying to show 
that deep, underlying structures arc 
shared by apparently disparate phe- 
nomena. 

But there can be little doubt 
Social Sciences as Sorcery is an 
uncomfortably important and em- 
barrassingly comprehensive book. 
One can only hope Professor 
Amlreski's descriptions of Ihe be- 
haviour of social scientists cause 
them to react against " the norm " 
in future. We arc given n few hints 
on how we may alleviate Ihe situa- 
tion— Ihe rigid use of logic, 
honesty, justice, a sense of humour, 
the favouring of smaller publishers. 
Yet, Professor Andreski, as a good 
sociologist, is all too well aware that 
the complicated network of relation- 
ships between people may constrain 
behaviour so that individuals remain 
impotent to alter it in the direction 
they would wish. It is chnstcuing 
that sociology . can offer so little 
advice on how to manipulate the 
social sciences. 


E. K. RKAITli WAITE, : 
Reluctant Neighbours 
189pp. Dudley Head. £1.80. 


lile rtn ^ 

H 

*9 

during which lie is thrown uneasily a Tie mtS ^ Parliamy 


The framework of L 7 ,. R. Ilrailhwaile’s 
eulogistic autobiography is a corn- 


row of dots, lo give tjif 

to absorb the marwh rfilAtmlW StHAPHW s 

™l t r s Ihe 

L< V - He IS immediate 

‘ tf | J.ERIEUHK H: 


[unvh in a Soho ^ 

milters' t rain journey into New York , feifcdciD and Authority 


into conversation with a White travel- 
ler whom lie despises. Mr. Bra it h- *»«»■* to Keiuctant Nti&Atfb: 

waile believes that “any of them , u,, l 1 ? Mr IliHithwaile 
would welcome the company of a 


successful author - diplomat - oduca - 
lor” like himself, and it docs in fact 
seem that Mr Brail h Waite, and not 
Ihe fellow traveller, is the reluctant 
conversationist. The fellow traveller, 
n worker in “ public relations ", is not 
ns well cd ueated as Mr lira it h waite, 
and, though this “ reluctant neigh- 
bour " seems willing enough to chat- 
ter, by page 15 lie lias begun to feel 
uneasy, maybe because of the super- 
ior air of Mr Brnilhwnitc, with his 
English accent and his Cambridge 
education. 

So the author-diplomat-educator 
lapses into thoughts of England and 
the war— or rather into lists of items 
associated with them : " Crunwcll an 
institution. Established. The training 
tough. Six in the morning to five in 
the afternoon. Classes. Drill. Firing 
range ... ", and so on. This leuds to 
a recapitulation of (he To Sir, With 
I-ove experience of teaching at 
which, needless lo 


rf* L 


thought 
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in his own study of 


Macmillan. 
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.... • . ... — wtimrs nqlur:iHv like to add The root of the prnb 

posed rigid at the start. 


effectively 
polities. 

'lolulilurianisin is such a concept. 
Leonard Sehapiro is himself the 
analyst responsible— since lie is also 
his own editor, one might expect a 
model volume from him. Instead he 
has written a good essay— an essay 
(hat might well rank among the 
literature to be analysed by n less 
distinguished writer in accordance 
with the series brier. 

oblcm is ex- 
Profcssor 


to he n»cn. however. i« llial. Sehapiro quotes another scholar 

u« y° l,nB rcbcls * lhcy V r .“ r8lw * fur X, T ,,N wil . h 

"very veiling” own thing and arc not definition of terms because " willi- 

1 ravel. Opportunist 


travels he writes-" 
turc the immediate \m 
words ”, lie calls it. (“H« 
go? Another best sefierl 
Reluctant Neighbour, "h 


to do their own thing! 

4 constrained by their editors. It 
sol always u matter of standing on 
; the trouble, more often is 


flsy know too much, have loo 
by ideas, ami write too fluently. 

KPie blest volumes in the "Key 

I .... _ c '■ 


very good rcceplion”, unStHplsin Political Science” scries 
Brulthwaite.) Mr Braithn^Xnirale this clearly enough. "Hie 


vited to become Guy&nrtnwnl editor, Leonard Sehapiro. 
dor to the United Naiio&ftflj' announces that lie does not 


like that", as the m qft 
awestruck Reluctant Nai^T 
it. Reluctant Neighbour 
larger part again at the 


^mpoM (as if that were possible !) 
aliform pattern on the authors. I, 
k hone ihiil each will, in his 

„°Jjj aS ctetracteriw kilift individual manner, find tho best 


nut proper denotation of the con- 
cept, we do not know whut systems 
to study ”, but dismisses this view : 
This seems in me to he an inversion of 
the proper order : we do, in fact, know 
whut systems to study, nnmoly tho 
three countries to which the term was 
in fact applied in the l*>30.s. It is from 
the study o[ these three that proper 
limits to the use of. and meanings of, 
the term loin lilu nanism can be discov- 
ered, and it is only [then! that it 
becomes possible to ask some of the 
further questions which arise. 


Braithwaitc's ruminations as 
altitudes, rather in (be (vlu 
figures in Ihe worst riftcTlo analyse, 
"novels” of H.G.Welii 
The intention behind 
Neighbours seems lo be |oi 
as an angry book. On 
recently, the author spot* 
constant rnge. One can 


ft of helping us to n fuller under- 
K&j or (he concept which he has 


he does offer some guidance : 
should examine in depth Ihe 
I ways in which the concept 
been used ("this analysis will 
require n searching exunmut- 
ft of the relevant literature 



He shows well enough that the term 
was first used in practice lo describe 
Fascist Italy, Na/.i Germany, and 
Stalinist Russia, ^tc then asks 
whether it is correct to apply the 
same term to those three regimes 
and whether it cun also be applied 
to other regimes, past or present. 

To most social scientists this will 


monopoly of force (including the 
use of tciror) and of the means of 
mass communication. But an en- 
tirely different definition is possible 
that docs mil involve, for example, 
leadership and power— though it 
may emerge that such Tea lures are 
also lo be found in all totalitarian 
systems. It may profitably start with 
Lenin's statement, actually quoted 
hy Professor Sehapiro : " We recog- 
nize nothing private.” 

A totalitarian political system is 
then not just, or even primarily, one 
where Ihe totality of power is con- 
centrated but one where the individ- 
ual is totally submerged. Professor 
Sehapiro admits that " there arc (hose 
'who take the view that mobilization 
is the . feature which primarily 
distinguished the totalitarian regime 
from a merely authoritarian one". 
But he rejects this as even a major 
feature in a single throw-away line: 
"Mobilization of the civilian pop- 
ulation in time of war, for example, 
docs not of itself produce a total- 
itarian regime— as the examples of 
. Britaiin and the United Stales in the 
Second World War showed.” This is 
hardly what is meant by mobiliza- 
tion in the concept of totalitarian- 
ism. 

He revorts to the problem at 
greater length in a later chapter, but 
unfortunately follows the wrong 
track : 


To describe totalitarianism in terms of 
the increasing encroachment of the 


probably in turn seem an inversion state on society ... is completely to 

_ . _ M of procedure. A concept in .science is misunderstand trim! happened .in CJcr- 

whieh, needless lo say, he is fahu- with that. But In comjBTMft , ne relev:mt literature ill defined in the framework of some many nnd in Soviet Russia. It was not 

lously successful. Me is “ asked " by for instance, the autobw^^ to assess the present slate n l tjwMry , in j j s |hen tested for its the stute which increasingly absorbed 

tho r ilmliin Amnl.i /'a.....!! Mnlctilm Y. or Ihe ^ cscll field ). He i>u.>n nvnhimitnrv. nower society. It was the leader and Mne 


the London County 
become an adviser in their Child 
Welfare Department. (In fact, after 
teaching he apparently never needed 
lo apply for a job again ; he was 
always ” invited ”.) 

Reluctant Neighhour has become 
superfluous to Ihe narrative by now. 
His appearance is ns a space, or a 


Council to Malcolm X. or the norcbolL.-. . . , .,, 

Baldwin, the tone of m > ,1C en . d . lhe reader wilj 


UIUVIITIII, IIIV luus VI nt» ,1 I . , . _ 

Neighbours is one of ptflii* } , iind better-tempered, 

rather Hum of anger. (fcl f 0 ! P oll> } C111 analysts . As an 


help wondering whelhff, if 
taut Neighbour had milts' 
about his encounter wii 
Braithwaile, we might to 
novel, rather than t wft 
vitae. 


_.***. therefore, one might 
ftw the ntain weight of each 
to lie in the critical (and 
»sl) analysis of a central concept 
■Mnteniporary political .science 
ft™ the student can then use more 


A lot to learn from history 


T. J. NOSSITER, A. H. HANSON and 
STEIN ROKKAN (Editors) I 
Imagination and Precision in the 
Social Sciences 
464pp. Faber and Faber. £6. 



Rarely will one huve Ihe opportunity 
to read such nn ill-assorted farrago ns 
this collection of papers gathered in 
memory of Peter Nettl. Roughly 
grouped under the headings of socio- 
logy, politics and history, lhe contri- 
butions range from George Steiner's 
fu Lamely self -conscious reflections 
on Jewishness (politics ?), to : yet an- 
other of Stein Rokkan’s vast toxono-' 
inies of tilings one would need Ip 
know if one wanted to produce an 
exact and exhaustive comparative 
history of the process of nation-build- 
ing (sociology?); from Hugh Free- 
man’s useful survey of the state of 
our knowledge of mental health in 
new communities in Britain to some 
characteristically, lucid, but' on this 
occa&lo ^ up t Susta ined, .thoughts on 

'r'lMo'st 


lism by Erie' Hob&bAymV 
. . ... reidCjrs Will Tind; something 
'ekcelUnt In this ^haos— particularly 
Thlllp 1 Ricff'q short' treat jijcnt: of 
Frend. os a , s^lf-defca ting, .cultural 


. revoiutiiottary, T. J. NossiteTl's quiet' 
and workmanlike study of (he role 
of shopkeepers as. the vnngiiard of 
radicahsm in the. political history of 
Tyneside and County Durham be- 
tween 1832 and I860, and . Htuinah 
Arcndrt. itoasterly ’ review of -Peter 
Nettl’a best book, the biography 'of 
: Rpsa Luxemburg. But most! readers 
Will qhb things that strike: Them 
its unaccomplished or banal. jDespite 
its ; extraVagadt title; Amitai Etzioni’s 


middle of ihe book, reads ns n 
serious warning of wluit happens 
when nn intelligent socinl scientist 
allows himself lo substitute tabula- 
tion for coiucmplnlian. It thus raises 
quite directly the important question 
which lurks beneath the- surface of 
many of the contributions to (his 
volume: the question of the rela- 
tionship between imagination and 
precision in the social sciences. 

Such unity as the book* has is 
provided by the idea of Peter Ncttl’s 
personality nnd the substantial 
achievement of his short career. Its 
very disunity is a remarkable tribute 
to , the scope and energy of an 
exceptional man. Imagination and 
precision were qualities marking em- 
phatically the best of his work. But 
the proper link between these quali- 
ties, die clement which disciplines 
imagination and gives intelligent 
purpose to precision, is informed 
judgment. Here Peter Ncltl himself 
often went astray ; his book Polit- 
ical Mobilization was a monument 
of over-enthusjastic imagination and 
misplaced precision. And the general 
impression left by this memorial 
volume, with important exceptions, 
is also, one of separation rather than 
integration. ' Some authors (Mr 
Rokkan in particular, perhaps) sieem 
to; be seeking precision at Ihe ex- 
pepse of aii imaginative feel for tho 
quality oT their subject-matter. 
Others {Mr Rioff and, Di* Steiner arc 
examples) open the dooirs Of intoUec- 
hml imagination, • but their progress 
,c Abf secured by ;: any firmly 


is 


essay " Toward a Cybernetic Theory 
of Sodefal Processes " rinds as 


mi - 


«• l l]ii 


though it had beeh 1 specially com 
missioned for Readers Dlgi^t — in 
the. Good Society people communi- 
cate,. And ; Seymour Martin [Lipset's 
analyses of .the political dileninvias of 
atademiia has iqofe stretches which 
are both ponderous and trite. -Ihdecd, 
this papef. which dominates the 


anchored criteria, of knowledge, 

Rdsti Luxemburg is .a ma^teipieeo 
because in if Peter Nettl succeed 
in putting his flair fpr. both imaging* 
Uon and precision at the service of a 
soundly-based tfholafly judgment. 
And the .whole ;ls fused by a tuhher 

quality Which also distlnguishid, him 
an,d which is. curiously lacking from 
much ; of this . memorial ‘to him : 
comiri it merit, 1 an | immediately pom-' 
mqnicated 'sen^/.of 'the importance 
O^OAo’s wofk- l^klfc ^ ,ipt,o£ m, 


volume is too careful to do justice 
to Peter Nelli ; or even (u explain 
why such a diversity of disting- 
uished writers should have wanted 
to pay tribute lo him. 

Nettl, as A H. Hanson (who has 
died since editing the book) explains 
Jn an introductory memoir, lived 
successfully in several worlds. He 
was in turn soldier, businessman, 
historian and biographer, political 
scientist, sociologist. He was in- 
volved in being a Jew, a Marxist, 
and an intellectual. The best of his 
scholarly work, it is widely agreed, 
is the work he did as an historian, 
particularly as an historian of radi- 
cal movements. His contributions lo 
political science were typically 
cogent, well-researched, and intelli- 
gently argued but not of the out- 
standing quality of his work in 
Iiistory. His move into sociology was 
loo rapid and loo short for one to 
be sure what he might have 
achieved in that field. What he did 
achjeve, unfortunately, stands com- 
parson with, some of the worst 
product*. Of the discipline. Although 
the sociology section of this book is 
the largest of the three, there is 
sohie evidence (for example in the 
bibliography of his work which Is 
included) that Nettl himself was 
moving back to earlier styles of 
Work just before his premature 
death in an . air crash in 1968. 

^ Distidctions between social science 
disciplines are deeply unsatisfactory 
find usually unconvincing. This was 
certainly Nettl's view and it Is a 
view confirmed by the oddness of 
some of the dasslflcaiions in this 
volume. Nevertheless the Way the 

?r°rSf te S i bc?n ar f«ng«* invites us to 
yea* history, politic? find sociology 
as separate kinds of intellectual 
work and to compare the si^te of 
-much choice 

On lhfl.'RVhlnnAft IfrA Aba. '.il 


There may Mil be c»il 
eventual pay-off frto M 


wins hands down. Political scientists, 
by comparison, would seem to l»e a 
group of sound and respectable allons iiiL'rc fwve beta of ^ 
craftsmen, knowing what they n r »„[ forth# time 

regard ns knowledge and yelling on of lh,n «* 11,11 ,or - 

with the joh of gathering it, untrou- 
bled hy inhibiting epistemological 
doubts hut trapped in a method of 
work which does not easily accom- 
modate imagination. Sociology fin- 
ishes a bud third, a mixture of 
enormous theoretical pretensions 
tind n paralysing methodological un- 
certainty. Mr Freeman's exsay is an 


whatever W. O. 
hero contributes a prtdWs*® 
on what a theory of mcW 
Uon would be like if _ 
and others may say abfldPft 
tity of sociology 
in principle, it is ** 


The Origins of (ho 
First World War 
Great Power Rivalry 
and 

.German War Aims 

Edited by H. W. Koch 

^ collection of articles 
Jwcnis a wide range of 
•praioD on the controversy 


SMjnfi the origins of 
World War I and Germany's 

wr sims. — - 1 


mvi lauiiy. mr rreeman a essay is an practice WstoriW?^- - 
honourable exception^ to this pattern- thing and w^ 10 ' ® 


For the rest, the sociological' con tri- rath*r, , lar 


Many of the 
•Mnbutinns have been 

jHiUted i n t 0 Engllsh [of 

time. 

.-■T* paper 95p 


bu lions are essentially familiar exer- spent by . 5 ftw! 

rfscs (good of their kind) in wor- weir own » n J cU s ) 
rying about what sociology would instinct was to 
or should be like if only sociologists this book sugges 
could gel round to doing it. one. 


The belonging bug 


JACQUELINE SCHERER j 
Contemporary Community 
155pp. Tavistock. £2.50. 


The 
&ecms, is to 

cally we have a^P^ 
community. As 


or Xhe Evidence we w« offered bm 
’to .conclude, fiat for, ;shw intdJec; 


All you need is love, went the Beatles 
song In the mystical 1960s. Now, 
nil you need is community. The 
word i* flung ail over the place rather 

like paper tissues. Nearly always, it cuuum"***'.!' ■— limited i® 
is a positive word. It is laudable lo its value isaw 
have , a sense of community. The m ils practical J^jii 
community Ls basically good since nity can be inve 

everyone accepts that man is a social esting to conjo J ;.jf J* 
animal. Recently, there has been a’ would be, 
desperate attempt to foster n sense series of c< ^ rt [i v , 
of coMmunity,. especially in big cities define to ^ 

and the suburbs swollen with ul| the it would pPP car , ; •; ’ ; 
alienated of the lonely crowd. . ’ :. exercise. 

Jacquelinb* Scherer's book sets pul What is 
to examine (be different sorts of Inr comijwfjJ' . , ^ 
situation that the word “commu- kind of s, ^„i! 0 f 

their very 


JVo ntiv titles in 
‘^Casebook series 
® e nJonson: Volpone 
^Selection of 
Critical Essayg 

pN by 1 
■Jp A. Barish 
: '|W Mnuini a selcc- 
‘ftefrt C ! r y cflt,ci »ro and 

A Sclwi 
and an Ind « 

thing. ^ ■ ‘ 
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descriptive, even explanatory, power 
by empirical studies. Of course, one 
can say, “ IjcI us look at countries 
that arc called democracies and see 
what they have in common." But 
unless we agree in advance on 
whose naming we ncccpt (nnd that 
surely involves a theory of demo- 
ciucy), the answer will he, ‘ Not 
much." liven if we limit ourselves to 
constitutional democracies (as dis- 
tinct from people's democracies, 
guided democracies, and others), 
how do wo know what part of the 
features they share relate In their 
democratic character, as distinct 
from other general characteristics, 
without a prior theory? 'Ihe same 
Is surely true of lolalilariatiism. 

Of course llw three regimes men- 
tioned had much in common. It may 
even he that they shared certain 
Important features in a way that no 
other politics have shared them 
before or after fas Professor Sehapiro 
maintains). This may lead lo a 
possible classification (among other 
classifications which would separate 
them). In itself, however, it hardly 
makes totalitarianism n useful con- 
cept for the explanation of how 
such regimes develop or how they 
operate, much less for an explana- 
tion involving why. 


society 

parly apparatus) which progressively 
ate into Ihe fabric id both slate nml 
society. 


Thai is (rue enough, but it is not 
quite the point. One can argue— ns 
Hans Buchhcim broadly did in his 
perceptive honk, Totalitarian Rale — 
that the distinguishing feature of 
totalitarianism is Ihe extent to which 
the political order (its organization 
and its values) cals its way Into the 
life and thoughts or the individual 
mi that society (manipulated, it is 
true) finally absorbs Ihe citizen. A 
political system is totalitarian, then, 
in so far as it approximates lo (his 
state of affairs. Fascist Italy whs 
not. Nazi Germany and Stalinist 
Russia more or less were, totalitar- 
ian regimes. 

Whsil Professor Sehapiro offers Is 
in large pari an account of the three 
regimes in question. He finds that 
these were systems of n new type 
largely because the features they 
shared, though fuund in varying 
degrees in earlier, systems also, were 
for Lhe first lime brought together in 
n framework of mass democracy. To 
that extent they are entitled lo a 
label. But this seems to be taxonomy 


innur spring of nun's n ml it us which 
led him to set up. or tolerate, societies 
ol this uuiurc 

— only to add that such studies " full 
outside the scope of an enquiry into 
the nature of the concept ", 

A snort of exasperation is the 
likely reaction. What is the political 
scientist, or even the informed gen- 
eral reader lo whom the general 
editor refers, interested in after all? 
Surely he wants an answer lo more 
Ihnn the historical question of how 
commentators used tlic term in tho 
1930s and l 4 >40s ? Surely the ques- 
tions Professor Sehapiro dismisses 
arc exactly those for which concepts 
nre formulated in the socinl sciences. 
He is perhaps too much of a 
historian, excellent historian though 
he may be, to contribute lo a series 
called “ Key Concepts in Political 
Science ", Perhaps one should forget 
the series title and read his book 
straight. 

It is harder to say anything about 
Tradition and Authority. Professor 
Friedrich is a prolific writer : (here 
can hardly be an encyclopedia 
without an article or an inter- 
national conference without a paper 
by him. What he offers is cm 
extended essay giving his thoughts 
on the problem of authority and 
tradition. Much of it is learned. Too 
often, however, he is allusive, loo 
often his statements require a good 
deal of explanation if they arc to bo 
entrusted lo students as a guide- 
book. Is it, for example, really 
enough lo say that ” Marx first 
spoke of the superstructure of ideas 
ax ideology nnd meant by it the 
society's tradition "? Often, loo, ho 
is polemical. He writes, for example, 
-of the radicals who use obscenities — 
a language which makes the human 
relationships they preach impossible 
(n fair point I)— and adds : " Words 
arc rarely mere words in such situa- 
tions, and when the police use 
violence to suppress them, they are 
not ‘ over-reacting 1 as is so often 
claimed:” Perhaps that is just cure- 
less writing. Has lie really thought 
about what lie means by " violence M 
in that sentence or, indeed, what is 
nienin by '* ru-er-rcacting ’*? 

Professor Friedrich also writes, 
apropos the danger of undermining 
authority ns he defines it : " Haw 
can n school of higher learning hope 
lo fund ion effectively without the 
authority of those who are to trans- 
mit tradition and show its creative 
potential for further development ? ’’ 
One onn understand the frustration 
of one who appears to commute 
between American and German 
universities. But — and I his particu- 
larly with reference to Germany— 
whose authority is- ut stake? Tho 
reHliiy, even lifter the Second World 
War, was a self-perpetuating, all- 
powerful group of professors, dedi- 
cated scholars most of them, but- 
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us no further. Significantly, he says : 


wiSTcwf 1 r w3S!iR definitb/’ of Thc sociologically inclined author will . ^ of 

terns. Much abbreviated, these are arc , hc socia! factors which lead one one ^jght well opt for 

an official all-pervasive ideology, a country but not another along Ihe.pHlh fcmiStels of youth against the 
single mass party led by one man 0 f tola JltarlaniMii. The ps>choloaically Uk ! Jconoclwts ot you n agam?i mo 
and .superior to the slate machine, a rindlned author will want.to study the : esta^ed servants ct iraquioq. ... 
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lunger Johst, Kolbenheyeri Poiind bloglcal rdatidhship between literary 
and Marinetti. hIso figure In the and political Taoism, it » simplis- 
hnnk os ooinls of comparison. tic, for example, to reduce Fascist 


to a country club; 
mune to a Iar J£ 
tion, docs const -g™ 

is to " 


some form or 
however 


nity " covert. I 
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Drlcu lu Racheftc, Cfllde, Brasillach 
et la tenlafion fasciste 
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Some New and 


Forthcoming Titles 
from 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


Just Published 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


(An Open Unlvmslly Set Book) 

Edited by OSWALD HAN FLING 
'iliis is a volume of readings 
scleclud lty members t»f thc Open 
University Problems of -Philo* 
Aophy M course team. The scope 
and nature of the volume is such 
thM it is of value to anyone Inter- 
ested in philosophy whether or not 
they enrol for the course. 

0 631 14430 1 £4.75 net (Boards) 

0 631 14460 9 £2.10 net (Paper) 
★ 

PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND 

SOCIETY 

VOLUME IV 

.Edited by PETER LAS! JETT, 

W. C. RUNCIMAN and 
QUENTIN SKINNER 
This is thc fourth volume of n 
scries which was started in 1936 
and which over the years has con- 
stituted a succession of progress 
reports on thc stale of political 
and social theory in tho United 
Kingdom and America. 

0 631 14410 2 £2.55 net 

BELIEF, LANGUAGE AND 
EXPERIENCE 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 
This investigation is an unconven- 
tional aticinpl to answer Will gen- 
stein's queition " Is belief an ex- 
perience ? ™ More largely, the 
issue is whether a capacity fur 
belief constitutes a natural resem- 
blance among men such as must 
form pari . or any account of 
human powers. 

0 631 14430 7 JE3.7J net (approx.) 
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LUCIEN LEVY-ORUHL 
JliAN 4'AZENEUYK 
T ranslated by Pin HR RlVlERF. 

A brilliant study of the French 
philosopher nnd social scientist 
whose works continue to exert an 
Influence on anthropologists and 

S lillpsophcr* today. 

631 1.1880 3 £1.60 net 

★ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF KANT’8 
VIEW OF ETHICS 
KEITH WARD 

Written for the reader or student 
who has some knowledge of 
Kani's ethical doctrine but who 
has not the lime to read every- 
thing in Kant's- voluminous output 
relevant to his view pf ethnics. 

0 631 1421)0 2 £2.95 net 

FROM SYMBOLISM TO 
STRUCTURALISM : 

LEVI-STRAUSS IN A LITERARY 

TRADITION 

JAMES A. BOON 

Few thinkers have been ihe sub- 

! cct of so many books in their own 
i retime os Claude Levi-Strauss, 
Professor of Anthropology at thc 
College de France. In Ids percep- 
tion of Levi -Strauss as nn essen- 
tially nineteenth-century figure. 
aHd In* his rearrangement of . the 
boundaries of anthropology and 
literature, Mr. Boon reveals a 
. ytarjHngly original niind. Hia bpok 
offers . Important blights ,to ; those 
l.eriadged in sociology and anthro- 
pology, as Well as finguislitaj- com- 

E aru.live literature • nnd 'modern 

mgudges. 

0 631 141QD 6 £3.00 act 

★ 

THE HERAKLES THEME 
C. K. GALINSKY 
Most studies - of Hcraklcs l)ave 
been written by scholars of mytho- 
logy, religion, or art. who .nave 
tended ' to ignore "the . literary 
I ; aspects of the HeraklCJ theme. 

- Piofcssor Oalinsty’i •! work -pro- ' 
vldc^ a - sorv^i both, dfjcrlplive 
ardanalyilcaL of the most rignlfi- 
cahCipdapiailohs of Hcmklea in 
western literature. Professor W- B- 
Stanford, wrjujs : " !t ii ah excel- 
lent aludy V . -(with) lucid and. 
lively style anil aboard appeal both 
to classical iRhobis and to stu- 
dents of mythology nnd compara- 
, live lilcraliire.’ 1 

I'D 631 14020 4 r. £4.50 net 

LUDWIG WITT GENSTEIN— 
LETTERS TO C. K. 0GCEN 
WITH COMMENTS . 

Edited b> G. Vf)N WRIGHT 
All orders for thfc book to be sent 
ip'Roullydge and Kegan Paul Ud. 
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Arabs, Jews, and the war through quotations 


OCTOBER 13 1972 TLS : 1223 


LARRY COLLINS smri DOMINIQUE 
LAPIEItKE : 

O Jerusalem ! 

637 pp including 60 photographs 
Weidenfdd and NicoKon. £4. 

DAN KURZMAN: 

Genesis 1948 

The l-'irst Arab Israeli War 
750pp. Valle mine. Mitchell. £3.05. 
EDGAR O'BALLANCE: 

The Third A rah -Is rue! i War 
288pp. Faber and Faber. £3.50. 

MICHAEL BAR-ZOHAR: 

Spies ill the Promised Lund 

Iser Hard and die Kradi Secret 

Service 

Translated by Monroe Stearns 
292pp. DuvjvPoynler. £3. 

The three wars between the Arabs 
and Jews were full of drama and, 
ns they arouse strong partisan inter- 
est’ in the West, continue to be cho 
subject of much miscellaneous writ- 
ing. Two books dealing with the 
first of these wars tthat of 1948) now 
appear simultaneously. Thev arc a 
formidable pair. O Jerusalem? 
weighs Ihrce-and-a-half pounds and 
runs to 637 pages, only lo be beaten 
on points by GVfirt/c 1948 which tips 
ihc scales at three ounces land 1 13 
pages) more. But Dan Kurzman 
deals with the whole war. whereas 
J-arry Collins and Dominique 
l.apierre concentrate, as their title 
implies, on the fate of the capital 
city. 

Both books adopt the same tech- 
nique, derived from — -and conceiv- 
ably directed towards— -the cinema 
and television, which assumes that 
the render, though quite prepared 
to .sit through ail epic, must Jiave it 
broken up Lor him into brief and 
continually shifting scenes of not 
more than a thousand words; or so. 
Cutting is all. Each scene must be 
viewed through the eyc$ and prefer- 
ably through the conversation of 
one nr two named participants. 

Unfortunately, this technique is 
not u success. The constant shifting 
of theme produces an effect not of 
variety but of stupefying monotony. 
There is no change of pace or pitch. 
On rare occasions when a longer and 
more coherent treatment is permit- 
ted — when, for example, Mr Collins 
and Mr Lapierrc are wriljng of the 
Kfar Etzinn ambush or The Deir 
Yassin massacre — the virtues of a 
more conventional narrative come 
into their own. But for the most 
part the result is a mess, rather as if 
weekend painters had set about 
copying Frith's " Derby Day *' using 
the pointillist method. 

A sample. Chapter 15 of *0 Jeru- 
salem i begins : " John Bagot Glubb, 
Glubb Pasha, sin red .with :uncon- 
ceuled distaste at the gray city 
slipping past the windows of his 
Humber." Chapter 16 begins: 

“ Aura Herzog . contemplated with 
satisfaction the gray flannel suit she 


hiid purchased as pari uf her trous- 
seau at Cairn's Sictncl department 
si ore." Well, perhaps hot-h of them 
did have these gray visions, and 
then again perhaps they did not. 
Perhaps also there are heller ways 
than this of introducing an examina- 
tion of llriijsh policy towards Pales- 
tine i which is uliui chapter 15 is 
about) or American policy towards 
Palestine (which is what, more sur- 
prisingly. chapter 16 is about). 

Reservations of this sort must he 
allowed because the quotation- 
marks with which most pages are 
liberally sprinkled, the vast biblio- 
graphies, the publishers’ awe at the 
time .uni l ton Me which their authors 
have dev oted to their (asks, combine 
to persuade the reader that he is 
gening something approaching that 
hypnotic ami elusive quality —the 
(ruth. 

Where tiny writing with a Pales- 
tinian setting is concerned it is 
legitimate to ask what the truth is. 
There must, surely, he something 
solid behind all the direct speech 
u nd all the adverbs, even if \vc are 
not able to evaluate it ourselves. In 
so many cases a common source 
(shall we call it Q '?) seems to lio 
beneath the versions given us by Mr 
( oil ins and Mr Lapicrrc on the one 
hand and Mr Kui/nian on the other. 
To take one example : the scene is 
Damascus ; the actors. Abdul Kadci 
Husscini (the most elFcelivc of the 
Palestinian military leaders) and 
Ismail Sahvat, the Iraqi general 
supposed to be coordinating Arab 
attacks; the time, the beginning of 
April, 1948. l-'irsr the 0 Jerusalem ! 
version: 

Abdul Khadcr's Inst days in Damascus 
hud been as disillusioning us the curlier 
ones hud hecn. Despite (he angry 
conclusion uf their first encounter, he 
had met again with Sulwiit Pa slut. It 
whs during one of ilieir conferences 
Mint (he news uf Irekal's failure at 
(vASluJ ur rived. 

“If yotir . men cannot retake 
Kustcl ", Svifwat Pasha hnd remarked, 
'* then we will ask Kaukji i» do it." 

Ahdul Kltudcr hat I made still 
another plcu for weapons. The answer 
was the fifty rifles lie had brought 
buck to Jerusalem. , . . "The blood of 
Palestine mid its people shall he on 
your head ", Ahdul K hiulcr had 
angrily told dm unyielding Iraqi gen- 
eral ns he stamped out of (.heir 

meeting. 

Now for ihc Genesis } f J48 ver- 
sion : 

** My find ! " exclaimed Genera] Ismail 
SufwiiE Pasha ..." Knslel has fallen to 
the Jews ! " 

There was u shocked silence. Then 
SufwMt turned to Ihc Palestinian com- 
mander and said : “Ahd cl-Kader. it s 
up to you to get it buck. If you cannot 
do it, tell us and vve will assign the 
(ask to Kanukii,' 1 

Abd el-Kader, who was responsible 
for the Jerusalem area, turned white 
vvilli fury as he retorted : *■ Pasha, the 
Word * K ax lei * is derived from ' the 
foreign word ‘ castle \ And it means 
a fortress invulnerable to Italian rifles 
and the little ammunition we have. Give 
me the arms I’ve asked for and I'll take 
■l back. . ..." 


” Ahd el-Kader ", Sal'wai snapped, 
■'can't you iiiulei. stand 1 haw n<> 
I'.llllllUls.'’ 

the Palestinian llien rose, picked up 
a map uf Palestine that was spread on 
i lie ta hie, and threw it in Siifwiii's face. 

" Yuli are dailuls I " he shouted. 
"Criminals! History will record ih.it 
yon have abandoned Palestine. I’m 
going in win hack Kastcf -anus ■ >r no 
iirnis. I will lake ir hack or die ! ” 

Mr Kurzni.'in. who clearly knows 
« hill should have happened its well 
.is what did, says: “ Using the 

techniques of the novelist ami the 
biographer, I have tried to bring 
history alive." But he also claims : 
" I have checked every fact to the 
extent possible", and there are in- 
dented passages in tienesis J’HH 
where the techniques of the novelist 
and Ihc biographer sire presumably 
meant to be in suspense. 

Vet lake, for example, the note on 
Nasser. Here, after all, is a pretty 
well documented character ; but 
somehow Mr Kurzman manages to 
cram a great number of errors into 
a very small space. Nasser was born 
in Alexandria, not in "si dusty, 
mud-hut village of Upper Egypt ", 
hollowing the 1936 Anglo-Eyyp- 
tiiin treaty the British had not 
“ evacuated all of Egypt except the 
Suez Cana! Zone Although Nasser 
was at one time sympathetic ti. the 
Young Egypt Parly he pro ha hi y did 
not actually join it. In February, 
1952 Farouk did not dismiss " his 
pro-Bril ish government ”. nor was 
he “taken prisoner" by "British 
tank-led units " who " released him 
only after he had signed u document 
appointing a pro-British premier". 
It was not "the following day" that 
the Free Officers movement was 
formed by Nasser. 

Mr Collins and Mr l.apierre arc 
on the whole more considerate of 


facts, though they often go wrong 
where it would have hecn easy ui go 
right. When they come to deal with 
the events of February, 1942. they 
manage to convert poor Hussein 
Sirry Pasha (head or Mr Kur/man's 
pro-British government I into a 
" pru-Cierman Prime Minister", and 
they have Sir Miles 1 ampson him- 
self brandishing a revolver in (he 


; I >'" , .V devoid of bii* jf i 
,mi } < vrtamly he 
and JJ nobody's adv^u 
sail. 1 el once again ihc,™-,; 
seen essentially i rnm Jvl 
point of view. 

. ,|his » pany Kviae s jTkNew American 
information Estate Papers 



was not " Britain's senior intelli- 
gence officer in the Middle Fast " 
and whose initials they have got 
wrong) a “ Bl ini pish hangover from 
l.awrcnce days " is to go about its 
far wrong as one possibly can. 

It is a relief lo turn from such 
historically valueless works to Edgar 
O'Railance's latest piece of military 
exegesis. Ihc June War hns already 
been the subject of many mono- 
graphs, but this is probably the most 
comprehensive and clearest so far. 
Details of the fighting on each front 
arc given chronologically ami ampli- 
fied by sensible and astringent com- 
ment. It is hard lo quarrel with the 
conclusion : 

After die post mortem results have been 
studied, and all arguments and excuses 
analysed, the conclusion must be that 
the Third Amh-lsrucli War was a 
crushing victory for the Israelis and a 
humiliating defeat for the Arabs. Skil- 
ful propaganda and public relations 
techniques displayed the successes and 
martial qualities of the Israelis in ihcir 
best light lo the world, at the same 
lime carefully hiding the few chinks in 
their armour, while tile ensuing sulky 
silence of the Arabs obliterated many 
nr their good points and minor suc- 
cesses. 

Major O'Ballnncc claims that his 
narrative mice in hear that word 


“"“"mu explained a ^mla 
how the fighting won "-Air,- jj.v w JmerUan Stole Papers pro- 
no such help was possible f' fei comprehensive, well-arranged 
Egyptians, Jordanians, or Sjru [dunr-to-amsuli reference work, 
partly because Israel fought^ ky contain all the major and focal 
enl war and the Arabs for tai fdtuldocumenfs- (collected and 
the time nn ineoliereni oh suipd from printed and archival 

largely because of a natural c .4 wcesj-andare published in li sub 
nity of approach. Bonds ol p) kikus 

and religious identity lend hi i MANUFACTURES, with inlro 
Western writers with tod ^ Aicilon by Alfred D. Chandler, 

citizens. It has become ax si, Jr., toward University. 9 vols, 
for the West to look at Eht i 1365. . , , . 

wars through Israeli cyci t i INDIAN AFFAIRS, with Intro 
always has been to look u ducllon by L°rmg B. Priest, Ly- 
Persian wars thruugli tired. i\t 13 . v °.’ 

M.t )or 0 Ballnnce pays marp . 0 f Toledo, 1 5 vols. §560. 

tiles to the efficiency of fe isoCIAL POLICY, with introduc- 
in l ell ige nec services both in \\ ! don by Charles F. , Rose nberg, 

and in enemy countries, lit Uphuiity or Pennsylvania, 

Michael ,Scm URK. witl. inlr 0 d,,c- 

ihr l* roamed brings no* ^ bv Fdward j , RHsmuasen, 

nation to their 1967 op^atiwi B.S,brpt.of Agriculture. 19 vols. 
hook is more a biography (/ 1950. 

Harel, who built up hmchir ‘PUBLIC JtNANC^ with uitro. 

gence network after ui&jffii p „ Univ ;„ ilyi :]2s ola. $1450. 
and bended it until his resign^ i COMMERCE, with introduction 
1963. This is an anecdotal r*nl br Stephen Salsbury , University 
espionage successes and (atom J™ aw ‘[ rc - '* 7 v ?^' 5 
brines us back lo ll* l i“ Y .-." i,h lu 


The China Library 

General Ixdilnr: l)r. JiiIi-h D.ivids, 
rrofessor of American Diplnuulic 
History, Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, 

Reginald I'. Joiinslon, 

TWU.IGIITiN 'IT 1 K, FOIUBDDKN 
CITY. New York, 1931. S31. 

W. II. MeitluirsL 

CHINA: Its Stale and Prospects with 
1,. special Reference to the Spread of 
' Hie Gospel. London, 1841!. ?25, 

Rev. Charles Gut/luff 

TI1R I JFK OF TAOUKWANG, 

LATE KMPF.ROR OF CHINA: With 
Memoirs or the Court of Peking, .. 
London, 185*2. S15. 

Sir John Francis Davis 
CHINA: A General Description of 
that Empire and Its Inhabitants... 
London, 1857. "nd edition, Svols, 
$35. 

G. R. ’Williamson 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. DAVID 

AREKL.D.n.: Late Missionary to 

China. New York, 1848. gJ.4. 

Edmund Roberts 

EMBASSY TO 111!: EASTERN 

COURTS OF COCHI N-CI UNA, SIAM 

AN1> MUSCAT, In the U.S. Slnop of- 

War /VflcnrA... 183 2-3-1. New York, 

1837. Slit). 

Frederick Wrlls Williamt 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS,' LI.D-. 

Missionary, lMplmn.u, Sinologue. 
New York, 1889. 5 *0. 




William A. P. Martin 
THE SKIGE IN PEKING: China A 
Against the World. New Vorh, 

$15. 

| ohn Slade 

NARRATIVE OF THE LA VE PKt> 
(IKE DINGS AND EVEN IS IN CHINA. 
Canton, 1839. 513. 
fir urge B. Stevens 

THE LIFE, Ll- ITERS AND |CH.*R. 
NAI.S OF TIIE REV. AND HON. 
PETER PARKER, M.D. Jloston, 1896. 
$17. 

Charles MacFarlanc 

TIIF. CHINESE REVOLUTION, With ' 
Details of the Habits, Manners, and 
Customs of China and the Chinese. 
London, 1853. $12.50 
Captain Arthur Cunynglminc 
THF. OPIUM 3VAR: Being Rccollec- 
lions of Service in China. Philadelphia, 
1845. $14. 

Wei Yuan, trails, by F.. H. Parker 
CHINESE ACCOUNT OF THE 
OPIUM WAR. Shanghai, 1888. $8. 
Comm. J. Elliot Bingham, R. N. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO CHINA, From the Commence- 
ment of the War lo Hie Present Period. 
London, 1842, 2 vols. $35. 

I.l.-Cnl, G. J. WnlsL-lcy 
NARRATIVE OF THE WAR WITH 
CHINA IN 1860. London, 1862. $17, 
Robert M. Mela no 
REMINISCENCES, 1827-1897. 

1903. $10. 


fe I ft- rum Junes 

THE FALL OF TSINGTAU, With .t 
Simly uf Japan's Ambitions in China, 
Boston, 1015. $ 1 4.50 
Sir | (din Francis Davis 
CHINA, DURING I!IE WAR AND 
SINCE THE PEACE. London, 1852. 

2 yds. $31. 

Lord Charles BeresTord 
till. BREAK-UP OF CHINA: With 
and Account of Its Present Commerce, 
Currency, Waterways, Annies, Rail- 
ways, Politics and Future Prospects. 
New York, 1899. $24. 

George 3V. Cooke 

CHINA: Being “The Times" Special 
Correspondence from China in the 
Yean* 1857-1858. London, 1858. $23. 
Rosewcll 21. Graves . 

FORTY YEARS IN CHINA: or 
China ill Transition, Bnllimure, 1895, 
$18,50 

Fernand Farjcucl 

T HROUGH TIIF. CHINESE REVOLU- 
TION {tr. from French). New York, 
1916. $16. 

'Sydney and Majaric B, Greenbie 
GOLD OF OPH1R. New York, 1937. 
$17. 

Gideon Nye 

THE RATIONALE OF THE CHINA 
QUESTION: Comprising an Inquiry 
into the Repressive Policy of the Im- 
pcrial Government with Considera- 
tions or tho Duties of (lie Three Treaty 
Powers, England, France, America.., 
Macau, 1857. 3rd edition. SIL. 


Robert Fortune 
A RESIDENCE AMONG THE 
CHINESE: Inland, on the Coast, and 
at Sea, Being a Narrative oT Srenes 
and Adventures during a Third Visit 
Li> China, from 1853 lu 1856, 

London, 1857, $21. 

James Harrison Wilson 
CHINA: TRAVELS AND INVEST!- 
CATION IN THE "MIDDLE KING- 
DOM": A Study of Its Civilization 
and Possibilities Together with an 
Account, of the Boxer War... New 
York, 1901. 3rd edition. $19. 

John S earth 

TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA: The 
People, Ihc Rebels, and the Mandarin*, 
Edinburgh, 1 860. $18. 

Marquis De Mages 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BARON 
GROS'S EMBASSY TO CHINA AND 
JAPAN IN 1857-1858. London, i860. 
$18. 

Eldon Griffin 

CLIPPERS AND CONSULS: Ameri- 
can Consular and Commercial Rela- 
tions With Eastern Asia, 1845-186U. 
Ann Arbor, J 938. $46, 

Paul S. Ueinsclt 

WORLD POLITICS AT THF. END 
OF T11E NINETEENTH GEN FURY, 
As Influenced by the Oriental Situa- 
tion,. New York, J90U. $19. 

Henry Ellis 

JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO 
CHINA. London, 1817. $26, 


The English Pamphlet Collection Library The Age of ihc Glorious Revolution of 1G88. 
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dramu and quolatiun-nwrli 


What is shaping whom? 


traduction by Hamid Hyman, 

Kite University. 7 vols. $334. 
t SCIENCE Sc TECHNOLOGY, 

Vrith Introduction by Nathan i 

Rtlogold, Smithsonian Ins lllu tio'ii, 
_ 14 vols. $G5l». 

BMPUBLIC LANDS, with ultra- 



An eiichiridioiVof arcane sesquipedalian items 
which will appeal to the opiomania of an eximious 
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Misused, 

] EMedbylmtescUnlng - v . 

i At ) as 1 ,a diction a ry \vh ich dpesh’t waste pi'e^ious^ 
i . . ; space defi ning words we- aH know but ; 

concentrates entirely: pti-those difficult ^'oYds whose 

■ meaning so oftenidifdes us. Laurenc^ Urdang/;: > 

■ *!a' ^ professional lexicographer witb twenty .years V ' 
9 ^perience.hascomhiled a comprehensive 'yet truly 
economical dictionary, which will be vy6lcbmed by : 

. : all who appreciate the precise use bfAvords;:^/: 


JACOB M. 1.ANDAU (Editor) : 

Man, State, mid Soviet y in Hie Con- 
(eniporniy Middle Iutsf 

532pp. Pull Midi. £4.50. 

Man. Slate, am! Society in /he Con- 
temporary Middle Hast is yet another 
book of readings on political and 
social change intended for the univer- 
sity market. Part One contains four- 
teen extracts under the heading 
'■ State and Poliiics ", Part Two an- 
other seventeen on Views ot Man 
and Society ". A companion volume 
will provide further readings in 
Middle Eastern history. 

According to the blurb the aim of 
the series in which this volume 
appears is to provide " an introduc- 
tion to the forces that are shaping 
the development of major societies 
or areas". Unfortunately, however, 
there is little guidance from the 
editor about what these forces are, 
why they are important, or how 
they ought lo be analysed. There is 
an equal lack of guidance about 
thoie factors, if any. which make 
development in the Middle East 
different from that in other parts of 
Asia or Africa. Indeed, there is a 
< mnrkcd unwillingness to make gqn- 
: era! conynfcrjts' : of any kind. "The 
; Middle 'East ■ ... . is . a diverse 
region", Mr Landau begins bis 
introduction, " and. frequently defies 
generalization- Qr, again, whin 


economic development. 


linked more ami more closely with 
the expanding European economy, 
then as they were subject to the twin 
processes of eoloni/ulion and tlceo- 
ioni/uiiou. In each case the effects 
of these experiences continue In 
exercise an important effect on con- 
temporary development, lo lake 
only one example, the consumption 
pat tern nf the urban middle class 
which began to he established in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
with its emphasis on the purchase of 
European goods, has had a signifi- 
cant influence on the types of facto- 
ries which have been built under 
local programmes of industrializa- 
tion via import-substitution. 

As it is, Mr Landau's unwilling- 
ness lo attach any importance to 
common features of this kind leads 
him to mention only a random 
selection of discrete problems with- 
out suggesting how any of them 
might be systematically related. His The Middle East and N»“ 
choice of readings is also guided by 1972-73 
the same spirit. Thus what he des- 
cribes as giving a " balanced pic- 
ture ” of the subject of man, slate 
and society turns mil to. be no more 
than an attempt to make cure that 
each of the major countries and 
some of the major problems are 
covered in at least one extract. 

As for the readings themselves, 
the' vast majority arc lakcn from 
easily accessible hooks and journals. 


i , , ni .i„ nitlifi.-al tntttfS todion by ThoniHS I.e Due, 
made lo relate polilul ffl^Un College. H vols. $372. 


~uuu V-Uiic^t, B VIMS, 9.1 1 £, 

7*7 ii r ,h e «j* ll i^ NSPORT ' V[ ' ,ON & inter- 

It is hard lu suy 

- . - ijm ™) University ot Fcmisylvania. 

might he difficult for «mw JJ* 7yoIs. $355. 


Hi* » i^n ol in 4 

^ NAUM PRO VEMF, NFS, with 
a work nf this kind is. > • — - - 

that it eontaiits reading's 


nnuiml*KUVKmr,N lii, with 
htfodiictlou by Thomas (I, Cncli- 

Hr Il.l * «> a i 


unlikely t» be used au.ba*!^ 6 ®^ 1 J r Ireinendous and 
a course on Middle F.aslerni« lilll >jU»luc. Sidney Rainer 
ment unless, perhaps. «... .. tigers University 


ment unless, perhaps. Rnlgere Univers e y 

very closely with anoto ® ^ IF aflhe New American 
which provided nwrc the years J8Q1- 

anecto 1 how the subjKl'^|^' #,,rf be pubti$hed shortly. 

approached. As it ^ 

.stands as a monument '? 
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taken assumption tn« 

simply a matter of £ 
more and more knowieOF 


peateiit examinations of 
sTOcrican economic system was 
ntd np m the printed work of Ll 


invaluable ' I Microfilm Collections 


fdci , wurs ot li 

‘°i, i 7 tes r ’ r enqiorary Economic 
3*** re-publication oE tl 
n iMtofarul * 1 Worlt ‘ s Evaluable lor 

Facts, of ti,e 

■ . -.^[RATION Or ECONOMIC 

^o4^^ 9 7 3 o Ml):3 2voI S . 

Jographs <wUlfnby0ie 

lte7 r ‘ 8 of thc era; Pub. 
j, **40-41. 43 vols. bound in 19, 


General Editor: Gerald M, Straka, 
Professor of English History! Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

William Atwood 

THE rUNDAMF.N PAT. QUESTION 
OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT, 
Proving King William and Queen Mary 
Our Lawful and Rightful King mid 
Queen, I.onduii, 1690, $23* 

George P^tyt , _ , 

LV. X, TAR 1 .1 AMF.NTART A : Or, A 

Treatise of the Law and Custom ot 
tlic Parliaments t»f England, London, 
1690, and bound with 
Sir B. Georgeann 

THE DEFENSE OF THE PART.IA- 
MENT OF ENGLAND IN THE CASE* 
OF JAMES H, London, 1692. 

2 vols. in 1. 321.50 
Edmund Hohun 

THF. HIS TORY. OF THF. DESER- 
TION, Or An Account of All tho 
-Public k Affairs in England from the 
Beginning of September, 1688, lu the 
Twelfth of February Following. 
London, 1689, $14. 


J .lines Ralph 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DUR- 
1NG TIIE REIGNS OF KING WIL- 
LIAM. QUEEN ANNE, AND KING 
GEORGE 1, London, 1744-16. 

•! ttiliu v»Ls. s:; iu. 

Sir James Tyrtll 

BIBLIOTHECA POUTICA: Or An 
Inquiry into the Ancient Constitution 
or the English Government, London, 
1691. $48. 

Cicorgc Macaulay Trevelyan 
SELECT DOCUMENTS FOR QUEEN 
ANNE'S REIGN DOWN TO THE 
UNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1702-07. 

, Cambridge, 1929. $13.50 . 

STA TE TRACTS i Being n Further 
Collection of Several Choice 'Treatises 
Relating lo the Government, from the 
Year 1660 to 1689. Now Published in 
a Body, to Shew lire Necessity, and 
Clear the Legality of the Late Revo- 
lution. Londonj 1692, $40. 

THF. PIIF.NIX, Or A Revival of Scarce 
and Valuable Tracis. London, 1707- 
08, 2 vub: $56. 


John Gulch, editor 
COLLECTANEA CURIOSA; Or Mis- 
rclhmcous TracIs.i.Chlcrty Collected 
from the Manuscripts of Archbishop 
Sancroft. Oxford, 1781.. 2 vols. $55, 
I lit r mine lion liy C. II. Tirlh 
STUART TRACTS, 1 603 1G93. 
Westminster, 1903. $29. 

Introduction by George A. Ailken 
LATER STUART TRACTS, 1G90- 
1712. Westminster, 1903. $21. 
Narcissus Lullrcll 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL RELATION 
OF STATE AFFAIRS FROM SEP- 
TKMBXR, 1678 TO APRIL, 1714. 
Oxford, 1857. 6 vols. $185. 

(iuy Mlege 

THE NEW STATE OF ENGLAND 
UNDER OUR PRESENT MONARCH, 
KING WILLIAM III. London, 1699.. 
$28.50 ; 

Sir Robert Alkyiw ^ 

THE TOWER, JURISDICTION. AND 
PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 
London, 1689. $16.75 


Gilbert Burnet 

A COLLECTION OF EIGHTEEN 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE CHURCH AND 
STATE. London, 1689. $17. 

A COMPLETE (.OU.Et.'llON OF 
PAPERS, In Twelve Parts; Relating lo 
the iir cat Revolutions hi England and 
Scut land, from the Tinu- of I lie Seven 
Bishop* Petitioning King J.um-s It to 
ihc Coronation uf King william and 
Queen Mary. London, 1689, $24. 

Edmund Cokhmld, editor 
SOME POLITICAL SATIRES OF HIE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edin- 
burgh, <1885. Svob.jal. $12.75 

George Seville, Marquis of Halifax 
Edited by 1 1. C. FoxrrofL 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. I.unduii, 
1898. 2 vols, $46. 
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25 folio voh. $1,075. 
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way. .Historically, the Ottomans i 
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TIIF. RF.GORDS AND BKIF.FS OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OFTIIB 
UNITED STATES, 1832-189C 
"Making available to researchers the 
Supreme Court' Records and Briefs la 
a major aid lo Lhc study of American 
legal history. These documents should 
aud important dimensions of life and ^ 
understanding to the reported decision. 
Willard Hirst, School oj law, Uniter* 
sily uf WisiunsiH. : . 

“Here h Invaluable malenal which 
^fiould be id prreniiial use to students 
and researchers interested in thc.dcvel 1 
opment of American law and instil u- 
tions.” Julius J. Marke t School of Law, 
New York University 

Parti 1832-1860 f 7M. 

Part If J 861-1870 $1125, 

Part 111 . J 871-1880 $2350. 

Part IV 18BI-I890 $4450, . 

Port.V 1891-1896 $3210. 

Complete collection (1832-1896) with 
new index: $11,930. 10 % discount 
on (he purchase of the complete col- 
lection. 

JJolei the second series of the SR ••• 
microfilm edition nflfecor&s aniC 
Briefs of the Supremd UoUrt (i897‘ 
J&25, v/ith a «ew index) will bt aiwh : 
able shortly. Detail* urt request, 


THF. PROFESSIONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF FRANZ BOAS. 
"Franz Boas dominates American 
anthropological thought." Margaret 

"Fran/. Boas (1858-1942) was the 

most influential of all American an- 
thropolodEls. 11 A, It. Badcliffe- ■ 
Brown, Former FrOfldcn t of the 

Royal AolhropologicalJnstitute . . 

Hit vast and meticulous correspon*' 
dence, now published in cooperation 
with the American Philosophical 
Society, Is the essential k?y to his 
mind and work. Here we find ha 
theories, research, findings, hnd opin- 
ions discussed and explained; and m? 
ideas shared wilM the leading anthro- 
pologlslsand scholars pr the century, 
ft is one of the most frequently con- 
sulted collections at the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Over 50.000, Items (or vaiying length) 
arranged for reseat ch-wilh a compre- 
hensive and detailed^ volume printed 

00*35^10 microfilm rolls: $ 1 , 72 ^. 
With 2 volume printed index* 

Jfotfi the i column prin ted index is 

ainilqble separately. ..S^O, ... •. ;; 


ENGLISH STATt TRIALS ,1 163-1858 
XB58, Edited by JVIHJnm Gobbclt, 

T. B. Howell 8t T.J . Howell, J olm 
MacDonnell, arid J ohn K. It* Walks, 
Complete collection on 35 mm micro- 
film rollsi $450. 

JOURNALS OFTHF. ASSEMBLY 
OF JAMAICA* 1663-J 8 26/ ^he 
drief pollfcloal record of wMf wiM • 
undoubtedly- Ihc -riiokt important Brii- 
ijh tolonyr in the West Indies In the . 
eighteenth century." Richard 8. Dunn, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

On ’35mm microfilm rolls: $175. 

THE UNITED STATE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE DEAIJNG 1VI 
WITH ECONOMIC RELATIONS, . * 
18U-1930. Williamson S. Howell, jr., 
Editor* Cov«a every important trade 
devetppinf ht uiclpdibg Comprehensive ■ 
statistical backgrpuhrC Specif section , 
deals with U.S. trade with French 
colonies, j ■ : 

Ori 35mm microfilm rolls: .ft 80; : ■< , 

GENEALOGICAL NOTeS ON GAPE 
. GOD’ FAMILIES, 1620-1901. An ; 

.invaluable. and reUahl«,andeasy**o- 
tise genealogical aud his (orient research 
source. ^ 

On 35iitn| microfilm rolls: $225, , . 


THE ANNUM. OF SCIENTIFIC! 
DISCOVERY, 1850-1 87 1. $85. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE-. 
WENT, 4 8 76-1919, -$535, ' 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCfA- 
TlOiV OF: AMERICAN GEOLOGISTS 
AND NA TURALIST8, 1 8.40-1 84 S; r 
and PROCEEDINGS OP THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
1848-1910. $375. 

ANNALS OF THE LYCEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK, X823-187C. $65, 

proceedings of the boston : • 
SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
1844-3942. if 235.: , 

■; v V/p\ ' 

BOSTON tOURNAtOF NATURAL 
HISTORY, 4834-186 3. $55, 
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^4Drh6 r ^r/" , ‘ At W«*n, Our-. 


Julie I'M- Sop kite 

CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD, 
With a new Introduction by Elizabeth, 
Longford. The enchanting cliap lets - 
pf thh sensitive classic deserve jd be 
read by kll interested in the artistic, 

literary, musical, religious', and poli- 
tical, attitudes of the end of the Vic- 
torlgrvcra. ''f Enchanting," Elizabeth 

Longford. $6.50 . . 
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Arabs, Jews, and the war through quotations 


I.ARKY COM. INS anil DOMINIQUE 

LAPIKURE: 


O Jerusalem ! 

f»37pp including GO photographs 
WcidenfelU aiul Nieolsuii. £4. 


DAN KUKZMAN : 

Genesis 1948 

The First Arab Israeli War 
750pp. Valle mine. Mitchell. 13.' ‘>5. 

EDGAR O' BA LI. ANTE ; 

The 'flilrd Arnb-Ismeli War 
2S8pp. Faber and Faber. £3 .50. 

MICHAEL RAR-ZOHARi 

Spies In Ihe Promised Land 

Iser Ha re! and the Israeli Secret 

Service 

Translated by Monroe Stearns 
292pp. Dav'iVPnynter. £3. 


The three wars between the Arabs 
and Jews were full of drama and. 
us they arouse strong partisan inter- 
est' in the West, continue to he the 
subject of much miscellaneous writ- 
ing. Two books dealing with the 
first of these wars (that of I94S) now 
appear simultaneously. They arc a 
formidable pair. O Jerusalem ! 
weighs lit rce-smd-u -half pounds and 
runs to 637 pages, only to be beaten 
on points by Genesis I94S which tips 
the scales at three ounces land 113 
pagesl more. But Dan Iviirzman 
deals with the whole war. whereas 
Larry Collins and Dominique 
I. a pierre concentrate, ns their title 
implies, on the fate of the capital 
city. 

Both books adopt ihe same tech- 
nique, derived from— and conceiv- 
ably directed towards — the cinema 
and television, which assumes that 
the reader, ihough quite prepared 
to sit through an epic, must have it 
broken up for him into brief and 
conltnuully shifting scenes ol' not 
more than a thousand words or so. 
Cutting is all. Each scene must be 
viewed through the eyes and prefer- 
ably through the conversation of 
one or two named participants. 

Unfortunately, this technique is 
not a success. The constant shifting 
of theme produces an cileci mil of 


h.id purchased as pari id her trous- 
seau al ( arm's Sieiucl department 
s[i»re." Well, perhaps both of them 
did have these gray visions, and 
then again perhaps they did not. 
Perhaps also there are heller ways 
ihnii this of introducing an examina- 
tion ol British policy towards Pales- 
tine (which is vital chapter 15 is 
about) or American policy towards 
Palestine t which is vital, more sur- 
prisingly, chapter In is about). 

Reservations of this sort must be 
alluwcd because the quotation- 
marks with which most pages are 
liberally sprinkled, the vast biblio- 
graphies, the publishers' awe al Ihe 
lime and trouble which llieir authors 
have devoted to I heir tasks, combine 
to persuade the reader that he is 
getting something approaching that 
hypnotic and elusive quality— Ihe 
truth. 

Where any writing with a Pales- 
tinian setting is concerned it is 
legitimate to ask what the truth is. 
There must, surely, be something 
solid behind all the direct speech 
Hiid all the adverbs, even if we arc 
not able to evaluate it ourselves. In 
so many cases a common source 
(shall wo call it Q 7) seems to lie 
beneath the versions given ns by Mr 
Collins ami Mr I .n picric on the one 
hand and Mr Kur/.tuan on the other. 
To take one example: the scene is 
Damascus; the actors. Abdul Kudei 
Husscini (the most effective of the 
Palestinian military leaders) and 
Ismail Safvvnt, the Iraqi general 
supposed to be coordinating Arab 
attacks : the lime, the beginning of 
April, 1948. First the 0 Jerusalem! 
version ; 


“AW el-Kadcr ". SaCivat snapped, 
' can't you iiink'i stand ! 1 have no 
cannons. ’ 

I lie Palestinian i lien rose, picked up 
a man of Pales line that wits spread oil 
ihe lank*. and threw it in Safwat's luce. 

“ You are trailois ! " he shouted. 
" Criminals ! I tislory will record lli.it 
you have abandoned Palestine. I'm 
going to win hack kuslol— arms ur no 
arms. I will Lake if back or die ! " 


variety but of stupefying monotony. 
There is no change of pace or pitch. 


There is no change of pace or pitch. 
On rare occasions when u longer mid 
more coherent treatment is permit- 
ted — when, for example, Mr Collins 
and Mr Lapicrrc are writing of the 
Kfar Etzion ambush or the Dcir 
Yassin massacre-Mhc virtues of a 
more conventional narrative come 
into their own. But for the most 
part the result is a mess, rather as if 
weekend painters had set about 
copying Frith's “ Derby Day " using 
the pointillist method, 

A sample. Chapter 1 5. of 'O Jeru- 
salem ! begins : " John Bagot Glubb, 
Glubb Pasha, stared with uncon- 
cealed distaste at the gray city 
slipping past Ihe windows of his 
Humber.’* Chapter 16 begins: 
“ Aura Herzog contemplated with 
satisfaction tlic gray flannel suit she 


Abdul Khudcr's Inst days in Damascus 
hud been as disillusioning ns the earlier 
ones had been. Despite the angry 
conclusion til" their first cncnuntcr, he 
had met again with Safwar Pasha. It 
was during nnc »if their conferences 
that the news ol Irckat’s failure at 
KiiMel arrived. 

“U your men cannot retake 
Kaslol ", Safwar Pasha had remarked, 
“then we will ask Knukji to do it." 

Ahdul K hiidcr had made still 
another plea for weapons. The answer 
was the fifty rifles lie Imd brought 
back to Jerusalem. , . . “The blood of 
Palestine and its people shall he on 
your head ”, Abdul Khitdcr had 
angrily told the unyielding Iraqi gen- 
eral ' as he stamped out of their 
meeting. • 


Mr Kurzninn, who clearly knows 
what should have happened as well 
as what did, says: “Using the 

techniques of the novelist and the 
biographer, l have tried to bring 
history alive." But he also claims : 
” I have checked every fact to the 
extent possible ", and there arc in- 
dented passages m Genesis 1948 
where the techniques of the novelist 
and the biographer are presumably 
meant to be in suspense. 

Yet take, for example, the note on 
Nasser. Here, after all, is a pretty 
well documented character ; but 
somehow Mr kur/man manages to 
cram a great number of errors into 
a very* small space. Nasser was born 
in Alexandria, not in “a dusty, 
mud-hut village of Upper Egypt 
Following the 1036 Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty the British had not 
“evacuated all of Egypt except ihe 
Suez Canal Zone “. Although Nasser 
was at one time sympathetic to the 
Young Egypt Party he probably did 
not actually join it. In February, 
1952 Farouk did not dismiss “ hut 
pro-British government nor was 
he “ taken prisoner " by " British 
tank -led units “ who “ released him 
only a her he had signed a document 
appointing a pro-British premier ", 
It was not “ the following day " that 
the 'Free Officers movement was 
formed by Nasser. 

Mr Collins and Mr l.npicrrc arc 
tin the whole more considerate of 


facts, ihough they often go wrong 
w here it would have been easy to go 
right. When they come to deal with 
l lie events of February. MM2, they 
manage to convert poor Hussein 
Sirry Pasha (head ol Mr Kur/nian’s 
pro-Hrilixh government) into :i 
“pro-Gorman Prime Minister", mid 
they have Sir Miles l.ampson him- 
self brandishing a ivvnlvei in Ihe 
Abilin Palace, which makes the epi- 
sode more <i/;<r<i luuiffe than ever. 
And for the record it must he said 
that to call Brigadier < Inylon (who 
was not “ Britain's senior intelli- 
gence officer in the Middle East ” 
and whose initials they have got 
wrong) a “ Blimpish hangover from 
Lawrence days “ is to go about as 
far wrong as one possibly can. 

It is n relicl to turn from such 
historically valueless works to Edgar 
O'Bnllance's latest piece of military 
exegesis. The June War has already 
been the subject of many mono- 
graphs, but this is probably the most 
comprehensive and clearest so far. 
Details of the fighting on each front 
are given chronologically and ampli- 
fied by sensible and astringent com- 
ment. It is hard in quarrel with tile 
conclusion : 


After tlic post mortem results li.ive been 
studied, and all arguments and excuses 
analysed, the conclusion must he dial 
the Third Arab- Israeli War was a 
crushing vietOiy lor die Israelis and a 
hnniiliiiilng defeat I'm the Arabs. Skil- 
ful propaganda and public relations 
techniques displayed die successes ami 
martial qualities of die Israelis in dieir 
best light (o the world, at the .same 
lime carefully hiding the few chinks in 
their armour, while the ensuing sulky 
silence of tile Arabs obliterated many 
of dieir good points and minor suc- 
cesses. 


Major O'Biillance claims that his 
narrative (nice to hear that word 


JACOB M. LANDAU (Editor) : 

Mnn, State, tint) Society In dm Con- 
temporary Middle Ensl 

532pp. Pall Mall. £4.50. 


Now for the Genesis 1948 ver- 
sion : 


*’ My God ! " exclaimed General Ismail 
Safwitl Pasim . . . “ KasicJ hits fallen to 
the Jews ! " 

There wax a shocked silence. Then 
Safwat turned in the Palestinian com- 
mander and said ; “Abd cl-Kuder, u s 
up to yon to get It back. If you cannot 
da it, tell us mid \vc will assign the 
task to Kmuikji.'’ 

Abd el-Kadcr, who was responsible 
for the Jerusalem area, turned white 
.with fury as he retorted ; " Pasha, the 
word. ‘.Katiel’ is derived from the 
foreign word ‘castle’. And it means 
a fortress invulnerable to Italian rifles 
and the little ammunition we have. Give 
me (he arms I've asked for and I'll lake 
it back. ...” 


An enchiridion of arcane sesquipedalian items 
which will appeal to the oniornania of an cximious 
, Gc!neipsc]iaft r \\’hase soph rosy ne wi 1 1 find 
:! re .th^hf.ugacioiis 

’l l i; v fulM felicific pageis. 1 . . 
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Edited by Laurence Urdong 

At last, a dictionary wh i ich doesn't \yaste precious 
; ; ; apace defining words we all' know but 
concCntrates entifely on those djfficult.worcls w^ose . 

: meaning so often elucles us; Laurence; Urdang, ’ ' 
a professional lexicographer wjth-^rtty^iyearsv -V ; 
experience, li as* compiled a coniprebebsiveiyet truly 
economical dictionary, which \vi 11 be 'wdcomed by • ■■ 
.. all wh o appreciate; the precise lists' of wppd s. . :i : 


Man. Stole, ami Society in the Con- 
temporary Mit it lie Host is yet nnulher , 
bunk of readings oil political mid 
social change intended for Ihe univer- 
sity market. Part One contains four- 
teen extracts under the heading 
“ Stale and Politic* ”, Part Two an- 
other seventeen on *‘ Views or Man 
and Society ”, A companion volume 
will provide further readings in 
Middle Eastern history. 

According to the blurb the aim of 
the series in which this volume 
appears is to provide “ an introduc- 
tion to the forces that are shaping 
the development of major societies 
or areas". Unfortunately, however, 
there is little guidance From the 
editor about what these forces are, 
why they are important, or how 
they ought to be analysed. There is 
an equal lack of guidance about 
those factors, if any, which make 
development in the Middle East 
different from that in other parts of 
.Asia t>r ; Africa. Indeed, there is h 
marked unwillingness to make gen- 
eral comments of any kind: “The 
;Mlddlc East ... is r.’ diverse, 
region ", Mr Landau begins his 
introduction, “ and frequently defies 
generalization/’ Or, ; again, when 
discussing the political development 
of the states in the region : " Per- 
haps the only cojnmdn feature has 
been the impact of; nationalism/* 

This is ut least a change from the 
■conventional and equally misleading 
Assumption that, because the mftjor- 
: ity of Middle Eastern countries con- 
tain large numbers of Muslims, they 

■ can all be lumped together 'in terms * 
of some common ; Islamic compo- 

1 nept. But it goes doo f&r the other 
, Way.^ Historically, the Ottomans im- 
:*». .very re^i unity; ion; the 
region qr a ; political level, 7 parlicu- 
; frly in the feign of Abdcl-Hamid II 
dunrig the fast decides before the 
FifSt World VVar. Again; the major- 
- tty pf the countries, in the region 

■ shared, a- common ; pattern of* dfivel-* 

. f l&st,, as 'their predominantly 


linked more and more closely with 
the expanding European economy, 
then us they weic subject to the twin 
processes of colonisation and deco- 
lonization. In each case the effects 
of these experiences continue to 
exercise an important effect on con- 
temporary development. To lake 
only one example, the consumption 
pattern of the urban middle class 
which hegim to he established in (he 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
with its emphasis on the purchase of 
European goods, has had a signifi- 
cant influence on the types oF facto- 
ries which have been built under 
local programmes of industrializa- 
tion via import-substitution. 

As it is, Mr Landau's unwilling- 
ness to altnch any importance to 
common features of this kind leads 
him to mention only a random 
selection of discrete problems with- 
out suggesting how any of them 
might be systematica I ly related. His 
choice of readings is also guided by 
the same spirit. Thus what he des- 
cribes sis giving a “ balanced pic- 
ture " of the subject of nian, slate 
and society turns out lo be no more 
than an at tempi lo make sure that 
each of the major countries and 
some *of the major problems are 
covered in at least one extract. 

- As for the readings themselves, 
the vast majority arc taken from 
easily accessible books and journals. 
But there are also one or two which 
students in England or America 
might experience some difficulty in 
finding, notably a speech in Cairo 
by Abd al-Rahmun al-Hazzaz on 
" This is our Nationalism " and. an 
article on Qasim and . the Iraqi 1 
Communist Party" by O. M. Smo- 
lansky in the Italian journal.. // 
Politico. Tqerc are also two pre- 
viously unpublished papers, one by; 
Emmanuel Quitman on “ Religion 1 
in Israeli .Politics ", the other by S.. ■ 
N. EisemUidt on “ Change find Con- 
tinuity m Israeli Sijcicly • 
i Inevitably, the quality of the read* 
ings is uneven ; Inevitably, too, it . Is 
;:not difficult to think of a number bf 
.useful an idles which have been 


;t gain) is “devoid ol hi,< r , 
noil ;. Certainly he T 


and is nobody's advo^u » 
san. Yd once again ihc^ 
seen essentially from fc'f. 
point of view. 111 


Hus is- partly b^. s . 

information— and nwally ^ 
information at tlm-hw^L 
tite Israeli side and very Ihifc i- 
Mu- other ("I ‘ walked the ^ 
oxer all the battlefields, m , 
occasion accompanied by v\V 
olficcr who had taken pan .v 
action, and who explained u 
how the fighting wenf-ok,* 
no Midi help was possible ij 
Egyptians, Jordanians, ur Stria 
partly because Israel fought 
cm war and the Arabs km 
tile lime an incoherent ose 
largely because of- a natural 
nily of approach. Roads of ^ 
and religious identity lend D- 
Western writers with Israel tf] 
citizens. It has become as 
for the West lo look at the f 
wars through Israeli ey« ■£ 
always has been to look y; 
Persian wars through tircrity 
the I j unie wars through Romuu 
Major 0‘Ballance pays maij 
ulcs to the efficiency of. k 
intelligence services both in AeC 
and in enemy countries W* 
nately, Michael Rar-ZohjrMj'e 
the Protuisetl l.iiiitl brings do & 
nation to their l%7 operatitw*.' 
ho»»k is more a biography efl 
llurel, who built up IsradVci 
gencc network after indepai 
ansi henslcd it until his rcsij 
1963. This is an anecdotal r 
espionage succcs'cs and faikua 
brings us hack to the infl 
drama and quota tion-nurki 


pew American 
State Papers 
Series 1: 1789-1860 

r,(Mal Editor: Thomas C. Cochran, 
of the America. i Ilistur.cal 
^thdon. Benjamin Jranklm Pro- 
awr of History, University o£ Pemi- 
,biid& 

lir.Yftf American Shite Papers prci- 

ytj comprehensive, well-arranged 


The China Library 


Ceili'r.'d lalitor: l)r. Jules Davids, 
Pmfcssor nf Amrrirait Diplomatic 
History, George town University 
School of Foreign Service, 


dtuy-tc 1 -consult reference work, 
« contain all the major and focal 


What is shaping whom? 


made to relate political to au3i 
economic dcvclojimenl. j 
1 1 is hard lit say wlwlwfW' 
it work of this kind is- 1 01 *? 
that it contains readings »» 
might be difficult for some^ 
to find in the original it * Pf. 
to see a limited tuility- “H 
unlikely to he used as a ww 
a ctnirse on Middle I-.asicro * 
ment unless, perhaps, it ^ * 
very closely with ^z' 
which provided more n 
ance to how Ihe siibject 
approached. As it & 11 
stands ax a monument w 
taken assumption that ' 
simply a matter of 
more and more knowledge- ... 


f/ffd documents -(collected and 
ituiMdfrom printed and archival 
xrcu)-and are published in. II sub- 
itUth! 

tHANUFACTURKS, with infra- 
diction by Alfred D. Chandler, 

Jr., Harvard University. 9 vols. 

to 5 - 

» INDIAN AFFAIRS, with Intro- 
dullon by Loring B. Priest, Ly- 
coming College. 13 vols. §540. 
tBPLORATION, with introduc- 
tfsaby W. F.ngene Holton,- Univ- 
Kiily of Toledo. J5 vols. S560, 
•SOCIAL POLICY, with introduc- 
tlsnby Chnrles K, Rosenberg, 
University of Pennsylvania, 

JvoJs- 8249. 

lAGRICULTURK, with Introduc- | 
don by Edward J. Rusimissen, 

US. Dept, of Agriculture. 19 vols, 

IWO, 

IHJIIUC FINANCE, with Intro- 
. diction by Sidney Rainer, Rut- 
pH University. 112 vols. $1450. 
♦COMMERCE, with introduction 

5 Stephen Salsbury , University 
Delaware. 47 vul*. $2290. 
(LABOR fc SLAVERY, with in* 

. traduction by Harold Hyman, 

Rice University. 7 vuls, S3 34. 
•SCIENCE k TECIINOLOCY, 

Vfllh Introduction liv Nathan 
Relngoid, SinithKonian Insliliitio'ii, 
14voU. $650. 

DPOBLIC LANDS, with in(ro- 
daclJon by Thomnsi I,e Due, 

Obrrlln College. 8 vols. $.172, 
[•TRANSPORTATION & INTIiR.- 
NALJMPROVKMENI'S, with 
hUodiiciion by Thomas (1, Cncli- 
University of Pennsylvania, 

I toll. 8355 . 

Awonuniciilal publishing 
mtvcmcnt of tremendous and 
Y^Iuc.** Sidney Rnlner 
• _ Rutgers University 

t!!l tr ' es M °f Iltc Mew American 
rwntr the years J861- 
Wind will be published shortly . 


Reginald F. (iilinitnii, 

TWlLUilll' IN THE I ORU1DDLN 
CITY. New York, l'Jj-1, $31, 

W. II. Metlliurxl 

CHINA: ll> Stale and Pruspcet^ with 

F. special Reference to (he Spu-acl of 
the Gospel. London, 1842, §U5. 

Rev, Charles Cul/laff 

THE LIFE OF TAOU-KWANG, 

LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA: With 
Memoirs of Ihe Court of Peking,,, 
London, 1852. $13. 

Sir John Francis Davis 
CHINA: A General Description of 
that Empire and Its Inhabitants,.. 
London, 1857. 2nd edition, 2 vols, 
$35. 

G, K. Williamson 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. DAVID 
ABF.EL, P.D.t I. ale Missionary to 
China. New York, 1848. $14, 
Edmund Roberts 
EMBASSY TO THE EASTERN 
COURTS OF COCHIN-CHINA, SIAM 
AND MUSCAT, In the U.S. Sloop or- 
War IVflt'fir*... 1832-3-4, New York, 
1837, 620. 

Frederick Wells Williams 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL, WELLS WILLIAMS,' LLD: 
Missionary, Diplomat, Sinologue, 
New York, 1889. $20. 


William A. P. Marlin 

THE SLICE IN PEKING: China A 

Against the World, New York, 

$15. 

John Slade 

NARRA TIVE OF THE LATE PRO - 
GEE DINGS AND EVENTS IN CHINA. 
Canton, 1839. $13. 

George It. Steven* 

THE LIFE, l.h TIERS AND |OUR. 
NALS OF THE REV. AND HON. 
PETER PARKER, M.D. Boston, 1896. 
517. 

Charles MacForlauc 

TIIF. CHINESE REVOLUTION, Willi * 
Details of lire Habits, Manners, and 
Customs of China and the Chinese. 
London, 1853. $12.50 
Captain Arthur Cunynghamc 
THE OPIUM WAR: Being Recollec- 
tions of Service lit China. Philadelphia, 
1845. $14. 

Wei Yiian.'trans. hy F., If. Parker 
CHINESE ACCOUN T OF THE 
OPIUM WAR. Shanghai, 1888. $8. 
Comm, I. Elliot Bingham, R. N. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDI TION 
TO CHINA, From the Commence- 
ment o[ the War to the Present Period. 
London, 1812. 2 vols. $35. 

Ll.-Ctd. G.J.Wolseley 
NARRATIVE OF THE WAR WITH 
CHINA IN 18liU. London, 18U2. $17. 

Robert M.McT.nue 
REMINISCENCES, 1827-1897. 

1903. $10. 


Jefferenn Tones 

THE FALL OF THING' r\V. Willi a 
Sillily of lupan's Ainhilioire in China. 
Kosldii, li)L5. $11.50 
Sir ] ••Ini Francis Davis 
CHINA. DURING THE WAR AND 
, SINCE THE PEACE, London, 185‘2. 

'2 vols. $31. 

Lord Charles Beresford 

THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA: With 

nnd Account of Its Present Commerce, 

• Currency, Waterways, Armies, Rail- 
ways, Politics and Future Prospects, 
New York, 1899. $24. 

' George W. Cooke 
('HINA: Being “The Times” Special 
Correspondence Tram China in the 
Years 1857-1858, London, 1858. $23. 
Roscwcll IT. Graves . 

FORTY YEARS IN CHINA: or 
, China in Transition. Baltimore, 1895. 
$18.50 

Fernand Farjenc! 

THROUGH THE CHINESE RF. VOLU- 
TION (lr. from French). New York, 
1916. $1C. 

‘Sydney and Majoric B. Orrmhic 
GOLD OF OPHIR. New York, 1937. 

. $17. 

Gidenn Nyc 

THE RATIONALE OF THE CHINA 
QUESTION: Comprising ail Inquiry 
into the Repressive Policy of the Im- 
perial Government with Considera- 
tions of tho Duties oE the Three Treaty 
Powers, England, France, America... 
Macao, 1857, 3rd edition, $11. 


Robert For tune 
A RESIDENCE AMONG TUT. 
CHINESE,: Inland, oil the Cna.tt, mill 
Ut Se.i, Being a Narrative of Srt-ncs 
anil Adventures during a ‘t hird Visit. 

(o China, from 1893 lu I 856. 

London, 1857, $21. 

Janie a Harrison Wilson 
CHINA: TRAVELS AND INVESTI- 
GATION IN l llh “MIDDLE KING- 
DOM": A Study of Its Civilisation 
and Possibilities Togelhrr with an 
Account of the Boxer War... New 
York, 1901, 3rd edition, $19. 

John Scarlh 

TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA: The 
People, the Rebels, and the Mandarins, 
Edinburgh, 1860, $18. 

Marquis De Mages 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BARON 
GROS'S EMBASSY TO CHINA AND 
JAPAN IN 1857-1858. London, i860* 
$18. 

Eldon Griffin 

CLIPPERS AND CONSULS: Ameri- 
can Comulur and Commercial Rela- 
tions With Eastern Asia, 1845-1860. 
Ann Arbor, J 938. $46, 

PaulS. Rcinsch 

WORLD POLITICS AT THE END 
OF THE NINETEENTH CRN FURY, 
As Influenced by the Oriental Situa- 
tion,. New York, JL9U0. $19. 

Henry' Ellis 

r JOURNAL OF HIE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO 
CHINA. Loudon, 1817, $‘2G. 


The English Pamphlet Collection Library The Age of the Glorious Revolution o£ 1G88. 

_ _ -r , n . 1 - 1 . . J'l... r 


General Editor: Gerald M, Stmkn, 
Professor nr English History, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, 

William Atwood 

THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 
OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT, 
Proving King William and Queen Mary 
Our Lawful anil Rightful K jug ami 
Queen, London, 1690, $‘*53, 

George Pflyt . . , _ , 

LEX PAR 1. 1 AMEN TART A: Or, A 
Treatise of the I .aw and Custom of 
the Parliaments of England, London, 
1090. and bound with 


Sir ll. Georgcson 

THE DEFENSE OF THE PARLIA- 


MENT OF ENGLAND IN THE CASE. 
OF JAMES II. London, 1692. 

2 vols. In 1, $21.50 


Facts, fact 


The Middle East nnd 
1972-73 

931pp. Europ» PuN^W*V 


The nineteenth edition ^ 
third reference book « ® 
ns ever. To lake -t simple 

point. 'for a volume or ^ 

appear inSepleffl^W, 
to include re^rences to 

expulsion of Russian rngw 

in July ^ 
Moroccan CoUp 'J 0fl : , 
almost siipCrbu«Ti j n. — 
serious level, 


® rea,cst examination* of 
economic system was 
n l(ie Panted work of (he 

W»u£ 


tec’s w'ork is invaluable for 
.■tto purposes, 

of the con- 

KATlON Or ECONOMIC 
“« r «8* (1 938^11): $2 vols. 
in 23.14 70. 

“ ol? G ^^ PHS ( wr *H«n by tho 
dte? er,s or lhc ««. P«b- 
]S, - -^ 1 * 43 vols, bound III 19. 


Edmund Bnhun 

TIIK HIS TORY OF THE DESER- 
TION, Or An Aecount of AH tho 
•Fithticfc Affairs In England from (he 
Beginning nf September, 1G88, (u the 


Tames Ralpli 

THE HIS TORY OF ENGLAND DUR- 
ING THE REIGNS OF KING WIL- 
LIAM, QUEEN ANNE, AN1) KING 
GEORGE I, London, 1744-46. 

•I fiiliti vols. $2-10. 

Sir James 'Tyre 11 

BIBLIOTHECA POTJTICA: Or An 
Inquiry into (lie Aneieiil Const ilu (ion 
of (lie English Government, London, 
1694, $48. 

Conroe Mnraulay Trevelyan 
SELECT DOCUMENT'S FOR QUEEN 
ANNE'S REIGN DOWN TO THE 
UNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1702-07. 

, Cambridge, 1929. $13.30 
STATE TRACTS: Being a Further 
Collection of Several Choice Treatises 
Relating to (lie Government From the 
Year 1GG0 to 1G89. Now Published in 
a Body, lo Shew tho Necessity, and 
Clear lhc Legality oT tlie Laic Revo- 
lution. London, 1G92. $40. 


John Gutch, editor 
COLLECTANEA CURIOS A: Or Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts„.ChlefIy Collected 
from the Manuscripts of Archbishop 
Sancrnft. Oxford, 1781.. 2 vols. $55. 
liilruiLiu'lionby C.TI. Firth 
STUART TRACTS, 1 003-1093. 
Westminster, 1903. $29. 

Introduction by George A. Aiiken 
LATER STUART TRACTS. 1690- 
1712, Westminster, 1903. $21. 

Narcissus T.uUrcK . 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL RELATION 
OF STATE AFFAIRS FROM SEP- 
TKM1IKR, 1678 TO APRIL, 17X4, 
Oxford, 1857. Gvols. $185, 


Gilbert Burnet 

A COLLECTION OF EIGHTEEN 
TAPERS RELATING TO THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE CHURCH AND 
STATE, London, 1689. $17. 


GuyMicge 
THE NEW STATE OF ENGLAND 
UNDER OUR PRESENT MONARCH, 
KING WILLIAM HI. London, 1699. 
328.50 


Sir Robert Atkyns ^ , ‘ 

THE POWER, JURISDICITON. AND 
PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT, 
London, 1689. $16,75 


Twelfth of February Following, 
London, 1689, $H. 


THE PIIENIX, Or A Revival of Scarce 
and Valuable Tracts. London, 1707- 
08. 2 vols: $56. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF' 
PAPERS, in Twelve Parts: llckiiiug to 
the Great Revolutions hi England and 
Sent land, from the Time of lire Sewn 
Bishops Petitioning King.) aiues 1 1 to 
the Coronation of King William and 
Queen Mary, London, 1689, $24. 

Edmund Goldsmid, editor 
SOME POLITIC! AI. SATIRES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edin- 
burgh, 1885, 2voln.ini, $12,75 

George Seville, Miirquls oCUalifux 
Edited by lf.fi. Fnxcmft 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THU 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. London, 
1898, 2 Vols. 846. 


Microfilm Collections 
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tiif. records and briefs of . 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1832-1896 

“Making available to researchers the 
Supreme Court Records and Briefs is 
a major aid lo the study of American 
legal history. These documents should 
add important dimensions of life and ^ 
understanding lo the reported decision,. 
Willard Hunt, School of IMSver* •. 

Ji'fy of Wisconsin- 
“Here is invaluable maleruT which 
should be ol perennial use 10 students 
and researclierh interested in I lie.de vcl- 


u,,u — ... 

opment 6r American law and institu- 
tions, “ Julius J. Mar he, School of Law, 
New York University 


llirjcum i—; jmnrtrfOQU 

Actions indude ------- 

lhc Arab-Isracli pt^WfieldJ. Bed, Jr., - 

industry, y lh y B h Society, 

Adams .and **** 5875. _ 


jPart 1 1832-1860 

Fart If 1861-1870 
Pari Ilf > 1871-1880 
Part IV 3881-1890 
PartV 1891-1896 


$ 795. 
$1125. 
$2350, 
$4450. 
$3210. 


'THE PROFESSIONAL CORRF.S- 
PONDENCE OF FRANZ BOAS. 
“Fran* Boas dominates American 
anthropological thought." Margaret 

“Franz Boas (1858-1942) was the 
most Influential of all American an- 
IhropoiogisISi' 1 A. ft. Radcljffe- 
Jlroum, Forma President df the 

RoyalAntliropologicaUimtuteA 

His vast and meticnlovs correspon- 
dence, now published in cooperation 
with the American Philosophical ' 
Society, Is Ihe essential key io hij 
mind and work. Here we find his 
theories, research* finding*, and opin- 
ions discussed and explained; and his 
ideas shared Mtivlhe leading anthro- 


ENGLISH STATE TRfALS.1 163-1858 


1858. Edited by William Cobbett ,. 
T. B. Howell Sc T. J. Howell, John 
MacDonn'eil, arid John E, P. IVallife 


THE ANNUAI, OF SCIF.NTHTC 
DISCOVERY, 1850-1871. $85. 


pologislsand Scholars o( the cehlury. 
It is ana of the most frequehtiy cqn- 
sutted collections at the American . 
Philosophical Sodetyr 


Adams and 

basic docunients 

by Lord Carudon. 

W B. Fisher 

piihdcd ■ hn WgJmda* 
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<jmhted fl perhaps .the most obvious: 
I$$ck is dfi-ekiraci! from the .'tvorh of 
;sonfierinc like the : Egyptian Anouar 
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iloiin tries jd 

federation ofAr^^ 

‘^d . Syria), ^ 
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Part.V 18914896 $3210. 

Complete collection (18324896) with 
new index: $11,930. JO^iBscount 
on the purchase of lhc complete col* ; 
lection. 

Note: the seeo »i d series Qf.thqSH j : 

microfilm edition nf w ‘ i 

Briefs of the Supreme Court US97- . 

1925, with a new Index) p’tftpe avail - . . 
able shortly, fietaife re q ut/st, ■ y 


Over 60,000 Rems {orvaremg length) 
arranged for reiearch-rwJth a cpmpre- 
.hertsive auid detailed 2 volume printed 


'00*35 mm microfilm rolls i $1,725, 
with 2 volume printed index - . . 


Nvif: Jh*2 voliimeprinted hidpit is 
a witable s^paratdy.f. . ; j'. 


Ma ebon d'cII, arid John E, P. Wallis, 
Complete collection bn 35mm micro- 
film rolls) $480, 

JOURNALS OFTHE ASSEMBLY 
OF JAMAICA, 1663-1 826/ "The 
chief political record ol what was , 
undoubtedly the most important Brit- 
flH colony In Ihe West Indies In the , 
eighteenth century.’* Richard S. Dunn, 
Unioerslty ofpennsylvdn ia. 

On 35mm inlcr^Hlm rolls! $175, 

THE UNtTED STATE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE DEAUHtt Wl 
WITH ECONOMIC RELATIONS, 

181 1-1930. Williamson S. Howell, Jr. t 
Editor. Covtsra every important trade 
development' Including comprehensive 
slat 1st leal background. Spec iaii action 
deals with U.8- trade with French 
colonies, ' , . 

Oil SSmrrt nilcrofilnt rolls: $160, 

bENEALOClCAL NOTE$ ON CAPK 
, COD FAMILIES, 16204901. Aij 

' jm-aluable and reliable; and ejisy-lo. 
use genealogical and historic*! research 
source, , 

On 35irthi mlcrbfllm rolls: $225. ! 


SCIENTlFfG AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT, 1876 1919, -$535, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN GEOLOGISTS, 
AND NATURALISTS. 1 840-1 &45\= 
and PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
1848-1910. $375, 
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ANNALS OF DIF. LYCEUM OF 
NATURALUISTORY OF NEW 
YORKi 1823-1876. $65. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF NATURAL UISTORY, 
3844-19*2, $235, • 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, 18JJ4-18G3. $55. 
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Juliet M. SnrkSee 

CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD, 
With a new Introduction by Eliuibrtik 
jLortgford. Tlic enchanting ehapters 
r oC this Sen iii lire eluasic deserve to be 
read by alL interested in the artistic,:. 
lileVary, rrtujitM; religious', and polf- 
ti.Cali attitudes d( the end ol the Vic- 
: tor Ian era, "Enchanting." Ettiabelh 
Langford. $6.50 . 
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Sir Basil Li ddel Hart 

tfioi Ify before ln.v do.it] i Liridel Hart 
revised and expanded hi:i cuant 
classic. A study in the philosophy of 
| history, it is also a work on the splen- 
dours and nnset ies of military life 
and war but it remains above dll 
u book of fligmticnnco to every 
ihourjlit/ul pei son in the woi Id today, 
£1.78 


The Issues 
of Survival 


D. F. Fleming 

Thin is a fierce plea for a total change 
of heart and mind amongst mankind 
as, for the first tune in all history, the 
end or mankind has become not only 
thinkcihlo but apparently nna void- 
able, given the powerful forces pio- 
nioliuci hinnnniiy's extinction that 
appear to jae uncontrollable, 

£ 8.00 ' 


The Harvest 
of HeUemsm 


F, E. Peters 

lu tins history of the Oikumene, the 
course of events, political, cultural 
und social, in the Near East is traced 
from Alexander the Great to the 
Triumph of Christianity, 

£8.25 
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Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


I am whtliMd this on the road 
In Naples, where I must hoard 
the Rafaello for New York. 
Such glamour. such boastful- 
ness : 


for New York, 
such boastful- 


linn mark should he enough for the 
subway posters. My colleagues ale 
nut too sure about that. The argu- 
ments that have raged, lull of lore 


author getting around, and oilier dangerous diilciliides. have 


u 0 — 

Not at all. This author has reached 
an age when lie would like to stay- 
put — Runic or Malta or Stoke-on- 
Trent- -but the need to earn money 


heen worthy of any gathering of an- 
cicnl-lcM maniacs. The amount of 
ilemil that goes into such discussions 
puts much scholastic wrangling to 


. . — . — "T . , 1 iu 

circi|!s me . 10011 ! I lie world- I’ or the nIkhitc. We :uv uni concerned will) 


rewards of an t hors hip, as has been 
said tiN /7..V leaders must he sick of 
hearing it. reside not in published 
works btit- on the margins- - 


what will please mull nr rcasun hut 
what will plea.se (lie hackers or angels. 
As for the le\j 1 1 sell, I have rewritten 
this fur more often than I would 


, . ... ~ , man i wuuui 

academic or showbiz. The claims of rewrite a mere novel. With a novel 
holh worlds take me to America, you can gel away with a great deal 


... ,, . . ■■■■■ mm Hieai ueai 

where they recognize no ineompali- of ineptitude which, with the right 
bihly between the professor's ros- audience, may look like bold cxneri- 
11,1,11 Ihe Him studio or llroad- mcniali-ni. In a musical every thine 


England is sumewlini 


,v? . . . r* ■ 1 .1 , U- 11 HHY Yinner- 

dilfcieni. In England (lie author has able. I hotisnnds „r dollars lie hdilitd 
a clear choice : to hobnob with even a pronoun. 


academies or he willed love by the 
half-litcralcs of the theatre. It’s 
different, of course, when it's the 
theatre of the dramatists who are 
written about by the academics. Itut 
my theatre is unlnlcllcctiuil. I'm 
engaged on a musical and I see- 


As for lyrics, lyrics are not. in this 
world, poems. No slant -rhymes, no 
obscurity, no irregularity. I prefer (u 
work in a given tune, and this 
means an exact prosodic matching 
for verse ul'ier verse. There is noth- 
ing mure shameful than for the 


with a shame proper to these col- l ’ u,a ' , amc ' 111 man for the 
uinns but not to those of Variety - l r , ! ,vc lw ™ :ike ev . cn lhe 

that such talents as I have were in a T adjustments in note-lengths 
sense destined to be employed oil « .he.lyrtcisf* fuiluru 

the popular stage. A failed musician “ lwo - 

and an even more failed poet, I am 1 n V ,rw ; to the same tune, 

left wilh , rcsiclli;,! easily to ^ 1 ."' ' !? y are h « h| !’ 

verbal engineer in c. which marine u shuwsungs which have 


verbal engineering, which means 
lyric-writing. Also 1 sec that the 
family blood is asserting itself. 

My rather at one lime earned his 
living as a theatre pianist, declining 
then to a cinema pianist, finally to a 
pub one. He lost his post in the 
cinema because he would never 
prejiare his accompaniment at a 
preview of the film to be shown. He 
preferred to look up at ihe distorted 
gross shadows from Ihe pit, guess 
what was going pn, then improvise 


A'modarrtieed edition of the iranala- 
tionsof Jaihea Legge by ■ 

Clan Waltham -.v 
The Shu Chltig is one pr the oldest; 
classics of mankind. Besides cover- 
ing seventeen hundred years of the: 
early htstpry of China if chrbnroles.iri 
vivid original documents !bp rise oF 
so many of the institutions and'morfei - 
that have- since characterised that 
coUni ry.r • ••: , i 

£3i80/- . : : ' 


what, wait going Qn, thep improvise 
•suitable founds. Ope* ho ^aw what he 
thought was a- Stag party and began 


tnouant wash, stag party and began 
lo play ..“ For He’s A Jolly ;QonU 
Fellow ”. The .stag party turned out 


A man without words 
.. Seems to he ip love 
With ft womun. without- & nqme. 
. Whst oi.me could match 
Her fit titles* of face ? 

: Whnt home could, catch 

Her grace 7 


in lie uhoul lnvc. ;unl love has to 
take up an emphatic, nr rhyming, 
stance. Sighl-rliydies like prove and 
/iioir will nut lit' : -.hull -rhymes like 
hove nr rough sound incompetent •• 
which, in this medium, they are. 
You can't do much with glove, or 
shove or i/oir. hnl \ on have to use 

Miem : 

Kraut y. us 1 1 . 1 pile ,i» ilu- siiieh of a 

glove 

When 1 loved I hat. niv hive, niv love 
was not love 

Whin's a 1 1 tend 7 
A man sv Ini will | m- und 
lie loves me. 

Kill shoves me 
Inlo n val 

Of treacle and cnsmi, 

l.useioiisly I'al 

As ii Turkish ha-ieiu. 


I have no desire 
To carry n 
St radiv.i rins. 

Hut (here's no limil nf 

Primitive 

ToiiiUmi in my ininiinn. 


tlieniali-m. In a musical everything 
is exposed, naked, terribly vulner- 


Mieccssiuj show songs which have 
mil lasted many a novel of genius 
and are unblushingly irregular— 
C nle Porter's “ Begin the Beguine ” 
iind Anderson -Weill's “September 
Song lint these arc sports and arc 
not to be taken as models. So, in 
our Cyrano, the dumb soldier Chris- 
tian sings about his love for ihe 
Roxana he so far knows only us a 
hcauliful face : 


approach illiteracy H 

| ,el,c P°i*ii Shaw made h Kn 
hfen missed). 
improvement , iind> 

) : _ w Verdi's Oi^tJ i* 


Shakespeare's ? ^ * 
fmi a strong dr iimilic £ 


im,s,c win diminish 

power or the | :isl 

r J ,L ‘ n lhc . diminution m/J 


. , '"""inmon must I 


c k '[ , hi,n «ing around *2 
"Kt- Diminutiim and a 2 
;,re no ! die point: fc'B 

Kir™ ,ha ' •m 


It fan happen, thourt'i 


George Orwell's poet, wailing In he 
taken in Room 101 for rhyming nnl 
anil f i" oil, lelTecls that the history of 
l-jiglish poetry lu.s been eoiulilimied 
by the lack of rhymes. Bill, while 
one frets about love when writing 
for the popular musical stage, one 
has to admit that the relaxed atmos- 
phere does permit Hyronieisuis or 
Gilheriianisms no longer welcomed 
in serious terse. I treasure the rhyme 
in “Bve Bye Binly “ “tragedy /glad 
vmi de-teided to smile) ” and still 
idolize the middle eight of ‘ Minna I 
Wanna Make Rhythm": 


liquidated through tmnsfi 
the new medium. The c 
K oxalic in Rostand's ob 


oven iinlikuble, am i 
what Sarah HcrnhardiTsi 
do with the part. By givfa; J 
a couple of songs we big 


The one great poet of the past who 
would have done well on the 
modern musical stage was Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. He never permit- 
ted himself the misstres-ings of Gil- 
bert ( vegeiohle, •’oniempltiiive) 
in the slovenly makeshifts of 
Byron appendix / tmle.\, and so on. 
He needed only a little less obscurity 
and religiosity to lie a Cole Porter 
before his time. 

A major problem of bringing a 
know n. if minor, classic to the 
vulgar world of Broadway lies in I lie 
'inevitable diminution of great rhe- 
torical moments to merely pleasing 
musical ones. In the second act of 
Cyrano the eponyni has a long 
moving speech about being inde- 
pendent and saying “ no. thank 
you ' to the dirty world of syco- 
phancy. With the lies I will in the 
world, no song can match (lie cumu- 
lative effect of a speech, {mint piled 
mi point till a crashing conclusion is 
arrived at : a -ung has to turn hack 
nil itself, repeal, turn the conclusion 
into a catch phrase or tagline. But 
Ihe convent inn asks that the big 
dramatic moments be celebrated iii 
song : otherwise why have a musical 
at all? Several smoky and whiski- 
fied conferences between writer, 
composer, producer, director and 
star led to a regretful conclusion 
that the final scene of Cv/diio was 
best played wit limit music. Of 
course, but this is true of the w hole 
play. 

It is true of the highly successful 
My Fair Lady, which - despite T. S. 
Eliot— is no improvement on I‘vg- 
ntullftn uhe lyrics sometimes 


process we are not sure iborf 
her stronger and more sja 
And Christian, the woi% 
able to show wlinl he 
he could by being allowed' 
«»iig is a kind of wish-fal 
Even Joyce’s Ulysses , that j 
sive work, yields new fra 
vant to literary study— bd 
mtisiculi/cd. Last year I n 
book, lyrics and music off 
culled lilooms of Dtiblh, * 
mere fact of Bloom's bavjjgij 
baritone, while Stephen Dafifi 
tenor and Molly a sopnjJ 
composers licence alloftabitl 
is enough lu point the cewb 
i ary pattern of their rtn 
And (he rapproehemetit iota 
and Stephen achieve after 
town episode (a musical ta 
ever there was one) is iq 
enough on one level, i 
enough on anotitcr, for > 
in a duct whu« words » 
" T lie hcavcn-lrce of siars fa 
humid nigliibluc fruit". 8 u 
know, suggests more Bred 
opera than genuine brassy j 
wiivism. 

When we have a musical 
Finnegan* Ifukc -iind il 
lie long in coming- then i* 
adaptation will probably fa# 

i cached. James's TAf fate*. 
has been done, successfully 
I lie re is talk of adapuoi 
though nut Virginia 
enough plot). The lltcrarj’ 
to be disgusted. MtisicalUalKS 
the toughness of the original- 
year in the musical 
writer, however rarefied. 

A few years ago, in a tag 
volume of essays of nunt v* 
Griuson referred to my u R 
sonallty as “com* * 
live What he really Wg 
was. if he knows the term. 

It is supplementary 
have no qualms about 

biz In » literary supply 

in trod nee thevocab^ 
would be » tljffejjj! ^'ji 
don't know, ihoug. 



uon i mm". .^.1 

erll Bri.to no«lj* 


to sec knocked do»« .J 
rotnho porn, oaur, o P 1 

Poets too. ■ 


, id be the laujt Supper, My iSolher , ;™ r * ruCC f 

.Wtus ft sort of .soubrelte. The family This is section A of the song, and it 

1ms alwgyjj been Catholic, like must is followed at once by A2. calling 

showbiz families. Tho best British'. . ** exact syllabic repetition : ■ 

: showbiz ' families r come from Unca- . The ianauabe k; r .i' 
ip. mystery here on • Jh the blu^abive 

tins relation . of vocation . to. region » IstnoTopid, ion limp, too lame 

and religion. Lancashire is -a Catho- .. j - To tame in . sound ' . . , 

IlC CflUillV fathnlipe .U'nrA for a . Tho tn>iniA L.,:.. • 


W. B. Yeats j Annie Horninm 
Florence Farr j MacGregor 
Mathersf Aleister Crowley 


* * ma ,,p " . • . - IK. • _ 

All onc-tinic member™ of a legeildtirv 


|ic eoupty. Catholics -werp for il. Icing -. . . .The . magic, she brings 
■time burred from the learned pfof?s- F « pH siirryundihg ifimgs. 

; Tho Wien. I i ti-it/A kMto- cover It . ;he TV 


am one-time member™ ol a leyenuary 
, In The (Magtciurtit of the Golden Daw* ^ ^ ; 

Howe gives an account of the Onler’s 
incredible histafy bawd upon liillwW ^ • j jf ; 
material. This intriguing story wIt ^ y ■j a, . 
..(.eccentric characters, its saga of faked doc. ( . ^4 


George AM 
St Unwin 


which 


mythical Rosicruciatt adepts. '-Secret 

bitter iiiterijecine quarrels, will delight a11 y ; C:V,| 

of ibc upgsuul HnU faniuxtic. ' . • • 

RplJTLEDGE&KEGAN PAUL j| 

. ; Jaujdon and lkwton -• • • f 


Luxury or lung cancer f ( igareite ihivcriidng is now forced to temper fantasy with hygiene. 


The advertisers 


and their victims 
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:my tvchnk|iic of persuasion, they 
cuu Ul well plead that the .mMcriiy 1 
which would follow from its climin.i- 
1 inn would he n Ions lor us nil. ami 
extreme opponents ot advertising 
might c insider another lack: to de- 
mand nut ils cessation hut its im- 
provement. so ihat it wc are to have 
nonsense il should ai least he non- 
sense we can enjoy. 

But the advertising business is not. 
in general, self-assured enough in 
admit the incredibility of ' vital il pro- 
duces mill ils reluctance lias been 
made more acute since market re- 
search displaced the more spontan- 
eous strategies nl lhe huckster: lor 
everyone, and especially the huckster 
himself, knew those to be a pn* 
lorinanre. The loss of ihe old bra- 
vado. which can now be resurrected 
only as kitsch and proluibly only then 
if (he statist iciun.s give their cunseni. 
Inis made the advertiser a more face- 
less and .so mure dubious character, 
and at the same time set him squarely 
into the middle classes. 

In fad. advertising lung ago became 
loo smart as n way of life for ils own 
good, and the apparatus of market 
research, which might be thought to 
attune the advertising mind to the 
fluctuations of rhe national psyche, 
is too weak properly to integrate it. 
The slnlT of larger agencies, particu- 
larly their copywriters and accounts 
executives, share few preoccupations 
with the people they wish to persuade ; 
they arc cleverer and bettor olf Ilian 
the majority of lhem. and they know 
it. Contempt must be kepi at buy 
by regular exhortations not lu under- 
estimate the intelligence of the house- 
wife ; but the kind of incredulity they 
need to overcome is less a function of 
intelligence Elian of social class. By 
mid large, the advert iscd-lo are 
patients in society, the advertisers 
agents. What the advertiser says is 
a reinforcement of his superior posi- 
tion. and a refusal to believe a word 
of il a sane and proper response from 
beneath. 

The social gap which yawns 
between the West End, where the 
large advertising agencies cluster, and 
the iid-niuss accentuates the innate 
solipsism of the advertising business. 
For a good deal uf the lime that busi- 
ness prefers talking to itself and cares 
more passionately about what is 
going on in other agencies than in Ihe 
world at large. Advertising is an 
nil -form, of however primitive :i kind, 
with ll< own history, its own reper- 
toire of supposedly tested motifs, its 
own cherished models, New ntlver- 
liHcmcnlx arc created more by refer- 
ence to old onus (hail by any unpre- 
cedented application of the latest 
research data. The sorry ideals which 
Rome advertisements promulgate are 
not ones necessarily recognized let 
alone held by the promulgators, they 
have simply become a part of the 
available language and are retrans- 
mitted without n thought fur their 


Epistle to a 
Godson 


Willi tlnicxrupliirii iil'lln 1 bimk nl 
*• tori lw iVM. Aenth-niic UmJliti. iliif is 
Mr Auden's (Ir.sl v<diihn*(*l‘|*‘>< , iii>' 1“ 
)ir> ]iuliltshril siner* I ’itv Without IIW/* 

X I ID 


G. K. 


Selected 

Stories 

Edited by Kingsley Amis 


A poiTect introduction to l Uirslerl'm’* 
fiction through hia short stories, anil 
in itself a most entertaining honk, 
fliniiinnleil, though not mnnnjinliml, 
by Chesterton's best -known crcnluiti 
KuLlier Brown. In hi b introduction 
Kingsley Amin PxninineK rhoHlnrl mi's 
fiction us 0 whole. X2-7f» 


Secret Places 


and other essays 

By Alison Uttley 

In her latest culled i an oI'wimwk. Mrs 
Uttley tellK of her lire iik an 
inexperienced Mcleiice Inudinr in 
lamdon before the llrut World VVHr. 
Kho almi writ ex about her I'hildhnnil in 
Uerliyahire, and tho hook Includi* a 
lecture on Walter do hi Mare, given a 
lew years before hia dead). 

F. Tunnicliffe It- A. provides 
evuent i ve illustrations. £1-80 


Three Rivers 
of France 

poi'do&tiQ* Lot, Tarn 
By Freda White 

Fmlu While's famous guide to Ibis 
beautiful region, which contain* 

1 .tiriftUU?. Alii, Pdrignrd and Sail it - ' 
Kmilidn, line remained tho 
indispensable kuy for Blowing lmmhrm 
of visitor/!. At tho time ofhfir dealli tlu» 
information in tho honk needed 
bringing up to date. This has heen 
done by Henry Myliill fur this third 
edition. Wilh 49 photographs ami a 
map. JEU-75 


moral or social efTects. 

And :is the history of udvertising 


. Vi one respect In which 
...criticism of advertisers is 
" a i“ r: we stigmatize them as 
Wrsuaders while at the same 


^•g'ng them to keep tlieir 

orwn .... 1 .. ... , 


l ^l I4n ■ The ugly values 
m . ^ peddles may 

!&£» lhe e ff° rl ■« Per- 

. has E lo be declared. It 
Wed, fp r example, for an 
m™?. C!U J 10 rtHago his press 

ttaw iuu th H l feeders mistake 
^ although like other con- 

l tSf ,s| M' lhi, i one can 
« mV 0k ^ remarkably silly: 

Ctorial na”* 11 f ^ c lhe **yle of 
fjMg ^ long as the snuill 

ton evitn... .l. j. 


FRED INGMS: 

Tlie Imagery of Power 
A Critique of Advertising 
1 3‘Jpp. I feinemann. £2.80. 


liU-lhn “IV WIII.III 

iknd. r e,u|i R ,^ p0sC! ? the duccil - 
I *?'*. Put it mildly, is 


fe' f0 °s in Ihis counlry. 

coinnie re [ai rb dden t0 mix ‘ anii 
SSo U 3 r c concentrated 
iqS| me ^J? 5 jddtes and ends 
where viewers, can 


^^V'th^? ere Vl ? wers can 
setting. Mure 
?;!riiiliw^i|f e ?^ in Programmes 


■••.j.- 1 .*- -r 


■- ■' rOtfv"' Jv'i •tejj 


k:-i$ '-V.- 


Programmes 
Pi for jK e Jj^n.dcc.I&red too 
trespass; 
B un ‘hink- 

^ know 1 ™“ a ,? d unwcI * 
Pjbitfc . political elec- 

do V * 1 Suy 
[J-.Wd comrJia- a ? d candidates 
^ ^ tTirtC: Or 
bad. to 


know in wnwcl- 

Pjbitfc whw^l. • P°idical elec- 

do V * 1 Suy 
[3 ,*fHd JSJt a 7 d candidates 






tmdiclion in terms ; belter, it appears, 
the Tree Parly Political Broadcast, 
however inept and meretricious, than 
the nakedly mercenary Selling of the 
President. Yet the end-result, nnce 
again, is absurd: propaganda with- 
out even the palliative of expertise. 

The segregation of the advertiser's 
message from a medium's other mes- 
sages is indispensable, but we should 
face ils connotations. Publicity must 
be seen to be publicity so that we can 
make the right allowances for it, but 
this assumes that we stop making 
allowances ;is soon as we think that 
what we arc getting is not publicity 
hut something more reliable.’ The 
advertising business itself acknow- 
ledges the logic, of lhr>' and i? con - 1 
stonily manoeuvring to escape from 
its disadvantages. Public relations 
thfjves by placing advertisers’ mes- 
sages >11 the place where they ca^do 
most good : the mmitn* uf those pre- 
sumed impartial because they are not 
ostensibly the hirelings of commer- 
cial interests. Hence the rumpus 
when it turns out that the coinnium- 
catbrs have been gol at 1 . ,&nd have 
cuntriictcd ro praise or nterely 
exhibit produCLs (ami the ' faith of 
many : ad'^rtiseifs m the . Viriu^ ■ pf -9 


simple nomination or exhibition of 
their goods is a sign that advertising 
is more superstition than marketing 
science) in return for a fee. This, 
though il muy cost firms sizable 
sums, Ls usually talked of as " free " 
publicity. 

Advertisers love fre? publicity, 


whether or not (hey have lo pay for 
it, but the knowledge lh.it it tS more 


it, but the knowledge that it >s more, 
potent than the other kind is also a 
source of. self-pity : why can't they 
always he so cusily believed 7 For 
it is' a fact that in any population 
which sees as much ' advertising as , 
ours dues, the advertisement is one 
of the bywords, if not the byword, 
for the unbelievable. This Is not, 
however,' the same as saying that 
advertising never works, fur even the 
most fatuous of a copywriters 
claims can leave behind a glimmer 
of credence: no prase cm actually 
annihilate whatever it is fhal is being 
publicized. What survives the com- 
mon scepticism is information, and 
it ■ is- information which the purists 
Would like m sec, for the general 
good, freed ; from the nonsense thaf 

W often .chokes it. 

: Advertisers, understandubly.' pro- 
ttet that the nonsense is what they pity 
their agencies to concoct, that one 
man's nonsense will at least be differ- 
ent from the next man's, nmsense 
whereas their iiifonuation flight look 
very murii alike, . Rifd that nonsense 
. may theref^ro bc msepM aWc ; frdni: 


grows longer, il is unavoidable, 
despite periodic drives to restore con- 
tact with real life, that (lie world it 
portrays and the world It inhabits 
should be thrust farther and farther 
apart. There Is no point in complain- 
ing about the one thousandth deter- 
gent commercial— should that melan- 
choly milestone have alrendy been 
reached— iis if.it were the first ; it has 
had 999 forerunners,, as. well as a 
scriim of contemporaries, from which r 
tb struggle tft distinguish itself, and 
when one is anyway faced with em- 
bellishing something us dull as soup 
powder, It is easy lo sec how reality 
gets excluded. The quickest way to 
exclude - il, oddly enotiRh. is to -fall 
back on the advertiser's version qf 
social realism, which can achieve 
miracle^ of untruth '.to life beyond 
any othefc arr-form. . 

• Because ativcriislnte looks nlqre in- . 
wards lhart outwdriis. it is a much 
less sinister force than its cnemjCs . 
would hlivc Us think. Advertisement 
fare always negligible, «nd :■ most 
readily neglected, it may be, by those 
very parts of the population ■ Whom 
sortie clever people sce -it as their duly 


The Pagoda 
War 

Lord:J%ffeYin and the -F all 
of the Kingdom of Ava, 
1885^0' 

By A. T. Q. Stewart =. 0 '; 

Although tlia Maijdalay eftmp l aiflS <»f 


1885 wbr outstamlingly nuccemftir..lfc 
nrouKOfJ hitter emitrovorsy. lir Stewmt 
has hnnoit his fusclnating aceouhf uf • 
the cunipaiKii on turn'd Dufiferin's 
viroregal enrrcspnralcneo mid Kmuvvs 
in tho India Otflco Records. With 8 
pages 1 if plntfR nnd 2 maps. W 


10 protect ngninsr other clover people. 

11 has aroused greater hostility than; 
its effectiveness warrants and could 
ultimhtely : be- rationalized without 
dramatics; which is ux good as say- 
ing wilhoLii, l : rcii . Ingfis and Hie 


Tho Balkans 

By Edgar'Hosch ; . 

A coprfflo history of tlie region from 
Greek tiracH to the lireannt-diiy , which 
prcflontK a unique quantity of qorelVilly 
- documented information, much of il 
not cusily available elm.-wlim*! 
'timislHled by Tan in A lesaitder. 

With 11 map*. J!»-5Q 
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a preface. Mi 1)1111111^1111 InuK tin's 
*» bvllci honk than his 1 "radical, 
incisive, lively in every fine ’’. To 
arrive ;il this comradely and mis. 
Inkon crnJoi seiner ii. he inn only have 
skipped siiifi ven nnhtcly and in- 
deed bid I Uni' lines ns " The apparent 
and bewildering choices lacing a 
shopper today relate directly in cri- 
tical changes hi I lie rhythms ol‘ Jii.s 
lile , of which there are a fair num- 
ber in The Imagery of ftinvr. Mr 
Inylis's thesis may be radical and in- 
cisive, his prose isn't, and this is u 
poor restatement of the old I eavis/ 
Thompson case again-.! advertising. 


. H engages, almost throughout, with 
a phantom enemy. Mr Inglis secs ad- 
vertising as a plot against proper 
values, hatched hy predatory mid 
malevolent tycoons, it is the corrupt 
emblem nl the capitalist .system, 
because it is horn of cum petit ion and 
ratifies the socio-political stains quo. 
In lacl. the only way It) stamp it out 
would be to abolish capitalism as 
.such,' and so. in n hook harmlessly 
sub-tilled ’* a critique of advertising ", 
wi* end up requiring the overthrow 


He even aster Is lliat advertisers can 
"filler'" the news we read or hear, 
but never begins to substantiate this 
reckless claim. Such slander; are 
liable to take the eye off the real 
power of the advertiser in the media . 
which is to withhold his advertising 
altogether or switch it from one med- 
ium or section of one medium to 
another. Hut advertisers do nol act 
so Tick Is because they dislike the way 
editors run their papers, they do it 
because they have been persuaded 
that they are advertising to ton lew 
or to the wrong people. Tile athcr- 
liser directly has no say in the content 
of a medium and should nol be 
blamed for any cheapening or puru- 
chiali/ation of it; all lie does is to 
make a newspaper or a television 
company fret fur more than it should 
over the si/e of its public. 

Uni the dependence ol the media 
tin advertisements is by no means 
uniform and Mr Inglis lias no call to 
111 under (Pul “advertising is the main 
MHirec of revenue for all printed 
periodicals and newspapers” when 
he has already shown that it isn’t in 


room in his manifeslo for a proper 
analysis of such collective terms as 
"advertising " or ” newspaper Nol 
all advertising comes from the vast 
ami friendless corporations, and no 
newspaper wunt.\ to depend on 
advertising, things are not as black 
as he pre lends. 'I here is no him in 
The Imagery of Power that advertis- 
ing is basically a tumention among 
the people who do it. and could easily 
shrink to reasonable proportions if 
the belief of businessmen in its 
effectiveness were ever broken. A 
good many advertisers do nol 
advertise because they are sure it 
works, they do it because oilier firms 
do it and they dislike I lie idea of 
being the first and possibly the only 
ones to desist. Yet when they run 
short of funds, the first saving they 
think of is in their publicity, and the 
old. hollow , advertising manager's 
joke, that he knows half the money 
he spends is wasted bill nol which 
half. 


lion*h ip be I ween retailers and the 
advertisers must provisionally be 
sweetened, to the pninl where the 
many shoppers who hope lor impar- 
tial advice in shops instead gel publi- 
city. There is more to the sudden 
triumph of brand \ than the com- 
mercials cM oiling n on the television 
screen, and no lull account of advci- 
lising should ncglcci these various in- 
termediate practices, whose ell'eel is 
in lurllicr the isol.il ion ot the con- 
sumer. 


been 


,,hlc : " u m with ih e ?“ 


M loins pul al ,nc , “ ■ 

' iin- ind refined; be was im- 
r " . f,f u |iat was not robust in die 
w i e Heiiry . we may 


I he ellorl ami expense 


pul into 


that which 

people actually y; jr* 
were enriched L ^ 
advertising added » ■ 

bought, then »hL ° ^ — - 

people and a .lvSfL* !r ^ J’V'Jicr have wanted a 
« **£*3 “SlK-rlv frankness 

id! him that 

,b,nt ' “>■ *. 


ile;idly motor<ari-|Qw ",'®rtsi jn . , , 

advertising look i.hsnrd when they But there i w £ it aniieipales 'l.e 

me me. sitreil against the lrivml.lv ol !* Mi impedcd, by ad^S'^ing and refined «c uiiiM 
jhe decision it is generally mtended to ! sb »* "dfe'SK** -«■" and shuMovv In : 

i nil lie lice. Advertising aims In close , ‘ D ' chl . crs aPP&d kk® *°S, r e ,?J r 'my ink-mfeta- 

llie impossible gap between a iiianu- . ‘ ' | ,irmy lfuit il hn j® fl * n the total eorrexpon- 
luclurers (often excessively potn- ' L Lvi 0 °ur emotion. T v ?i«n 

pons i valiiaiii.il ni what he makes and There can be few ' 


the public valuation ol 


matters a great ileal to him mailers imagine, 


.it; what rising, as Mr Inglis would & 

III! lllilllors. i mu.:.... “ 


jf the brother*, some 2,uun 

i jnd uihcr family documents. Pro- as an answer in the worlds problems 
SSS wants us to read the letter (see Tin; A I ')1U 


very little to the rest of us. unless he 


Pitiably and ft? ‘family jokes" contained in 


half, exposes all loo sharply the -somehow inflate its significance jltj "iS" So^' wri Hen 

absence of any conclusive formula '* r , h . e , . nom * 111 ' vl i ,L ' n W ;ifV thinking , ro ] L .i. • ’ Jjj 0 f [he family ; it was sent to a 

for demonstrating that advertising }|J ../^! Vcrl, ' sln H ,s . lhl,s al or not to Academy secretary, who 


. J* .1 ■ IIIIXIIVJV Ol lv WI I 1 1 lit I II ivn I in 

'{ ;if 1 ^[r c ,i pn, ; l ' c r : ,i ? omc ° ,1C of l,is «wn statistical tables. De- 

peopk wifi t uuk this defeatist, m ail pendency is greatest, as j( happens 

l,ei J 1!inds 1 for revolution among iL kind of publications wliidi 
rather than reform have ihcmwJws IUI 


works. 


its worst when the manufactures or 


U i S c,sy for i, h, shown ,o X^^ulTlJE, 'i? 


... , ■ ■ no ,11 ... . . | MllT me ACUUCIliy 9KI.ICI.II 7, 

acturcs or -! The likely to have understood the 

v indistin- f“ l * , r f [orc ' n ol Moreover we know the dagger- 
vacuous- . , a ” uly unprejudiced cf ivit nnd humour; Trend 

!lf iV lt % i* fftl* nnNui*,... ..v S..J I.S.KI inA To r.V.fl 


seem 10 work i if » campaign to con- ness might al the moment go to air- advice for consumers, us id ibis Ians ^s 0 - To rcail 
rather than reform have themselves suVikMip^ s , llnlers h folll,w ‘ :d h >’ ,:ir B er sales, lines or clearing Issmks. whose search ^o!i 1 . ,h tJ Ol,ahl u to 

turned into a badge of complacency ; sures Mr limlis denlnrvx- vEmiv *he argument looks to be over. But for distinction is impeded, to say the f' 1 ?, th “ n what tnaiak 

: 'tTu'7 ****** c ' i[itf ! zc< l ones with small ei rail at ions Nor this ct,m ninn form of proof resorts lcasl ; *>7 thelr operation ol ” agree- 4 ^ ^ 

- "■ — second son and no son at all 

the work o(i» 

Association andllSMUD I1ERBF.KT i 
1 As yet, industiy aw. - 
still, retail shops can still (fiset*" xa 



Mr inghs makes di* ivrih n very sim- wanl to accuse I lie advertisers of 
phiied model of the coninmnicaiions births and deaths of filtering " our 
system, in which the power of money now s- 

-tfie advertisers money -is absolute. Altogether, there is far too little 


be advertised and shopkeepers made 
to feel that it is they who will be the 


estimable property in them: the 


11 }? ! hc .y wh V *«* be the others are left trying to project as a niggling’ mSSSs 
!. n i c V bL L ! cl u ri -‘ :s 01 11,15 lhul1 ' bogus merits in accoi dance with the tion; once it ts cMendfd loai 
p^Klshemg speni on pro- trade's cliche. One of the more in- ful dimensions te&k 




miw, in n,,, 1 ;..; w.,v ... .... m 1 . 1 L' in- ful dimensions they should#® 1 MW-ESi 

c u a ‘ yeyitous lIc fences ol advertising litis he able to cling to this anMftut Stopping 



T o the Editor 


George Orwell 


must be In .some rcsnccis as soon as 
printed, obsolete. OF.D is now obsolete 
in so many respects tlm(, without eom- 

B lete revision, it musi soon become, like 
'r Johnson's Dlctimiiii v. nit object of 
vcncialion rather ilian a lool lor modern 
live. 


We have compared ilia followlnu cdl- , ^i l , C t' 1 - 1 .*** I" tin. was 

lions : First United Stain ediSon, Boni, 


Sir.— Messrs Consiublc and- Co are 
shortly to publish a book culled Tin 


New 

New 


Unknown Or weft by Peter sFanskv and New ^'ork : 1 ‘>34 

William A bra hains. deferihed as a bio- C 


v ' York ■ iniQ ' m > i, 1 ' 1 ' k ° m ’ l]M «• na.rly ninety year ago the 
I York KIT It^ft JB ^» ! Si)h 

??• N .^; Vo r k: IW i I Hirst CKIB nao ti'ST 


to any cuinplclc levisiuu, ihosc of 
earlier periods will have much to ollei. 

(*1) Subjects. 1. Me mlcil leading is 
necessarily subject to rcmlers* taste-. 
One need only consider the kind of 
people who read for OH) to guess. 

iisiiidly lightly, ulul kinds of Mihiccls 

will be inadequately eoveierl. 

(5J Corrections, A few examples' 
Words ami usages eiilegori/ed by Oh li 
na “obsolete" have often pioVcd 10 
hiler use Ilian reeonled ; us 
have in nved in h>> eiiituv.ii>.- 



mistakes and mi scon cep lions. RutJier m J ai ,B S se cc,ili V ns R« , ni I5IIV to Among (hem. knmvii tonuT rteWim>uJ ' n|i, acm ” example amid now he pid- 
Hiun let « stand a, lhc OJlly CY g lin ^ W. Apart Troni variutipns In the for. timj. my wtk n" « ttfSS ?" P li a i lctl ' , W " nK mi h V oin 
biography of George Orwell I huve l al, u be only variant editions are that folluvvma: ’ ,lld obsnlele before the new Sup/ile- 

regretfully decided to go against Pi, ^ ^. adcr P l-ihmry wliidi a.hls an ... * . , . . mem .v period could he recorded. 

Orwell s own wishnv in th. .... Introduction bv Granville IH.-Ls „ n .i lb Antetlaihita. It is widely t/.\ ... .. . 


licol in all these editions from I 'My to 
19611. Apart Troni 
mat, (lie only 


modem " example could now he pio- 



expand his work to include a biography. 

I .shall of course give him all the help ? 
1 L “n and 1 would ack -.it 


Hatnmcrmihh Books, Barnes High bul is - ? s if 


... - would ask uij George 

Orwell's friends to do the same. * 


Street. London, SWU. 


London SW7. 


SONIA ORWELL, 


Sir.— George Orwell in his rejected 
introduction to Animal Far/n (Heplem- 
**?r .! 5 > made false siqienicnia about the 
pubhcflhon of John Reed’s Ten Days 
ibut Shook the IVurLi- •• nri.,vt. 


Revising 

OED 


n lered only 

must be, the earliest example to hand ®® ,n P on . c nt uiid 
when (hut section of the Dictionary ° £,c ? Ulls »«* 
went to press. An enormuui number ^’ ord or P ,,rasr 

of ‘ first examples " in OTD can now , •pprepntilo i>tuec oi emry nmj gone 
be antedated, of importnm ns of trivial P rcss - ri 'is i> nmv repaiahle. 

ccDturl ( « and USagCS ' “ nd ° flCU by AJI ^ iandequacie' 1 u.uld docu- 
ment substantially, and they ;u< only the 
P) Postdatings, Most “latest ex- ““^MMvies ihiit eontiiuiully strike me 


, “lu-islcd MO r;i »»» iigiiig : . . 

; rtf [his letter, as Prs ^S'w , 10 £ vc leading roles ‘>f any imlocnl w second son. 
aims. I iflink p» f mi„‘ ast [ l,r ™ that formidable Back in the Stales, he secured the 
>iis. front before her cinematic sympathy of Aaron Copland as his 

-. _ . — v «- . - — ^ - — - aecunw^.g^ the handicap musical mentor before returning to 

nmpks in OED. even in the later reader on the peripherv of diction- think your revie^r^^^ ^. s «ve^chin. she^ prescribed the University of Virginia. Editing 
nineteen tli -century, often “[ y ;_ in . akin 8; A professional lex icogru- an extreiiriy^ S&t d‘*ttS 8 ._ C0U ™ of exercises a college maga/ine, he elicited con- 

Williani Carlos 


I have 
ucemint _ 

/u n claims, 
my quotations • 
have been 


•B&Sa&sn? Jtsaatii.-ifs.-m 


. I ;• 


UN E BSITV M ICR OFlLMS LI MltEO* 


THE pmS ^Ai B ? f«r NI ^^ SP APE R OF TRE YEAR 
LE Mflwftp C ALTI ^ E$ THE OAttY EXPRESS 

tE MONDE i t*HUlUlANlTE " 


It SOLE 24 ORE 

l-osservatore : 

ROMANO 

Weiner zeituno 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


CORRIERE DELLA 
■j SERA. 
.L’EgpRESSO 
THEJAftAN TIMES 




_ !FATED PRESS 

-X- ■: ; 7 CLIPPINGS 7 . 

•’ BacK . ,l ^ a bnd ourrB nt subaoclptlons to- the dbovo nbwspaMrs 

Also n party ?, 000 British, ahd F QreignPerfodic&fs ' 

Fufthet delays in our brochures.' j' .1" 


are 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS ilMtf ED 

’ : • A XEROX COMPANY : ;.*■ > 

. TYLERS GREEN, HIGH WYCOMBE, BLkiks/r • • • jf 
,!. LEPH ON E: 0 4®^? ' .■ ' •- 


tt : (3i. 

■'-■■■' 1 jdaillol usi,T»Snl" 1 S . „? l J !^ /„ cv ,; °° If Ihb is s„. il I, h„J b»' . 

it. One- reader can read a' book twice “ cultural project more dc- aiwunt w “» weV j oa si«« 

:.>n(L come. up. with a different list of . oP pttWtc money. (Less dc'crv- variant* a* P ^ ^ 

Worts each mhe. In uddition, and linie wc eivc it come readily in “p 1 no ^ ts fiiert B 11 ' 

as it becomes me to denigrate my pre- So d p As , a [ cn,flIivc first propositi 1 V ( ?i U!, l °arc u n In 
dccessors, many of OED’? on ana) fi U f fonvar d Ihe .suggestlod of a pub- KtahRadob PhtWf 
.jgSft, wcre ^Pt. I cannot speakror H oS^ / w pfi,uul ,rusl - barged g JJ KjJftS thpughl 
. teure afTer"^^ a11 Sr*#-S? :SS.5t' ^^nwlly .revising Uic ',C. i B ftr e*‘I 

The. aniouot lhahas'bwa 

SSwJZSlu? ^ n1 ’ 0 ? hn >«» works. 

pever ceases to astound. 
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...fiilw'l sympathy for it, but 
^1. ihi ihui Henry s ureal gifis 
nil at the «ffvi« of the 


such a letter as .1 joke is in nverlonk a 
whole province of human behaviour. 

l.ltUN I-DHL 
The Uiiiveriily of llawitii. 


Penis and Phallus 


Sir,- - Robert ( lim thmii l September 
J r n says ilia! sexologists now use 
■‘penis" in mean ihe llnceid orgnn and 
■' phallus " Ihe erect oigan. this will 
cause some pu/zlemeni to readers ni his 
book .Vim and the Over-Fifties 
in which he stales that ,1 basic require- 
ment fur relieving sexual tension 
is “ pulling die penis in rhe vagina and 
moving ii about nmil ejaculation 
occurs". To my knowledge, the only 
person previously to have advocaied 
introniissiim of the (laceid organ was the 
Ansiralian philosopher William (. hid ley. 
who cominendcd ii 10 men of all ages 


ally distinct meanings aic dm icasoiis 
ihat need to be pun 1 1 e led) now being 
used synonymously. 

Dr (Thurthiini's final p>iint, ihni a 
penis lie, flaccid mgan) can never Imve 
mure ibun u biological sign iliea nee, is 
100 sweeping, in a nmiiber of cultures, 
ihe eiieuniti/ed organ signifies n purti- 
sular social status ; and, in some 'Mo- 
na I jan aboriginal irihes. placing one’s 
siibinci/ed llaeeid member in l lie hand 
ol another is a bonding nk. 

L. Ii. HIATT 

l Ii 11 rein II College, Cambridge UP 
ODS. 


I should Ise scry glad lo heat I tom any- 
one concerning IJosecnK Irom any of 
lhc 1 minr. 1 l iisue nf King Charles II and 
King lames II or any other Princes in 
line from James V] .t I. All in formal ion 
w’ill be welcome ami any male rial 
lim ned will he carefully copied and 
relumed as quickly .is possible. 

A. l‘. ADDING I ON. 
ii Imii'I'il-IiI Close. Ha 1 peilrie i>. Herl- 
limlshirc. 


Unwritten Books 


House of Stuart 


bit of friendly irony, a part 


Whether sexologists are agreed In 
principle 011 the alleged distinct -’on, 1 
am in 110 position to suy iitioiigh I :ee 
110 evidence of it in lhc writings of 
Kin-ey or of Musters >uul Johnson). In 
any case, if bodies of professional men 
wish 10 put old woids to new tasks, that 
is their own business. My concern 1 Sep- 
tember 15) was that in ordinary dis- 
course two useful words with tradition- 


Sir, May 1 protect Theodore Bestei- 
111101 (August -I) against himself ? Van 
Ahueloveeii's Hihlinrhecti prnniiwn ot 
huens is nol about iinwriiLcn books, 
mid certainly mu a hi mi ureut unwriircn 
bunks, bin simply about medical 
1 realises which did not reach ihe singe 
of publication. The interesting ques- 
tion asked by John Gross 1 Viewpoint, 
July 2lt remains as curious ns it was. 

J. R. nVl-NHUIS. 

Via Dei Kmnni -12. i>i>)S5 Rome. 


lircxnnicly lime-cousimuui:. Your re- 
viewer 'September I s ) ol on the 
Hnnul, by A il« 1 1 ew Kuril .uni laniic 
Kcibcy, should note ihni r lie I mil 
I niswurlh lo which In- allude, is > J:n - 
cnee, ‘.'th liail, nml 1 h. 1 t In-, lieu .s 
Lord Bosluilli. Other punils ui.ule bv 
yoiu reviewer are debatable. Inn to do- 
euss ihcm nil would lv .is wcaiuig .is 
l ord Lniswoi ill's yniillgci son ) ledc- 
riek, who \va< nol his heir, hm who 
married the duiighier ol an Amcin.m 
niiinufaclurer of dog I list'd its 1 " Mm 
American dog is hccoining ihoic biscuit 
conscious 

IX C. DAMAN I . 

.Vi Regent Street, r tindnirige 1 IJ2 
1DH. 


Sir,— I wonder if 1 might be permitted 
111 make a small eorrection to the very 
generous commons (September 15> on 
my book I he Hnval 1 1 nine of Si inn t '} 

Vwir reviewer regretted the lack of ; 1 
nulex, wbieti lie was kind onmgli ir- 
excuse n.s “ an impossible task ”. He 
will, therefore, bo very glad to loam that 
not only is n complete index of nnmes 
planned but that it will appear as .1 third 4 _. _ . 

volume logcthc-r with tin nddenda and WnHplirhllCP ■ Qlinn 
corrigenda, appendixes and a supple- l/UvIIUUaC v^allUIl 

nicnt early next year. Sir, -The frequent references to the 

Your reviewer also rightly hints that Wodcliouxe canon in ihe public prints 
n further series of volumes dealing wilh cnn only please ihe aficionados, but 
fiic Busturd lines is contemplated and keeping the facts in order is becoming 


Lawrence Poems 


Sir,— Your ievi v wei l Almost 
twines " Bull ad of Amnliei Ophelia” 
ax “among notewonhy 0111 is mo 11 s " in 
my hew Selected Poems of D. II. f aw- 
rence (Penguin). Thai emission would 
indeed be noteworthy if it existed. But 
ihe poem is there. 

KK1TH SAGAR. 

Extra -M urn I Depart mem, University 
of Manchester, 3b Balmoral Avenue, 
C lithe roc BB7 2QH. 

“•Olir reviewer writes: I apologize 
to Mr Sftgnr for a nolcworihy erroi. 


clearest possible case oi i»d4. ... , . , 

eroding a high quality d¥» whi L n ncouple of years rt one 
The criticisms above do lhc Honourable David I ler- 
new Supplement, or mil Brt k* rts second son of the 1 5t ft Earl 
trivially, for decades to wwWtfi broke, and Paul Bowles, the 
idly most of them muit,uD«c!u'kl of a Long Island dentist, 
lionary ol this kind after it taK; W; , n de rc d through Hurope, 
ccrluin age. 1 he OED » America and’AfriCa, have hnlli 


working to,* (hat ^ in Morivco, i. pair of .xexa- 

we do not revise il for curt ^ sloncs have gathered unite 
probably someone eke *k moss. Mr Herbert s Index is 
• f mil has far more royals. Mr 
MARGHANITAH *1 has a shortlist uf seventy 
li Monte, WindaiHl S J celebrities on the hack page 
ty ftRJ. '• “lakeland dozens more eon* 

front-page J within the index. 

•m, -nt and R * >he right of primogeniture 
page I23L his elder brother inherited 


» fortune and re^MnsiSi iiy «r the he aequainlcd himself with / 
** family. Mr Herbert Mwi* Urcgnnan eh: 


was so clever that he took his notes 
in a code to spite his sehtMtllcllows 
Lind wrote his work out correctly, but 
h;i ck wards, lo enrage his teachers. 
Haling the outside world, lie created 
his own geography, place - 11 Lillies, even 
a new planet. Musically gifted, he 
preferred composition to piano prac- 
tice. much lo his mother's distress ; 
and he wrote secretly in notebooks 
that were confiscated hy Iris disgusted 
father. From such pa mils, he was 
early ambitious to escape. 

Mis paternal Aunt Adelaide, living 
in a Japanese apartment in Green- 
wich Village, Introduced him to Miss 
Moore, head of the C hildren’s .Sec- 
tion at the Fifth Avenue I’uhlic l ih- 
rury. Miss Moore gave him hooks 
ami so cultivated his taste that hy the 
age of sixteen lie was buying Hie New 
Yorker lo read al iris orthodontist's 
and discovering intmiiion. 

Within a year young Puui had 
luul two surrealist pieces printed in 
trnnxiiiiin. Alter two semesters al 
the University ol Virginia (in which 

The 
mi, 


musician, thanks largely to Copland, 
who took (his eager and ambitious 
young man with him lo Berlin (meets 
Ishcrwond and Spender), Miss Slcin 
became indebted to him for selling 
her pieces hi music. Mr Howies was. 
Lind is. a loyal friend and ally of all 
those who are Ligaiiisl the American 
establishment in which his pLircnls 
believed. 

He followed (he expatriate trails, 
10 Spain, ihe Moroccos, Tangier and 
Mexico, and in the United Slates dur- 
ing the Depression he joined the 
Communist Parly and worked in the 
Federal Music Project at a lime when 
Mr Herbert nutria his firsr acquaint- 
ance with Tangier with Michael Duff 
his cousin, later meeting up in l-e/ 
(spell “Fes" id this stage in his 
hook) wilh Lariy Diana Cooper, Lady 
lulicl Duff, A. E. W. Mason and 
Sidney Herbert. 11 “ heavy, fat man " 
who, having had his leg recently 
amputated, was carried through the 
Souks on a platform, silling in a 
heavy Victorian chair, supported by 
six Moroccan hearers, This experi- 
ence of Tangier led Mr Herbert lo 


at British Imperial and Common- 
wealth ports, Mr Herbert laid on 
entertainments for the Merchant 
Service which had been confined to 
the " fighting ” forces. He served a 
brtivc. if humble, war. 

For Mr Bowles the war scarcely 
existed. His membership of tho 
Communist Parly was an apolitical 
snook cocked at his father and 
fatherland. His chief activity was 
to have stickers printed in Spanish, 
urging the assassination of Trotsky. 
Me was unaffected by the Nn/.i- 
Soviel pact, but when Russia was 
invaded, he fried to resign from Ihe 
party; hut was told : “ You can’t 

resign from the Party. You can 
only he expelled." His reason was 
tliiil sooner or later the Soviet Union 
and the United .Slates would he allies. 
After Pearl Harbor he was 
examined hy the Selective Service 
iSonrd nnd rejected (perlmps wisely) 
on grounds nf “ psyehoneuroUc 
personality 

I 11 the 1030s Mr Rowfes hud mar- 
ried an attractive red-haired girl 
named Jane Auor. There whs no 


tion. their relationship so ideal that 
nothing could spoil it. (l or lane his 
admiration was so greul that they 
agreed to gel married, if PliuI pre- 
deceased them.) But Mr Bowles’s own 
account reads coldly. According 10 
Mr Herbert she is now heini* nursed 
in a nunnery in Mukigu. blind, totally 
paralysed and bedridden. 

Primarily a composer, Mr Bowles 
took lo writing books Lil'iur the pub- 
lication of Two Serious l.adies. The 
Sheltering Sky, though artistically in- 
ferior, was financially more success- 
ful. Mr Bowles is too restless (o bo 
a good writer. Without Stopping 
was the title he gave to un early work 
on which he embarked when work- 
ing as a bookseller in his south : 


The important thing was the constant 
Lidding of pages lo (lie pile. I decided 
to write it as it came (o me nml prime 
it later ; I was afraid ihm if \ stopped 
to exercise choice, I would uJsu begin 
to consider the piece vriliciilly, which 1 
knew would stop the flow. 


r n./s TaniPtf® 81 invisib] c assets. Wilh the Prokofiev and Duke Ellington), he 
llic Jdlllw^PWad Of Willon and the 1 


„uu ,„w ----- toils for suicide or heads for 

... , finr/im by* wP^^Mcxion, an cducutiun at Europe. Heads came up and some- 

xuVSbTr ^.rejected except for its he got to Paris with only >24. 

II *- r^-fi^ing ineni b«r« bm ndshlp, he was able ]'* and his charm between 

11 ir muting „ .^«/h«wisie his rebellious way in the him J,,ui starvation. He not only 


spend the summer of 1W8 there with J ' 

Cecil Beaton (who contributes all the Bricstion of settling 


down. Site tagged 


photographs lo Second Son). 

Tho outbreak of tho Second World 
War provoked very different re- 
actions in these tivn authors. Mr 
Herbert, no communist, had 
denounced the British Consul 
General in Tangier as a pro-Nazi, 
and when war broke out, he quali- 
fied as soon as possible as a radio 


along on his (ni veils some uf the lime 
and at other remained alone, while 
he went oil to write a score or re- 
turned to rehearse and record ft. 
During Prohibition Mr Bowles drank 
because it wns illegal, but after repeal 
he preferred the illegality of t mari- 
juana, or nuijonn, the canhabis jam. 
Jane disliked drugs and he dis- 
approved of her heavy drinking, but 


ft autobiography reads ns if it 
had .seen written in llic same way 
and bundled off to the publisher 
without any Inter pruning, h is a 
breathless • recital of people met, 
work done, places visited and even 
meals eaten (such as might he com- 
piled by someone who has kept Ills 
appointment diaries over the years). 
There is seldom a pause for thought, 
never an enlargement of a major 
incident or an omission of a minor 
one. With so many trees and so 


operator in the Merchant Navy, not apparently so much of Ihe man little wood, Gertrude Stein’s " nninu- 

.J,. ■ !■ « j. _ r‘i ._iL n ii 1 U fiAhimrl cn vAan ’ cupmc Invf in hiu 


When 


joined 


Slralhallan who was her companion in alcohol, factured savage ” seems lost in his 



ihouBh hc tsrs ai u 

iilar no ? ns - him a, 

J^ Wn.,tKt;.nd a 


iributions from 
Williams. Nancy C’nnard, nnd Gert- 
rude Stein. 

Miss Stein provided liis entrte 
when he relumed to Paris. She 


realize you don't want to know me grapliy am} grununar. Hc only re- parties appears the simplest of ex- 
and I shall have to put up wilh being cognized how happy his married life pat nates, exercising in Tangier, as 
in ’Coventry’. Ff you do cpme, hud been after June was stricken by Chairman of the People's Dispensary 
l am {jure wo shall be friends.” They a cerebral haemorrhage. , . . for Sicjk, Animals arid ; Vice-President 


ibid 


°*l° rd English . Ukthmufy: I would 
that, as with (he original 
old. this revision should continually 
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regarded him " as a sue fn logical 
exhibit ... the first example uf my 
kind ... a species then rare, now the 
commonest of contemporary phen- 
omena, the American .suburban 
child with its unrelenting spleen". 
Mr Bowles was in fact an example 
of the archetypal American pioneer, 
recognized as •' early as 1820 by 
Augustus Foster as a restless roman- 
tic plunderer, and .exemplified in the 
twentieth century hy Jack London 
Lthd Ernest Hemingway. She told 
Bowles that he was the most spoilt. 
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A spot of bother with the Boers 


.It IS Li I'll H. I. til. MANN' : 

The First Boer Wnr 

33Upp plus 37 photographs. Cape. 

JL.L50. 


The first Boer War has been a good 
deal written about recently. Oliver 
Hansford has managed in less than 
1 50 pages to give un adequate account 
of the fighting, and also to indicate 
the i in mediate causes and effects of 
the war in a prologue and aftermath, 
and Brian Bond has skilfully encap- 
sulated the whole affair in a forty- 
page essay.. Another study, and a 
long one, might seem unnecessary. 
Yet Joseph Ichmanns book is not 
only admirable in its tune and bal- 
ance but also so much more compre- 
hensive than anything else written 
on the subject in its references that 
it seems certain to become the stan- 
dard work ou the origins and course 
of the ivnr. 

The First Boer War is based on 
information derived from primary 
sources, a good deal of it not easily 
available. For. views from the Boer 
.side. Professor Lehmann has gone 
to the archives at Pretoria and Cape 
Town, as well as to South African 
newspapers. In Pietermaritzburg he 
studied the papers of Shep stone and 
Colenso, and . in Pretoria again 
looked at the papers of Sir Owen 
Lativon, the cgregiously stupid ad- 
ministrator of the Transvaal, H« has 
used the Wolseley papers at Hove, 
as well as the recently discovered 
private letter-book at the RUSf, and 
a great many other, papers of the 
British military and political figures 


ol the time. r l ho papers of Sir 
George White, now in the India 
OH ice library, yielded accounts writ- 
ten to White hy “nearly every 
surviving officer of i he U’nd who 
participated in I he battle of M:i juh.t 
Hill”. I lie papers of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who replaced Ihe dead Gcu 
eral Colley, and unwillingly nego- 
tiated peace when he would have 
much preferred to make war, tiro 
now in Duke University, North 
Carolina. Professor Lehmann is per- 
haps Ihe first person to examine 
them in detail and he quotes some 
lively passages giving Wood's "un- 
official views ", 

What emerges from this con- 
siderable depth of research is an 
enrichment of our general under- 
standing. There are no startling 
discoveries, and perhaps there is 
none -to be made. The origins of the 
war lay in the vacillation of succes- 
sive British governments, reluctant 
to acknowledge their own greed for 
gold, and uncertain what attitude 
.should be adopted towards the Boer 
farmers 1 claim to exist ns a .separate 
state, ft is no doubt true, as Profes- 
sor Bond says, that a policy either 
of determined military occupation 
or of limited self-government would 
have averted the war. Wolseley was 
the apostle of the first course, and 
frpm an Imperialist' point of view 
his arguments about ihe consolida- 
tion of power by force in the 
Transvaal until British settlers out- 
numbered Ihe Boers and look over 
the country, arc unanswerable. Car- 
narvon and Kimberley, both Colon- 


ial Ministers, represented the second, 
with (heir ideas about some limited 
kind of federation. But federation - 
minded ministers were never in a 
majority, cither in Tory or Liberal 
gnvernmen is, and Cu rnarvon in 
particular was easily .swayed hy the 
passionate authoritarianism or Wol- 
seley. although it is true that lie just 
ns easily swayed back again. I lie 
outcome was an indecisive policy 
that, when complemented hy liic 
British military view of the Boers as 
an “ undisciplined rabble ”, led 
naturally to war. 

Professor Lehmann offers many 
interesting and amusing sidelights on 
the course of the war. Colley, as 
High Commissioner in Natal, not 
only reduced the size of the forces 
available a few months before the 
war began, but also got rid of the 
cavalry, the horses being sold off to 
the Boers. He has been blamed for 
this, but it is convincingly shown 
here that the reduction of forces was 
conducted under specific Govern- 
ment orders later omitted from the 
Blue Books, and that Colley, like 
everybody else, was misled by the 
optimism of Lanyon. The immense 
superiority of the Boer marksman- 
ship has often been noted, but their 
insistence on using the most modern 
rifles obtainable— 11 fancy Winches- 
ter Tepcaters, Enfield Sniders, 
Martini-Henry* and Wcstlcy- 
Kiehardses is stressed here. The 
British too used Martini-Henrys, 
which were accurate in skilled hands 
up to 1,000 yards— but then, unlike 
the Boers, Ihe British had no need to 


Secret and nonsensical 
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H. HARRIS SMITH i 
OSS 

458pp. University of California 
Press (IBEGj. £3.95. 
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General Walter Bedell Smith once 
startled a postwar dinner party by 
suggesting the war might have been 
won much earlier hnd the United 
Slates diverted the lime, money and 
men expended on Lhc Office of Strate- 
gic Services, "and the rest of that 
damn secret nonsense ’’ to the regular 
forces. It was a Singular speculation 
lor a man who had been General 



Elsenhower’s Chief of Stuff and, later. 
Director or the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 

. R- Harris Smith’s OSS, however. 
n evidence (hut Bedell Smith was 
displaying his usual horse sense. The 
picture of the OSS during and 
immediately after the Second WurJd 
War is u depressing one. Its. succes- 
sor. the CIA, has its faults. But the 
OSS, ns depicted in this book, was a 
mixture of idealism, naively, in- 
competence and intrigue seldom 
matched in the u minis of govern- 
ment in America or anywhere else. 

Mr Smith's wide rending and 
extensive research have not snved the 
book from ingenuousness nnd error. 
He begins by labelling his work 
" the secret history ,r of the organi- 
zation, but there is little of note in it 
that has not been written before and 
often much belter. He gets things 
wrong “ " 

not 


suits- such as the fiasco at the Bay 
of Pigs. , 

Mr Smith's villains include not 
only the Germans, Japanese and 
Kalians, but the British intelligence 
services, any official who seemed to 
douht the OSS's competence and its 
right to order (he political end of 
the war as it saw fit. and, of course, 
all " colon ia lists Tile style is an 

extraordinary mixture of exaggera- 
tion and parochialism. 

Mr Smith writes that “ the British 
Army took n respite of seveni 
months from lhc war against Hiller 
to suppress the revolt ” of the PAM- 
ELAS partisans in Greece. This was 
the period when Second Army was 
fighting bitterly in North-West 
Europe and the Eighth Army was 
heavily engaged in Italy. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the 
book is that devoted to the OSS 


g. It was the American Navy, book . ,s 'that devoted to the OSS 
— Ihe Royal Navy, that was operations In Yugoslavia— -best, Ir- 
responsible for landing General Pal- cause it provides a fairly clear 
ton’s forces in Morocco in 1942. pktare of the bewildering situation 

a nnAmlwl !n TV, that Arose from thu nrKim.'i nf Inm 


ton’s forces in 

Ihe Purple Gang operated in De- 
troit, not Philadelphia.' . Stephen 
Bailey is not, nor lias he., been. 
* President of Syracuse University ”, 
which is headed by a chancellor. 

Mr Smith’s main problem seems 


that arose from the presence of two 
resistance movements and of the 
naively of OSS officers. One of 
these was confident that Tito ** was 
planning no Communist revolution 
for his country ” 


, i** uwu.111 Jbviin 

to be his tendency to write about Ihe Surprisingly, (he book is weakest 
OSS and .it? operations in North when it deals with the OSS in China 
Afncd; Europe tuid the Far East jn - during and after the mr and with 
flosomtes. ;■ Men and oraamzations American, .inteflioencft niwdUrt*.. 


mip.^ar east in * wiring anu auer me war and with 
absolutes. ; Men n»d organizations Ajnerksm. , intelligence operations in 
Mfl heroic or^iastardly, faithful of Algeria in 1942-43; In bath leases Mr 
treasonable" The story is.) told in- Siniltt tends to adopt the easy fexplh- 
bJacky and whites, whereas the dirty, tuition of' what happened; ' arid u 
dangerous game played , by the OSS; somewhat austere attitude towards 
•L pest . described in. varying shades • those offleers whncn 


use them at such distances, so that 
tow or them were good shots at a 
distance. What was the point of 
distance shooting, when the enemy 
always obligingly came to close 
quarters to he shot ? I lie Boers' 
refusal to play according to this rule 
ul native tribes deeply disconcerted 
(lie British commanders. One could 
say as a general i/at ion that the Boer 
weapon was the rifle, that of the 
British Lhc bayonet. The chapter on 
the survival of the liny British gar- 
risons throughout the I raiisvaal 
(which is treated in much greater 
detail here than hy other historians) 
emphasizes not only the Boers’ dis- 
like ol hand (o-hund fighting, hut 
also how often in native wars suc- 
cessful British tactics were essentially 
defensive. 

It is not possible (o say anything 
much that is new about the actual 
fighting, although some vivid 
touches are added here with the help 
of Sir George While’s papers. What 
emerges most forcibly is that Wolse- 
ley, who was so far-sighted i:i his 
speculations nnd judgments, and 
such an intelligent commander, on 
the few occasions when lie was 
l ri cd , wa s u very ha d pick cr or 
subordinates, always liable to he led 
astray by -intellect and charm. Sir 
George Pomeroy -C ol ley. regarded 
by Wolseley as his natural successor 
and the British soldier best qualified 
to command an army in the field, 
was intellectually head and shoul- 
ders above almost all bis col- 
leagues. Lie knew several languages 
as well, was a competent amateur 
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Ajjjf in scope 
This has been said btfaiEd more modern 

itlli'llimr i-nmu . IJ, ^r i r.i.i irp 


somehow comes through 4 


iur force herei'ihhS'jfiEuted ihan the successive 


specific condcmnaiion K^Brouae encyclopedias, more com- 
w,ii«.«i..u , ^ WY..:... more historical 


Wolseley must also bcy^Xrtasive and 
ity for the appoinlmflalli tie entirely admirable W obcrz or 


utterly stupid Lanyon, iktEowc recent Grand Larousse de severa | potential, of a given lexeme) 
chose as administrator d frwtaM frmfdse. As far back as c jj| icr lo indicate the restricted choice 
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France’s word-hoard 


nnd 


Litlrd. mure 


coverage 
in ' concept 
linguistically 


(In We slide (1789-19601 


Volume I : .4 — A f finer 
cxxxi plus 878pp. Paris: Editions 


du Centre National dc la Rcchcrcho 
Scion tifique. Distributed by Klinck- 
sieck. 200fr. 


V -Jg I, given 

taste. Stewart succwfed Cti 1 5 compilation and publication, 
Wolseley’.'; favourite sotfiff «L at least primarily, at the card- 
1 atcr died wilh the Goifo In system of the Inventalre gdn- 
Column, which he had ton If It Is tongue franchise, begun in 
with courage rather lhanill # but largely disrupted by the 
an odd faet, in iheconluii EWorld War. 
lary feeling at the limeM With the copyright of LiUiri laps 
ing to Wolseley), that neitari I h '957 shictly practical 
nor Stewart believed In t l ^ W to be faced : to reprint, 
li Fe. king up to dale, or to re-enst coin- 

These arc reflection? Mri, An interaatlonnl colloquium 
made, by Professor Lite* H M at the University of 
takes no sides, makes In ^rg, which recommended on 
niciils. Anyone internet i om hand that Littrd be simply 
campaign, however, wiB on the other put forward 

the dearest and fullest scsi t more radical proposal that an 
written of what happemdid mlyncw dictionary, historical In 
and of the aftermath wilh isi be composed to cover the 

beralions down the years, H elerf Ihe French lexicon from the 
the Second Boer War, 1 $#™ to the present dny. It 


EW AN UUII.ER 1 
Muson-Muc 

The Life of I iciitemint-tiener.il Sir 
N(»el Masoii-Maerarliinc 
230pp. Macmillan. £3.95. 


uencrai wuiiam ” Wild Bill ”,Don6- t .,. ly|JO U1 JlltlI1 

- nd?r d, r«cioi* of.tfie; ,:^ a ^ tl d ‘d fronrthti wild-eyed left, 
wwos. determined to Cpnsoli-' overs frqm the Abrabahi 1 Uncoln' 
date withm the organization^- all' bo- .Brigade in Spam. • ' • ■ 

e rations -espionage, sabotage; Sssis- . .There are some'hAUf ' v 
tance to guerrilla movemeqw. V This ; often^ ^Winston ^^lurchlll oEwh 1 ^ 
WAS an error. .The OSS planed the red l | hrpuRli 
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Sir Noel Msisoii-Macfarlanc was a 
regular gunner who served with <lis- 
Line-tkm in tlic I ; irsl World War. 
Between the wars he was twice ;i 
military attache, the second time in 
Berlin from January 1938 to June 
19.39. Director of Military Intelli- 
gence to Lord Gorl from (he out- 
break of the Second World War. he 
was given for a Few days the com- 
mand of u small scratch force, called 
Mucforcc, during the confused fight- 
ing before Dunkirk ; but apart from 
lhal he never had a command in the 
field. He served three limes in 
Gibraltar, as Deputy Governor and- 
Govemnr, led a military mission to 
the Soviet Government when the 
Germans invaded Russia and an- 
other to Badogljo when the Italians 
also changed sides and later, fpr I ho 
first six months of 1944, was head 
of the Allied Control Commission 
in Italy. After this he retired from 
the Army for reasons of health and 
his last appearance in the public eye 
Was when he won a sensational elec- 
tion victory over Brendan Bracken 
m North Paddington in ,1945. .He 
sat for only a year in Parliament. 

. Mason-Macfarlane was assertive 
w his personal behaviour, testy With 
subordinates, . contemptuous of 
nearly every superior hp ever had, . 
and very ambitious; but . he never 
held positions of Ihe first impor- 
tance. Wax his biography worth 
Writing ?* Ewan Butler’ ii per- 
?dhaj fr$ rid, Makes pul the best cuW . 

was military 

a^liichd in, Ikriin, h!av»q-M:icfarlyiic 
was rj^ht and nix ambassador Wrong ' 
jn their forecasting pf Hitler's jnten-. 
tjonsj. yet to. have . had a better 
prey^ion than Neville Henderson is 
top a^ramoq tq cunstitule a claim io 
energetically ; mpde/hized 
W®;? defences ; of Gibraltar : and 

onnnii'rk -.in Vm, a. 


success in his period in I 
formed pcrsonnl and 
i/.cd views on llulian 
ended by prcwnliog h 
(iovenunciil wilh a 
which they did ^ ® 
which he hud engh«R 
tnry to inslruclions, wlWf 
suiting cither, his coltas® 
superiors. Even the great r 
Paddingtun North b^ ins !f l 
closer inspection, nwre ; 1 
lure of 11 pniCticaP | . 
.splenetic vendetta* 

I have been a convmc« > 
of the Labour Party st 
ciplcs he tledured to 
day. Even the fawn ® 1 
has to udmif that J.bLS 

Indeed, the author of H 

in many ways more in' 
the subject, A ^reign 
deni of rtf W B 
(in Berlin from I W 
with SOE in the 
bus since been 
Daily Mall. He mrt 


ustMj project which wns given 
tel approval In 1967, nnd, under 
uglsof the CNRS, the Centre dc 
louche pour un Trdsor do la 
fejc Fran(itise wns instituted at 
•wy. wilh the distinguished fin- 
®t Paul Imbs as director— an 
jpUment In itself r guarantee of 
etcabla scholarship. 

{though the TLF wifi eventually 
the whole of the French la 11 - 
in the 1 100 years of its recorded 
ce, the magnitude of thcundcr- 
has led to the wise decision (o 
In the form of a series of dlc- 
four, perhaps five, are 
ach covering n specific 
Given the overriding 
despite (he Robert , of a 
pteensive dictionnry of lhc con- 
Tory language, first priority was 
to the period 1789-1960, which 
^ completed, so it is estimnted, 
fourteen volumes, to appear 

SfrW a ^ oul e| si 11 months. 
m J LF : . breaks now ground in 
dueelion. Although work on 
dictionaries is known to bo 
or under way in other 
•notably Spain and Italy 
1 J p ! s the first to have hnr- 
re the technique of lexico- 
Jttc technological methods of 
The first and most 


In n given grouping " ; thus (the ex- 
amples arc those of M. Imbs) in the 
case of a polysemic term such ns 
accorder, its semantic content is dif- 
ferent according to whether its direct 
complement is le piano, deux per- 
sounes, ime faveur, un verbe, or a 
subordinate sequence introduced by 
que. 

Conversely, the speaker enn be sub- 
jected to lexical servitudes in the sel- 
ection of the term to be used in a 
given context: thus onvrlr! fenner 
line ports, but ouvrlrfclore tine ses- 
sion. oitvrir! lever ime stance, onvrirf 
a its ter un conipte eti banque. ... A 
similar process of collocation at the 
syntactical level dominates the dic- 
tionary. 

The corpus of 90 million occur- 
rences (of which less than 1 per cent 
will eventually figure in the text) com- 
prises sonic 70 million drawn from 
strictly literary texts from 1789 to 
1964. Not surprisingly in n compila- 
tion which aims at being a dictionnry 
primarily uf the literary language, the 
editors nave drawn heavily on the 
recognized classics of the nineteenth 
(416 texts) and twentieth (586 texts) 
centuries. Even making allowance 
for the largely subjective issues in- 
volved, the bibliography revenls 
occasional omissions (notably, almost 
the entirety of the nouveau roman) 
and imbalances, accounted far 
largely by (ho prbiclpc tFautorltf 
which was (he dominating factor in 
the selection of authors. 

Writers wilh a distinctly regional 
flavour adequately cover the Berry 
(George Sand), Normandy ( La 
Vnrende), Upper Provence (Giono), 
Switzerland and Savoy (Ranuiz)— - 
but Guilloux is disregarded, and Pag- 
nol represented only by Marius and 
Fanny (whereas Ids delightful 
Souvenirs d'enjance abound in terms 
peculiar to Lower Provence, quite 
different From the language of 
Glonn). Again, in a different vein, 
if seven volumes of Jnur&s, why none 


in' u^ Uired y® 813 10 com_ of Boris Vinn. 

T publish. More particularly Two major problems remained, 
™ standpoint of lexicography, quite differently solved. The first Is 
ln7? computerization are in that with which every modern lexi- 
&?l lhc , ! . mnieas urably 1 


wsHroiij j; — .j more cographcr is faced, and to which 

end-product than could there is no logical and ultimate soJu- 
compilation tion : the inclusion of (in their widest 
individual level, sense) technical terms. Here again 
™jfcthe technical processes the computer has enabled at least a 
>Mre are two aspects of reasonable compromise to be 
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of Blum ? But given the vast cover 

. Rge of these literary texts, it must be 

consequence lies in the huge conceded that little of lexlco- 
MtBfl on -m r ‘ a l hand led— a total graphical or even statistical signifi- 
‘/“•v Wilnon occurrences have cancc can have eluded the compilers, 

Innc >n ^ r F c ,v>ie ns many months except perhaps through the omission 

with him in rrance. 0££> reouireH .« (/:«,, 

uncritical admiren he 

seriously 

that he was ihjnkmgoi 
Hitler on bh birtb^av 
rifleshot • frow^ JJ- 
window. He isa-bd^ 
on both the niiWag »®J 
aspects of the Italian 
his loyal enthusia^V, ^ 

even when it dpes pro^ss wE are reached.’ M ImWs collaborators 

J^Poftance for Ihe aclunl have processed some eighteen million 
*■ f?3iEL®9 fanar V- The ftrat occurrences from a wide range of 
• print-outs in technical works covering some 
kvd lki ^urrence can be re- ■ seventy activities, ranging from a six- 
the com- leenth-cenlury translation of Pliny 
.1 *|, na I Examples In a to two articles in the 1969 volume 
cslly complete and of Education permaneiite, and 
■ henwv 8 ^* n ■ Cai ^ Hn Some supplemented by some 500 reference 
&*** 10 ®?'®* complete works of a more strictly linguistic, 
* to ils k2“ ej ? he nave character., including h. Guilberts 
il ). Vocabulalre de rastroiianflque 



1 which Larouxse cncyclopidlque. 

' 


To judge from the 130 forms listed 


, in «*ytm i no under the prefix edro* «he harvest is a 

^'^yirohiS?^^ 6 the i ^* rith onc. At t he same time, the In- 
the" lexente corporation of this ■ , last-minute 


appear ; io hase becn' a popiitur in Berlin 

Vovcniriri Ht : was 'not mqch uf "a' • .^s recorded * al • 


„gc material appears to have put the com- 

n^e ipterloctl- pilers under stress, far It is in this 
- l - r — 1 1 omission 


of the message 




. S^%to ihr^n ? Io ni d b. 


comes to [iglii : atroglisseur does not 
have its own entry, and the gloss 
given xv, tifrn- (“ vdhicule terrcslrc 
on maria . . . "> omits the more 
recent specialization (noted by the 
supplements of both Robert and the 
Grant! Larnttw envyclopfdiqne) as 
equivalent of English hovers raft ; 
atrosnl has become a current phar- 
maceutical term ; aerostation omits 
the military sense (the units of the 
French Army which, up to the end of 
tile First World War, manned ob- 
servation balloons). 

A more delicate problem is posed 
by the inclusion of material Ihe 
presence of which in a dlctionnaire 
de longue is not always easy to justify. 

If there is a case for admitting to the 
word-list certnin regionalisms, the 
frontier is far from clear-cut (even 
granted the validity of the principle 
that “ les termes rtgionatix ont £td 
admis dans la mesure oil il dtait sflr 
qu’iis n’dtaient pas seulement dialec- 
taux, mais cn usage dans telle region 
chcz les habitants ignorant lc dialccte, 
et les employant spontandment sans 
avoir l'idde de so singulariscr par 
rapport A la langue commune ") ; if 
Canndinnisms arc included, on what 
grounds can the absence of words by 
writers from the Caribbean or for- 
mer French African colonics be jus- 
tified V In a related area, that of the 
individual momentary, and ephem- 
eral creation, one senses the (literary) 
prestige of the author: would 

abetifier nnd adult trie tiremeni (need- 
less to say. such neologisms are 
clearly identified as such) have passed 
muster if they had come from less 
illustrious pens than those of Okie 
and Claudel 1 The principle that 
“ n'ont did cxcius ... que les mots 
qui nc reinvent que dc In fantaisio 
verbale " appears to have been re- 
laxed, as it lias been relaxed lor what 
lias all the appearances of n niflla- 
nropixm (arc ion pies for crouples) 
humorously exploited by Proust, 

More acute, nnd less satisfactorily 
solved, is the problem of the inclu- 
sion of slang. French is rich indeed 
in the works devoted to this semantic 
area, and the IGLF has an important 
funds. But M Imbs is far too wise to 
embark on the uncharted waters 
of contemporary slang, where what 
appears ephemeral today may be- 
come Icxicalizcd tomorrow, and con- 
versely ; so, venturing a prudent too 
in Toucher, pas ait gdsby (1953), be 
leaves Ihe rest of the Sdrle Noire to 
the less persplcnclous, and while 
accepting Mnigret. will have no truck 
wilh his linguistically more ebullient 
colleague- Sun-Antonio. Wise and 
sensible though the division Is, it 
none the less leaves an imbalance, 
heavily weighted in favour of Vidocq 
and his immediate successors, so that. 
Ihe vnst majority of this material Is 
a century out of date. And, valid as 
it is in giving an exhaustive account 
of the lexles concerned, much of it 
contravenes the criterion enunciated, 
in the context of regionalisms— the 
user can scarcely be maintained to 
,haye used, terms V [enj.le* employe nt 
spontandment et saris 1 nyo^-l'idee de 
sc singuiariser par rapport k la latigue 
commune 

But these are the most trivial or 
considerations, in no way intended to. 
detract from the magnificent achieve- 
ment which Ihe TLF represents, the 
finished comriilation reflecting on 
the one hand the highly sophisti- 
cated ■ processes from which it has ■ 
emerged, on the other the eminently 
scholarly and! profound linguistic 

S rinciples in which it is based. The 
qgiiist, especially the lexicographer ‘ 
and the semantlcian. will be richly re- 
warited by the study of the thirty" 
seven admirable pages in which M 
Imbs sets out the methods he has em-'_ 
ployed, and in particular his exposi* 

' lion of the semantic anaiysis which 
the epomloifc wealth of material at 
ids disposal ha$ ‘ enabled i him 1 to , : 
- evolve. The Jess specialized user will 
be content with .the end -product, not 
the least of ft* Virtues bpitig the lav-' 
ish sparing arid admirably d$ar typo- 
graphy.'' 1 ' | • ■ 

But these will riOMIvert him from 
(he appreciation ■ of the richness prid 

, ■ y .iv'iq 1 • ; i- ... 7 . ir !,.<■ t. ■ . » 
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Cross- Sections 


In this series have juxt been published : 


Palaces of Europe 


by Manfred SchUlz and Rdut-r Frcnzd 


24 panes of Introduction and 120 pages of Hit is trillions with text 
Including 30 pages of colour. Half cloth wilh laminated cover. 
English edition 23,50 marks. 


“ The German authors of this Attractively produced book have 
roamed far and wide in their search for the most characteristic 
examples of these palaces. . . , Each specimen is analysed 
architecturally and historically." — Rend Elvin in “ Tho 
Architect and Building News , London. 


Historic Inns 


of Europe 


by Win fried Ldscliburg and Wolfgang Hnrtwlg 


24 nages of Introduction and 120 pages of Illustrations with text 
including 30 pages of colour. Half cloth with laminated cover. 
English edition 23,50 marks. 


“This book Is un excellent guide for a. roving expedition 
through famous historic Inns of Europe — if not actually 
undertaken, then read the book which really is a precious 
thing. The two authors have made a selection of famous inns, 
report their eventful nistory and show pictures of the present 
and ilia past. ..." — " Union ”, Literary Supplement, Dresden. 


In Spring 1973 will be published: 


Gates and Towers 
of Europe 


by GUnlcr Meissner and Heinz Bronowsfal 


24 pages of Introduction mid 1 12 pages of illustrations with text 
Including 50 pages of colour. Half alnth with lamUuited cover. 
English edition (already published In German) 23,50 marks. 


This book lends us from the old drenni of mankind to build 
structures soaring up (o the sky — parnbolicalty expressed In 
the tale of the failed construction of the Babylon inn lower — 
to Its materialisation since there are already towers having a 
height of about 1,650 feet. 


Castles of Europe 


by Hniu-Joflchtw Mniscb 


24 pages of Introduction with 6 line drawings and 120 pages 


of Illustrations Including 35 pages of colour. Half cloth with 
laminated cover. Editions In English and In German 23,50 


marks. 


This volume gives & historical representation . of European 
castle building and offers n representative selection of castles 
from the various European countries. In (his connection the 
author discusses a great number of problems of general Interest } 
(development of the Palatinates, typology and use of castles, - 
chivalrous art nnd literature) . 


The jlrutl. volume In this series In preparation : 


Historic Libraries 
pf Europe 


■[ by -Wbifrled LBschburg . 

’Available through any Ideal bookshop or direct from : 


Edition Leipzig 


- VERLAG FOR KUNSt.UND WlSiiENSCifAkr 
p.O. Box 340, G DR-70 1 Leipzig, German Democrat^ Republic 
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LEXICOGRAPHY AND LINGUISTICS 




r,-v 


fM'cci-vii mi i'f the material. He may he 
.Mirpriseil u> learn ih.it ihe 9|i million 
occurrence** h:iw produced a vxnrd- 
liM til a lucre 7(t.(KMi, in which must 
he added ailullicr I(1.C0U lisled limit- r 
1 he prefixes, which, like liic sii!li.xes, 
ha\o their individual t-niriev all ol 
l lie m computer-produced. ihc latter 
by means of an inverse index ; it' this 
Iota I does mu appear unduly impres- 
sive com pa red to the 85.00(1 ni Lime' 
anil Robcri (or even the -111,000 nt the 
Dicfinnnitiiv ile T Academic). each 
entry is treated with a wealth of detail 
which, mice more, breaks new 
ground. A notable feature of the 
word -list is the .systematic application 
of the process of tlewntipei)te)ii, 
which will be familiar to users of the 
DFC in which, it will be remembered. 
J. Dubois resolved many cases of 
polysemy— -more accurately. Internal 
homonymy by attribulint' separate 
head- words to u given form ; in doing 
.so. he used as his main criterion the 
distribution of sufli.val derivatives, 
c y. bureau— hundfotc. The TLF 
adopts the same process of digrnnpr- 
mem or decoupes. but abandons the 
morphological principle in favour of 
m‘ semantic principle : on the dual 
bases of distributional and coinpo- 
iicnlial analysis. " on dira qri'iui sig- 
niliant ne represcnle pits ic mfime 
nuit si trans lei dc scs cmplois I’analyse 
coinponciitieHe ne repbre plus attcun 
shne comm mi mix autres cmplois till 
incline .xtgnifiunl ". Thus af franc hi r 
line left re and nffrtmchir nn exciuve. 
will justify nf franc hit' and 

ajjrunchir*. 


dcliniliun to which less favoured lexi- 
cographer* cannot begin to aspire— 
eg. admirer: " Con si (hirer t|ucli|ii‘iiii 
oil qiiclqire chose avec nn sentiment 
dcloiiiieineni mole de plai-sir e valid 
el d'iipprohalion. le plus somoni 


some eiMisidenilion for style and ex- 
pressivity {tin occasion, the object of 
an interpolated rcniurtiuc l. More 

particularly, however, they arc indi- 
vidually long, not infrequently as 
long as ten to twelve lines of print- • 


motive pur la super ionic quoit hit v g. tit finti. Tins purpose behind this 


The expansiveness of the layout 
has allowed lor a type of analytical 


recommit dans divers dumaincs de la 
vie inlcl feel nolle, estlietique. muralc. 
etc.'* 

L'ach soman tie categmy may well 
he subdivided in lerm.s of semantic 
or syntactical collocation, ami this is 
particularly (rue id' Ihe verb. I Ihis. 
sv thee pier, Ihc first series of seman- 
tic categories arc those in which the 
object is a nuuu or pronoun, while 
the second comprises those in which 
the object is an infinitive or a sub- 
ordinate proposition ; (he former is 
divided - into semantic categories ABC 
f respectively in terms of the nut urc 
of the object : inanimate concrete or 
personal intellectual- -moral), each 
divided into appropriate sub -cate- 
gories in terms of either their seman- 
tic or syntactic collocations, with (heir 
own exemplification. 

The exemplification, the basic 
material of the dictionary, is on the 
same lavish scale, and again its 
organisation owes much to compu- 
terization. Thus, quoted examples 
arc nothing if not copious: abime, 
sixty ; abinter, forty -eight : anion 1 . 
seventy-four ; titul the preposition a. 
I9|. Where there is any considerable 
spread, in terms of frequency, their 
selection is less in function of the 
eminence of individual authors than 
with the object of suggexiing the 
breadth of usage over the period, with 


imiiMial presentation goes a great way 
further than providing a syntactically 
and semantic complete text. One ul 
M Imhs’s chief preoccupations, super- 
seding Ihc terse c inline ration of 
** synonyms", is in .situate the lexeme 
m its semantic paradigm. To that ciul 
lie has employed several processes, 
one ul which is to quote passages m 
which occur semantically related 
I onus {reproduced in italics): thus, 
s v tibiiner occur some sixty such 
Icxics or locutions, and a passage 
such as. '■ On xc semi cmprisontiiS, 
mnrtf dans son moi, el l*on voudrail 
sen allcr dr cc mui malhcurcux. xe 
plonker, se ronler. s’ulmm-r dans la 
fra ic hour dc la marl oil lout s' it bo- 
ll/ ", il it udJs, lexically, little to Ihc 
five other illustrations of s’abinier 
(fig) " disparnitre com me pur tine 
chute clans un abiine, un creux ", in- 
troduces no less than four related 


The TLl : is a great deal more than 
a dictionary ; it is in fuel a semantic 
and syntactical inventory of the 
French language in its modem form. 
Nothing could demonstrate this fact 
more clearly Ilian the study of the 
twenty-one pages devoted to the pre- 
position ii, which is analysed in all 
its syntactical collocations— the sche- 
matic summary preceding the text 
occupies more than a page. Again 
the enormous advantages of com- 


puterization emerge as. in section 
after section, exhaustive lists of col- 
locations succeed each other, from 
ihe firsl verbal construction of the 
lype nppanenir a to more complex 
infinitival syntagmata such as je 
\en fin's nion roe nr ban re a inelouffer 
ami il ext beie a manner du Join, bole 
ii pleinvr. I lie semantic content ol 
(lie preposition in its varying colloca- 
tions conditioned by its syntactical 
environment is the subject of detailed 
analysis and description. Those l‘M 
examples distributed under some 
sixty rubrics constitute in effect a 
comprehensive syntactical analysis of 
the preposition in all its uses a ml 
functions, not omitting, when appro- 
priate. some reference to related syn- 
tagmata involving other prepositions, 
rhez. eonlie, de. pour. etc. 

A review of this outstandingly im- 
portant publication would not be 
complete without some mention of 
the additional material supporting the 
entries. Some of these c g, abidxxer. 
ubusomdir are followed by com- 
ments on ii stylistic appreciation, ail 
of them by an indication of the pro- 
nunciation based not only on the 
existing authorities but also, in many 
cases, on the fruits of a survey carried 
out by the TLF on a sample group or 
senior science and engineering stu- 
dents. Where appropriate, these re- 
marks are accompanied by comments 
on orthography. 

Reference, with quotations ami 
del ailed references, is made to the 
entire history of the word, from its 
earliest attestations, with, where 
appropriate, comments on meanings 


which have nut siitvhni , 
Detailed and critical 
etymology w eXB***! 
posed, bringing up Jg 

* V.\ru rU,J \ n 
K H aiul “•her djry,/:, 
nonanes. 

A slaiemcni of the t «ai te , 
occurrences attested i 4 f„£ 
;v«.rds „| greater f£» 
breakdown by. roughk Sfc} 


lexicography 
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From Italian to English 


•■itaKuown ny. ruuehk- k.3 
periods. cxprexTi^ ^ 
Pvr UK) million. fn, e a? 
statistical Nirom* * 
positive indication that 
sources are in technical w«b| 

( >n entering the elegant inJ 
ol the ILl-s OWn 
v cnl re. the visitor is faced ii 
inscription: 


Sawnl-Hnirap Stundurd Italinn mid 
^ Diriionffy 

pul I: Italian -English. 

i volume I: A-L. 

; &0H a] editor: Vladimiro Macchi. 
Compiled by Ian MeGilvray mid 

jCdKO- 

ijj?pp. Harrap. £17- 


i^btge team of ftnlian and English- 
ing compilers, headed by Ian 
(tin iY('npr:it cdilor- 


3. UiilnrJone) affinity, liking, alimc- 
(1011, 

T (Biol, Cliim, Mai) alllnily. 

These safeguards against misunder- 
standing, essential to Ihc Italian user, 
of marginal importance to the Eng- 
lish, add considerably to Ihc bulk of 
the work, making it, to some degree, 
a dictionary of synonyms or a com- 
bined monolingual and bilingual dic- 
tionary. 

The arrangement of mafcriul under 
words which cover wide areas of 


lu» eelie inaonn se compost w« 
our. scion In patience desetofj 
In nguctir de mitre science, ktei 
ceite chose Idgisre ei profoadt* 
el toujour* noiivclle, par uuoi To 
recoil limitrc et sens, & « 
ddlcctnblo coaumine & loutei u 
Innguge frimtnis. 


Elvray, under the general editor- meaning and usage presents problems 
jug of Vladimiro Macchi, has pro- which can be solved in several ways, 

. ' . ■ n . — r ■ I •■■■II HtVMA ivf (K.SII 1 ■•■■■T.^.tl Vi A ll.t« 


I xM it be said wilhovit rem 
the pari ure JSIrctabtrfo&m) 
more nobly served, andibti 
lice til fruits of the labouai 
those involved are by way of a 
il to u new pinnacle of pfab 
M I mbs and his eothbd 
together with the emioctilrit 
who, as members of (he Cost 
Direction, have presided m 
establishment and organlai 
the- Centre and the prcparaliod 
Tri-sor, have produced i ^ 
lively fine monument of kWh 


English-Russian The father of structuralism? 


Kulsliol Hnglo-rufcKkii slovnr 
Edited by I. R. Galperin 
Volume I ; A-L. 822pp. 

Volume 2 : M-Z. 8(i3pp, 

Moscow: SovcisLtiya Eulsiklopedia. 
piKlribulcd by Collet's. £7.R0 the set 


For linglish-siKaking students of 
Russian and for Russian-speaking 
students of English this is a year of 
re-cquipping, since the publication 
of Marcus Wheeler's Oxford Rus- 
xhtihJiitlillxh Dictionary (reviewed on 
July 21) has now been followed by the 
appearance of I. R. Galperin's Great 
Fnntish-Rnsxlan Dictionary . 

Quite apart, from (he. excellent 
translations, the most striking feature 
dr this new dictionary is its scope, 
since il takes in, in addition to stan- 
dard "neutral" vocabulary, a wide 
range of archaic and bookish words, 
technical terms and colloquial vocab- 
ulary. Many of tho entries contain 
a wealth of phruscs and sentences, 
which makes the dictionary valunble 
to English-speaking students of Rus- 
sian. The dictionary is also surpris- 


the explanation of social worker is 
sadly out of dale. 

Praiseworthy ax ihc dictionary ix. 
in the a tea of pronunciation it docs 
Russia n .students of English a great 
disservice by its adherence to 
Daniel Jones’s description of The 
Pronunciation of English rulher 
than A. ('. (Jimson's more, recent 
Introduction to the Pronunciation i»/ 
English. Ginison may Ik* criticized 
on the grounds that lie describes the 
Received Pronunciation of the older 
generation, but he is at least describ- 
ing the speech of living people. 
Jones, by contrast, describes the 
speech of (lie dead. 

An 'illustration of die soi l of error 
which arise x is afforded by word** 
like time ■ and dew. The dictionary 
gives the. pronunciation of these 
words uk tyu and dyu, but the 
younger generation of RP speakers 
have as tho initial sound in these 
Words the c h of church and the J of 
indue respectively. Furthermore, 
words like bear and where m arc 
shown as having diphthongs, 
whereas the younger generation of 


A Umidoiilii de Courtenay 
Anthology 

Translated and edited by Edward 
Slankrewitr/. 

•106pp. Indiana Uimersity Press 
lAUPGi. £8.60. 


Haiidouin dc Courtenay (1845-1929) 
is a name all students of linguistics 
know, though virtually none has read 
a single word he wrote. Ihc archaic 
Frenchness of his name puzzles the 
neophyte: he was, in fact, a third- 
generation Pole (whose Christian 
names were Jan Ignacy Nicslaw) 
whose long life was spent in various 
purls of Eastern Europe— where lie 
made himself politically unpopular 
with both Austro-Hungarian and 
Tsarist- regimes — before eventually 
finding a home in the University of 
Warsaw after the First World War. 

Baud on in's most creative years 
were spent at . Ihc University 
of Ka/Hn', where ho taught Com- 
parative Indo-European Linguistics 
and Sanskrit, from. 1875 to 1884. 


the age of thirty-eight (in 1888) 
Raudouln's comments on his xvork 
wore most ungenerous ; ami he 
always spoke slightingly of his 
Kazan' years, die only period in 
which he attracted a circle of 
admirers. Although, in spile of his 
complaints. Huudnuin did receive 
ample recognition for his work in 
historical and Slavic linguistics, as a 
general linguist he had no following 
in his later years. Perhaps his very 
cosmopolitanism told against him: 
although fluent In nine languages (not 
including English) he handled none 
of them like a nalivc speaker ami his 
written style was always clumsy ami 
involuted. 


Interest In this history of structural 
linguistics has in recent years been 
stimulated hy challenges to its vali- 
dity from the generalivisl camp. The 
Indiana University series, under Ihc 
indefatigable editorship of Thomas A. 
Scbcok, performs an invaluable ser- 
vice to scholarship, protecting it from 
the xhiphanpy and ill-informed on- 
slaughts or the younger generation. 
Now, with this volume, the shadowy. 


the phoneme is .supcrfluoiMijj 
autonomy in a syitaa i 
approaches phonetic Kibslw 
morphological form. All lint 
twists' attacks arc. hofftw.i 
against later, highly t«dnW 
mechanical) versions of (w 
theory- adopted in Ajkjoj 
never in Europe. About Bag 
picture of the phoneme 
logical reality » meniil ^ 
not necessarily malched W I® 
realization genera tlvith tej*J 
iiiK In say. excopt. bcgniw 
admit its plausibility. 

From this volume Daudcai 
sights into phonology m « 
oology come through onty 
though we can roeognoe wj 
utility of His ideas. MoMS 
however -and. perhaps, 
vunl to modern confjtgg 
his views on the wfal jtff 1 
language structure and ^ 
emphasizes "hat no 
"dynamic stability 
ments fn languagc. heM.uw 

.shifting universe by l W g 
;ik key elements 


Utfd the first volume of what will 
ihe largest and most comprchen- 
Italian and English dictionary 
her envisaged. To judge by the first 
Iwtane.a quarter ot the entire work, 
iitfillbea most impressive nchievc- 
tsuL la its entirety it will consist 
Um pages; the Itnlirm-English 
will contain 150,000 hcad- 
iooH, the English-Ilnllan section 
jlTD.OOa 

! The dictionary is constructed 
squarely on a dual basis — that is to 
by, it is intended to serve equally 
lefithe requirements of both English 
id Italian users. Originating as un 
Lallan enterprise. It has now been 
yoWirficd jointly by Sausoni and Hur- 
ip. This equipoise between the two 
usages k underlined by the bi- 
ngiul preface, tabic of contents and 
^ructions for use. In the transla- 
m of headwords and phrases, the 
pitkular needs of Ihc Italian user 
ire met, ns in many other dictionaries 
bipitai by Italians, by indicating 
istindions of shades of meaning by 
am of Italian words in parenthesis. 
P* instance under Ai i-intiA wc 
id: 


fcLjy^ 1 '^ rc kdou5hip by niuiringc. 


£ '»za) similarity, analogy, like- 
ly. 


none of them perfect, ft is a matter 
of opinion whether it serves the user 
better fo group phrases under the 
basic meanings, or to separate basic 
meanings from phrases en bloc. The 
Cam bridge Italian Dictionary adopts 
Ihc former procedure, (he Sunsoni- 
Harrap prefers a combination of the 
two. For instance, under Acqua 
eight basic divisions of meaning are 
first indicated, with Ihc inclusion of 
some phrases. There then follows 
half a pngc of ph rases, some techni- 
cal, some in general use, arranged in 
alphabetical order of the key word 
of tho phrase. This makes for 
random juxtaposition. Linder 
phrases grouped under P, the phrase 
relating to atomic physics, aciput 
pcs ante, “ heavy water ", stands 
cheek by jowl with aci/ua plena. 
•* flood water ", and portare aci/ini al 
autre. " to carry coals |o Newcastle ", 
For ready reference, the system has 
something to commend il, but it jetti- 
sons the advantage that may be de- 
rived from browsing in a dictionary 
organized in accordance with the 
orderly association of ideas. 

From the list of abbreviations it is 
apparent that a very wide coverage 
of specialized terms, regional isms 
and neologisms is represented. The 
requirements of readers of Italian 
classics are also well served. It is 


claimed (and this i; a large claim) 
that “ parallel treatment is given to 
both British and American usage 
True enough, under Auiunno, for 
instance, both "autumn " and “ (am) 
fall " arc given ; though under 
Ei.iMiNAim, “ to bump off is given 
as “ (fam) ”, nut " (am) ", This is a 
nice distinction, ami acceptable. 
Americanisms in general use in 
British English no longer call for 
export labels. 

More controversial, perhaps, is the 
question of labelling words as poetic, 
literary, rare and uncommon. The 
itch to do so is neither rare nor un- 
common among Italian lexico- 
graphers ; it belongs, however, more 
to pedagogy than to lexicography. 

The most striking instance of this 
tendency to rope oiT certain categories 
of words with warning notices is to 
be found in the Novlssiino dizionarlo 
della lingua itaiiana by Fernando 
Palazzi, who sign-posts many current 
usages as “ modi crratl ", Bruno Mig- 
liorini also makes nbundaut use of 
“raro" and "non comnne" in his 


for instance, by labelling docile, in 
the sense ol’ "apt, teachable", as 
“non cornunc"? Its position in tho 
scries of meanings soil ices to show 
that the previous translations arc 
more usual. How rare arc dlvampa - 
memo and ilixngnUtit ? How uncom- 
mon is conoxdmaUo ? How xvas the 
assessment oL' frequency arrived at? 
And when it conics to labelling the 
English renderings as rare — e g, 
Diuiurno. "long-lasting, (ran diu- 
turnal " — why include them nt nil? 
The criteria for inclusion for the 
word-list and for the renderings are 
different and separate. 

Indications of pronunciation are 
elaborate but dear, Open and close 
e and o, voiced and unvoiced s and z 
are indicated by the use of the cedilla, 
the acute and grave accents and (he 
sub-dot. Stress, when not marked 
graphically by the accent, is also indi- 
cated by the sub-dot. Some economy 


indicative and subjunctive, the first 
and second persons singular of Ihe 
present indicative are given. Would 
not the indication " (' W.vr) " have 
sufficed? The auxiliaries used with 
intransitive verbs in compound tenses 
are supplied ; simple reflexive is dis- 
tinguished from reciprocal reflexive. 
Irregularities in the plurals of nouns 
and adjectives and irregular forma- 
tions of comparatives and superla- 
tives arc all duly indicated, sonic by 
cross-reference. 

The lavisbness of all these indica- 
tions is matched by u lavishness in 
typography. Four typefaces arc used 


in the composition of the entries: 
bold, semi-bold, italic and roman. 


There are fourteen signs and three 
diacritical marks, constituting a 
mini-language of (heir own. The 
appearance of the page is impressive, 
though in sonic instances daunting, 
as in the long articles under 
Andare and Fare, where the type is 


here would have been an advantage. . t 00 small to enable the eye easily to 


Grammatical indications have been 
kept within reasonable limits, and it 
has been assumed that nnyoue con- 


Vocubolarlo della lingua itaiiana. It -suiting the dictionary already has 


is a pity that in so comprehensive and 
objective a work as Ihc Sansoni- 
Hurrnp these misguided attempts to 
adjudicate usage should be allowed 
to persist. Too much guidance 
of style cun be so misleading as 
to amount to misinformation. Whnt 
is achieved, other t'han uncertainly, 


knowledge of italinn grammar. 
Irregularities in the conjugation of 
verbs are indicated in parenthesis 
after Ihe headword. In some cases, 
us after Muovuru, this necessitates 
a long list, complete with cedillas and 
sub-dots. In the case of verbs In 
xvhich — I sc occurs in the present 


detect the phrase or meaning for 
xvhich it searches, wandering in a 
labyrinth of typographical variations. 

Lavish ness has its price. The 
numerous compilers have spent 
twenty years collecting and arrang- 
ing the vast material. Their remu- 
neration, richly deserved, is reflected 
in the price. They, the typographers, 
the editors, and the two publishing 
houses, have together produced a 
noble, if expensive, achievement, 


From English to Arabic 


N. S. DONIACII (Editor) : 

The Oxford English-Arable 
Dictionary of Current Usage 
1 ,392pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £12. 


Spanish and English 


garter Spanish mid English 
£1.90. 

J Concise Spanish mid English 
% £1.50, 


Compact Spanish nml 
“i DleUomiy 

MUO. 
tap. . 


rather than American ones, and, 
being a cut-down version of Ihe 
longer dictionaries, for the sake of 
saving space it sometimes omits just 
those words and phrases which the 
tourist might expect to find, l ie will 
ho stuck if ho wants to ask for a 
single room, and will not know what 
to mako of il if Ihc menu offers him 
a clmleta. On the other hand, if ho 
wants a zoom -lens for Ills movie 
camera, although he must ask for a 


The new Oxford English-.] ruble 
Dictionary of Current Usage is 
designed, its preface stales, “ to meet 
Ihe needs of those whose molhcr- 
tonguc is English and who arc learn- 
ing Arabic, and of thons whose 


inolhcr-longuc is Arabic and who arc 

T.virnJiur f'nHkh ", The editor set 


structure. The 


ZT " Ionic del lomavisiai quo acerca y 

Shorter Spanish and alcja la iniagcu rJpidatnenlc ", this 
“Monury has 100,000 is more tltun he would get in either 
i3i i J. s a Vcrsion * thoroughly the Shorter or the Concise Dictionary 
d h? trur’ of a worIc first com- —or indeed in ultnosl any other dic- 
a 2 Bjhjiogrof. S.A. of Barcc- tlunary one cares to name. 

SfJ*7i ; the VOX Concise The Shorter Dictionary claims to 
8 over tSi Bit- donary bus lay its main emphasis on. " the normal 

fctisJS f 0 - 0 ? 0 entries und was first language of contemporary society in 
the same firm Jn 1967 ; the Spanish and English speaking 
iEntiii iC ew Con U>aci Spanish countries Although it marks words 
jJ ™ Dictionary, with 35,000 in use in Spanish America with an 


l ^ttmooutfinsi j n 1970. ’ asterisk, it is not so good as ihc new 

L.., l 8re nil OAmnau-v _a rVJffif* £tinmvfa flfrf (reviewed 


THE 

NEW ENGLfSH-RljSSiAH 


this dictionary docs nothing to im- 
prove the situation in which Soviet 


theory ; and sonic devotees of 
Baudouin rated him higher than the 


students of English invariably Genevan scholar, suggesting that 
, acquire , a completely stilted, ami many of .Suusstirc's most original 
; arhftCtol prt>nunet£Rion.\. r — « j - • 


ideas, .were filched from Baudouin.' 


guifttics at Ynto. has performed an 
admirable job in selecting, translat- 
ing and polishing up some of Bau- 
dou in'.x more pertinent writings. In 
spile, of his labours he dues not suc- 


! f iwC 1 


l * - V -- ) 
!%;•-, • 

0r 


ctlnciplM to cbnver 
puanopa. . making tnis 
nauniia'i 'aic| for literary 
(Sea eanotJali 


m' : 


■ffi' 

mi 


For-Jranslfllort In irto field ol «Conomll 
irado tiaV|fipocl and law : 

EH QL1BH- RUSSIAN QBNERAL . 

• ECONOMIC AND FOREION TRAOE 
OICTIONARV 

. (Comp. E. fl. feral torichj ,, 
L 24,00b tarm*. R»f. 73*3 , 81.^0 


’•SSTTJfK 5 ^nw.,lhe wbril glrn. r'gninibte;.) ' ‘m&eS MteT (»' 

ivEngh^BuF it ls not m thc vocab- ..who . was fourteen years his senlor: hc ,,,ou *hi. ; ■ 

; uljfi-y. of JtP- speakers— except, ipef- ^hcr birriself bltraripd |he hardships of "• EIcm c«tary textbooks hail Bmi- 
^ap5,, iCbose who are residenfj iji. ( ; fiis fife and ] the- lack of systcriiatlc ^ouin its the originator ojf phonemic 
^odand,^and the lauer mualiy giv^ - ’training for his failiire jo 1 complete theory, the ’first to recognize cxpli- 

'■ -SJSlSSSffi-S-- : « «•*; . . . r . vltly ihc existence of a bonlra stive 

’ wbu w expose fhl somSS ' ! ?. bl ^ u * urc wrote only one book PhortblOgfeal unit! on a higher level 
' ’ "SS? Of . »N«Wton than „* *Sund * 8 - 


in acquiring 
resistant lp.thc blind foro 
of physiological origin 
Wc must welcome^ 
now afforded 
readers of mjH 
Baudouin's tfrJimg* ^ 
even though we 


all competent nieces of Collins Spanish Dictionary (reviewed like ft Wolf bit the thief who slips into 
},S["8ht be expected : but like here on December 24, 1971 ) at telling houses by climbing up drain pipes , 
babies, the iVeiv Compact is one in which countries they ure used ; and If he wants to translate (he single 
S«Jtataly.the mosUnSinu ’imd.it appears to contain a much word v S kl wW ;lj»w lo 

Jg-Of possibilities, n ?, as higher proportion of rare words. Jt -long wooden Silidlng |h!w:fpr jllAelv 
complete companion fol «&' more on the authority of its ing jn the snow ". Here it may be 
as one could hone for Spanish ancestor, the all-Spanish argued that the balance of ^vantage 
i^of th& size- althSn^ VOX Dictionary and the Spanish Hc s with Arab students of English, 


learning English”. The editor set 
about his immensely complicated task 
by making first “a fresh appraisal 
of wluit usngo was current in 
English " and then supply ing Arabic 
equivalents. In tills he was helped by 
u team of scholars representing most 
of tho major Arabic-speaking 
countries. He notes that " Ihc Arablo 
equivalents, us far as possible, ura 
given »t the same level of usage. In 
this feature the dictionary is break- 
ing now ground ." 

This approach is clearly correct. ' 
Students must rcnlize. of course, that 
whul they are given are the best 
equivalents that Ihe editor and his 
team cun find, whether or not these 
represent what would occur in an 
original passage of Arabic. Anyone 
who wants to translate “ My Alsatian 
bit the cat burglar" will be encour- 
aged to write, " My dog which looks 
like ft Wolf bit the thief who slips into 
houses by climbing up drain pipes , 
and if he wants to translate the single 
word " Ski "..he wJll hnve tpsay^'a * 


publication, some words arc bud- 
ding, and sonic falling away". At 
times this is obvious. Since (his dic- 
tionary was compiled the shilling has 
followed the farthing (“ i of n penny 
—coin no longer In circulation "). 
O Ihcr terms are doubtful. The nib- 
lick, Vladimir Himiloff's favourite 
club, will help Arab readers ofWotlc- 
housc, but has sadly disappeared 
from the links and its replacement, 
the wedge, is given merely us a " V- 
shaned tool ”, There nro “ niulTa " 
(" clumsy person nt snorls ”) who in- 
dulge in " pi-jaws " in works af the 


uumc in pt-jaws in works ar ttic 

R criad of R. M. Ballanlync, and Mad 
lytlou was referred to as a " pickle " 


f ' fam. mischievous child ") by his 
biographer, Nimrod, but it niuy be 
doubled whether these words have n 
wide circulation now. There Is a 
number of Inconsistencies and small 
mistakes. There seems no reason 
why the equivalent given for "jin- 
ricksha 11 should not be exactly that 
produced for “ rickshaw ", and (he 
same is true of “ yeti " nnd '* abomin- 
able snowman A singular " half- 
back " cannot himself be a defensive 
line, and Scotsmen, who will be 
pleased to find. "Hasher" and 
" dominie " translated .for them, wiJJ 
be surprised to read that lochs nil 
have narrow outlets to the sea. Such 
minor faulty however, arc mainly 
those of over-generosity. The dic- 
tionary gives so riiuny terms, both 


colloquial and literary, that some in- 
consistency is bound to arise. To set 
against this is the obvious point thaL 
the more words il gives the more use- - 
ful students arc likely to find It. More 
important Is (ho fact that its largo 
numbers of illustrative phrases and 
sentence^ arc lively as well as useful, 
so that one positively enjoys in ruing 
Its pages. 

Of its recent rivals, Hasan Kurmi's 
Al-Mannr, published hy Longman 
and the luihrairic du Lilian in 1971, 

Is un honest mid unpretentious word- 
list, A more serious competitor is the 
fourth edition of Munir Bu'ulbaki's 
Al-Mawrld. published in Beirut in 
1971. This contains n very large ntun- 
betf of words and covers scientific 
terminology, colloquial usages, arch- 
aisms and modern terms. It has a 
number of minor inaccuracies blit 
many merits and those who are nbla 
to consult both it and the Oxford 
dictloimry will be in a fortunate posi- 
tion. So far as the range of its Arabic _ 
nnd its definitions and j] lust rations 
of ‘English mage arc concerned 
tho Oxford dictionary appears 
superior. On the other hand, iliere Is 
a very considerable difference of 
price involved. Al-Manar costs £3, 
AlrMawriil £4.10, and the Oxford 
dictionary £12. It will be a pity for 
Arabic studies if students find this • 
a decisive factor. 




ranees in 

cumulative, 


generations 5 wk ^Stbe s$ 

Shakos and sortk? W :} 
coverics. . . . 


1 companion for 
Uook^ S could hope for 
WbigtorL^ 5 s| zc; although it is 

NbKS ^/'onurics, it has a 
5'of in forma !' and . a,so 8 B°od 

calculated to be 
11 you 

Sj^res, buf tS5j c ' s zcs ?!* d 


in\ 


Spanish ancestor, the all-Spanish 

VOX Dictionary and the Spanish , - . 

Acudcniy Dictionary on the one who have terms of all sorts, including 
hand, and on the other the OED and Beefeaters, backwoodsmen peers, and 
Webster, thnn on a direct study of even " he sported his oak explained 
usage. to them. In fact, however, English 

Both the Shorter and the Concise readers will have no real cause tor ( 
have insets dealing with gram- complaint- It Is true, that they will 
mutical and allied difficulties not always find exact univalents i for 
rather thun a summary of grammar, the English words listed, where tnese 
The Concise is obviously a pared- dp ppt exist in Arabic. What mey 
down version of the Shorter, but still- will find is a wealth oi oxample nnd 
manages to list on one page such illustration, Especially of pieposi- 
wordf as “bugloss", " buhlwork" . tional and verbal mages, which can 


ioa .^pajibt unify IhgWorks 1 


fjingitage to 
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By Priscilla E. Muller 
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nor ip pronounce them ib bu it St V T* SS 

mvrfetai correBRDnrfMiie, «c. , .an approprfati^ma.ijicr.^iid it'-ba-.'-waviuot in' ilselfa VA«» ^ ^ Indopcndcntly formulating lu% Uifer 

vV ; : ^ays'igripra/iice of ihe way, jft.^ich butlbj?' iS ?- wn Juries over the Same period. al ¥ 

. lh£ dlalikiuiof Husluti fntcriaei ■. <• ■ i... i. : - .The Certainly (he idea of the . nhuncmc tions by fc 


ti", poubd was wrTrii, « y U3 words as “bugloss", “buhlwork ” . tionaf ami veroai usag«. 

and "buncombe". Iris intended, -twch' them p far 

Spanish’ thc according to the Spanish prologue, guage Uself- ; In Particular, "study 

! 1 0 L ran8 - ' to cater for students "de grado Q f which English phrases can be 

S^^.'and flSPPS" medio ” i but also aims to be useful translated diwtly, into Arablp and _ 
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strev® p. 
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Spanish- sectfonii . according to the Spanish prologue, 

1 to : cater for students "tte grade 
IhSS P » >nedi6 " ; but al«,o aims to be useful 
1 PUbiishftr? 0 ' k' hYnllubjc . to the gencra] public. .For the fince, 
English nkft P r f* cl,d al j| [g perhaps the “best buy.’ of the 
iwu d °f sotefe? : three^butif one were aimingto equip 
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sounds il- , inree ; DUIII one were *«nu a 

Wlihnu,™^ thciaoulli oneself with good Spanish dictmn- 
‘ PfOfesor SSTcS be Wroff vVlUj 

like he L., ' 1 Collins'* for general use, with the old 

ITTO.IU j, , n.tr/iAt i/m- n*n*wnt iluslrado 
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dHctws* 1 ^ 


which liave to be paraphrased can be- 
helpful in glvioi t«n Iftdghf inlo the 
stnicture of the language: 

Jn his selection of words to be 
translated the dditor Clearly could not ; 
please every pnp. He.set out-to fol* , 
low “ current Wage ", but fts his ptt* 
fatory quotation fipm Johnson puts 
it '.while a dictionary vis hastened to 



presents for the first time q thoroughly documented 
account of Jewels, Jewellers and their patrons in the . 
Peninsula from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to that, of the iltyated Clrntes IV and Marin tw fa 
df Purina. Many previously unpublished Jewellers' 
drawings; inventory drawings, surviving Jewels and 
period portraits illustrate the text which traces the 
vicissitudes ‘ of famed roydl pieces, considers tcono- 
'graphical implications of secular and religious jewels 
and examines possible Contributing influences from 
abroad, as for example those suggested by pre- 
Columbian gold from Spanish America. 

195 pagQ htL'hidinfi 265 black-and-white li/ustiatidnx and 16 
fit color, gQld stQfripfhg, on green linen cloth. Price : *79.00 

^HE, HISPANIC SOCIETY OP AMERICA— Dept. T 
613 iy^it JSSth Street,’ New York, N.V. 1C032. 
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One Greece 


IBh. 


Indonesia’s populist 


.957. when I umlcriook ihe 
T , ,l,n ion of Hie new Supple- 
I ^ ‘ Oxford English Die - 
"' ow „ tiew :.iul thal ol 
‘‘.i \V horn i consulted, 


DOUGLAS DAKIN : 

The Unification ol Greece 
I770-EV23 

J44pp. Menu. £5.75. 


The modern Greek-, arc particularly 
attractive to a mo leu r historians 

s anxious lo interpret the turbulent 
course of modern Greek history in 
terms of vague and essentially sub- 
jective generalizations about the 
Greek national character. Moreover, 
these dilettante mass psychologists. 

, usually writing from on cxuggani- 

;■ tcdly philhellenic or mishcllenic 

point of \ictv. more often than not 
have fa. Jed li> pay the Greeks the cle- 
nn.-ju.iiy court esv of learnin.e their 
language before pontificating on their 
history. 

But jn recent years a small bill 
growing number of Western his- 
torians. able lo utilise Greek as well 
as Western sources and prepared to 
approach the Greeks and their his- 
tory without preconceptions, have 
notably increased our understanding 
of die Greeks' recent historical, ex- 
perience. Among these Douglas 
Dakin is something of a pioneer. His 
lutes l offering is a masterly account 
of lhc process whereby the Greeks 
secured (heir independence and. dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, increased the geographical 
area of Greece from Ihe small rump 
of Ihe 1 830s lo its present extent. 

Eschewing the easy generalizations 
thal too often camouflage ignorance, 
he is a sure guide lo the intricate 
politics of the new slate in the first 
ten lory or so of its independent ex- 
istence. His achievement is all the 
more remarkable given that for much 
ol this period, when Greece formally 
. nl least enjoyed democratic free- 
doms in advance of most of the 
countries of Europe. Greek polities 
were almost entirely bereft of any 
Ideological content' and : ware essen- 
tially coalitions of individuals around 
powerful or potentially powerful 
patrons. A valuable appendix lists all 
the governments between 1835 and 
1924. 

Perhaps the most Impressive pnrl 
of an impressive book is Professor 
. Dakin's treatment of what the Greeks 
call the “ external factor "—the role 
of the self-proclaimed “ protecting " 
powers in influencing both the 
domestic und the foreign policies of 

• Greece. His treatment of .social and 
'. economic developments is . less 
, thorough, but then there is a hick of 
- competent monographs available in 

any language on Greece's social and 
'• economic history. 

. . Inevitably in ,a work of synthesis 
r ' , bf this kind there arc a number of 
minor errors. There were lo facl 
very few rich merchants Ip the Philiki 

• ’ Elrauriu, whose predominantly mer- 

chant membership wps made up of 


those who had failed to make the 
grade in the world of cormuervc. 
Smyrna did not enjoy local auto- 
nomy in the way that Ayvulik did. 
If ii hail, massacres such as the 
Smyrna “rebellion" of 1707 would 
not have taken place. 

But the only criticism or substance 
that can be levelled at the book is 
that its theme of the uniliculinn of 
Greece calls lor a more extended 
treatment or die “ unredeemed " 
Greeks of the Ottoman Empire who. 
for nui eh of this period, by far out- 
numbered Ihe Greeks of (he indepen- 
dent kingdom. The impact on the 
Greek subjects of the Sultan 
uf re! i <nnii iir decree-; such as iJk- 
Hait-i •jerif of Giilhune tltc.Wi 
and the Hati-i HUmuyun (IM5AJ. and 
the whole question of the communal 
organization of the Orthodox millet 
surely merit consideration. And so 
does the process whereby the Greeks, 
even after 1821, suon recovered their 
commanding economic power within 
the Empire, confidently symbolized 
by the massive red brick hulk of the 
Meguli tou Venous Skholi which 
Klill looms over the Phanar, and. what 
is perhaps more surprising, emulated 
their Phanariot predecessors in rising 
to high positions in the Ottoman 
diplomatic service. 

Typically, the first Ottoman 
ambassador to the new Greek slate. 
Mousminw Pii$a, who was subse- 
quently Ottoman ambassador in 
London, was a Greek, or rather u 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Christian. 
For many of Ihe 1 ,300,000 or so 
Greeks who fled or were transferred 
to Qrcccc in the early 1920s were in 
fact Turkish -speaking, with n whole 
literature in Turkish written with 
Greek characters. The extent to 
which these “ unredeemed ” Greeks 
wanted lo be redeemed [emigration 
front independent Greece to the 
Ottoman Empire continued through- 
out much of Ihe period) pr identified 
themselves with the ” redeemed '* 
Greek state is uncertain. Lord 
Curzon wanted to exempt the Anru- 
tnanli Greeks (many more than the 
50.000 he thought them to be) from 
the exchange uf populations in 192.1. 
This would have made sense ; for in 
many respects they were more Turk- 
ish than they ever were "Greek", 
just as the Cretan Turks who were 
Involved in the exchange mid whose 
descendants, settled on the western 
littoral of Anatolia, still employ 
Greek as their lingua franca, were 
more Greek than they ever were 
"Turkish 

Professor Dakin's excellent book, 
then, is n most welcome addition lo 
the growing body of serious studies in 
modern Greek history. The study 
of Balkun history is something of a 
Cinderella in British universities. With 
a few more books of this quulily there 
Will be no fuHhcr excuse for this. 


J. I). IJlGGK : 

Sukarno 

A Political Biography 

45 1 pp. Allen Lane I lie Penguin 

Press. 13.51). 

President Sukarno came in his litc- 
linii- to epitomize a style of populist 
nationalism familiar as a phenome- 
non ihrougluHil the so-called Third 
World. While his ideology and poli- 
tical practice lend themselves to dero- 
gation in the same manner as those 
uf other populists of the type, none 
the less he was a leader of very much 
greater calibre than the majority of 
those who haw si aided on and oil 
(lie (wcniieih-ceniury stage. .1. 13. 
Lcgge attempts to do justice lo the 
man ami his life — with some .success, 
since sympathy is never permitted to 
degenerate into fawning nor criticism 
lo derision. 

What. then, were Sukarno’s 
strengths and achievements 7 First 
must conic his clear perception of 
the transcendent need for building 
unity in a territorial agglomeration 
seemingly designed specifically with 
fissure in mind. His single-minded 
pursuit of this vision undoubtedly 
made a major contribution lo the 
birth and survival of Indonesia us a 
nation. Next, one should note his 
swift apprehension of the meaning 
of the oceanic changes in the inter- 
national scene characteristic of the 
1960s. Of course it is true thal in 
terms of domestic politics Sukarno 
was an unconscionable " theoretical 
leftist ” ; yol he did sharply perceive 
the overwhelming global significance 
of the liberal ion and regeneration of 
China (and of the parallel processes 
in Vietnam and Koreu). Unfortu- 
nately lie could muster neither the 
intellectual nor the social forces to 
cany Indonesia in reality— as op- 
posed to rhetoric -into the NI'I O 


(New Emerging Forces) camp. 
Finally, lie was personally tolerant --- 
by no means perfect, but far re- 
moved from Hie xenophobic rabid- 
ness nf conventional populists. He 
seldom imprisoned or harassed those 
who disagreed with him. and he 
maintained a staunchly honourable 
colour-blindness w hen it would have 
been so easy (n harness ethnic 
chauvinism lu his purposes. 

Professor l.i-ggc is perhaps In- 
clined to till towards lacil accord 
with those who criticized .Sukarno 
from the right politically. Yet lie— 
and they — should take caret ill stock 
ol the fruits of his overthrow. True, 
intl.it ion has been slowed : Ihe 

rupiah is “ healthier in the cynical 
metaphor ol orthodox economic cir- 
cles. But Indonesian society is 
divided as never before, fascist ic 
racism is rampant, and hundreds of 
thousands endure excesses ol torture 
and hardship in concentration 
camps and prisons. Naturally an 
educated Westerner sympathizes 
with Western-educated intellectuals 
like Hatta. Sjahrir, Simiilro and 
Sjahudilin. bill it is essential lo 
appreciate that their apparent 
" rationalism " (as contrasted with 
the “emotionalism" of a Sukarno) 
leads inexorably to a sialism ruth- 
lessly deployed for the ultimate 
benefit of a local elite and inter- 
nal iona I conglomerates, such being 
the logic of our present era in which 
only fascism can .substitute for 
social revolution when populism 
inevitably flounders. 

Sukarno is actually more vulner- 
able on the left flank. Professor 
l.cgge’s approach has two undermin- 
ing weaknesses. The first is that lie 
exercises no coherent social analysis. 
The second is a failure to Imvc kept 
abreast of recent scholarship on 
American foreign policy in the post- 
war period. Armed witli a class 


Connexions with Japan 


Blundering forward 


PHILIP WARNER i 

The Crimean War : A Reappraisal 


i m 


military reforms and (he adminislra- 1 
live results of the war. He quotes, 
sometimes uncritically and at undue 
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2|2pp. w^cnfaia J.na Nicobon. from : parlJpMtj-for i„. 

- tT'--' ■ v- *•» d ' vaiaffee.;. iweiye pages ■ from : ■. Mts . 

*• trL‘ iilvi •' •• ' vOoberl y, find -si* f fjom.ElphmsioneV 

■ 'Li muBif sSOui *■»» vtpu'Au « /»i a .j: '(“V ' Life before Sebastopol . coin* 
'■;ln^: 1 ni 5 bVenT,:- wl ,h -an ^ hhh?rl»; 

^ rton.1 attempt .to pM.ivOTta ii., per- f-V ° f w T , C4pts J n 

: ; sp&tivc ; Hn doc, no, & pinxlthcr SWfr Go< \ mn o£ ^ s,h Dragoon, 

• to condemn of accuse bat In givitha Vf 

■ reader an opportunity ,o make * 

■ ntvB A.nrnner raunni-Hisal . l • 


; own assessment, ^proper reappraisal CO rpparisonS W banal' 6r -pntroniz- 
d —and pihe-is require ,; fng; certain assumptions are based off 

; extensive .research and’ a - will fo . flimsy evidence i ’whjle sqyeial geiicr-‘ 

• examine! liie war fr*»m the Russian, alizutions urpuse doubts ' about Mr 
French ahd Turkish stand paints os Wai^er'sknotyledge t>f ndd-nlne^ 
«c)l ,« front the Brifahr-the almoit 

exclusive preoccnpaliOn of most- wiis "Secrctary-aLWar" for 

>hooks by British writers. ^ some hven£y-fiye .. yeai^ . Genet^j 

J Mr, Warner; describes ^, m aKhe's Effhkifld H called *• Sir !' George V iff; 
' . : » artd* baule 4 : he devotes cotsaidciable ortc. p|ace^ and " Slr -KobeTt 5 ”; : ia 
space to the soldiers and t° l|ie condi- . gjSfJj, 

. tionR in which they lived and fought, [^ss ambitious confines: the .’ b6ok. tu»V. 
but such familiar aspects are rather merit a arid retells ihestbrymaJiyeTy- 
loosely- in terwuycii \vith details of manner, . ,.v;, > 




PETKIl PRATT : 

History of Japan 
Edited by M. Paske-Smith 
Two volumes in one. 4R8pp and 
339pp. £7.50. 

STAMFORD HAM-LIB : 

Report on Japan 
Edited by M. Pnskc -Smith 
252pp. £3.75 
Curzon Press. 

Raffles's Reftori nit Japan and Pratt’s 
History of Japan, both works edited 
by M. Paske-Smith of the British 
Consular Service in Japan, were 
originally published in Kobe, Japan, 
in 1929 and 1931. in limited editions. 
Both works are now rare. Their re- 
issue by the Curzon Press is there- 
fore welcome, since between them 
they contain an extremely useful 
collection of documentary material 
on the earlier phases of Japanese 
relations not only with the British 
but also the Dutch, and, to a Je^ser 
degree. the r Portagueio and Spanish 
•£t6,wcll.\; (>.- L v! .r'!-.- > . . 

: History of Japan wis completed 
sin 1822, by- Peter PrAtt, a clerk em- 

• plpyed In the .libraiy oF the English 
East India | Company, who had been 
instructed . to seek!- out and abstract 

' or. sujnmarize such ntaterials ns he 
1 could And in' (he; Company records 
Concerning; early ^British attempts to 
establish trade With Japan. The re- 
sulting book deals briefly with the 
Career of WiU Adams, who i‘esjded 
in Japan from 1600 to 16201 iL 
corUalns n great deul of material on 
the_EngIbb factory at tfirado from 
lol^. to 1623; 'and it dItQjissn 
■■ various projects! tri re-establish ' a 
I, connexion;, between fhe ; Bast India 
' Company and Japan iff the. second 
;• .half of the seventeenth century. Thc 
, yhole work H well arranged and has 
44Ttost .usEfijl index. Jt is a 1 valuable’ 
roi^wnt jp,: mhef^aiid / hlthtrto 
- published xouftes. 

• test fmcre *h ..'at 
-ppmts;. Out, lie^ m-the 

: '-'ii i !■'• i'-.- . i ; ■ 

■ f: .vdKkv-: 


approach to Indonesia and , , 
yrasp of the grand dSLftjf-- 
can imperialism in 

,K ' have been in a miAlr 
pnsiimn in isolate and ££ 
precisely where It mJSk 1 
was that Sukarno ultimate y! 
as a political animal. Rhclorksk ■ 
iVliirhaciiisni noUvitlbi A 

Sukarno remained obdurately 
list : thy cclcclicism and 
i n valuable fur nation-building 
singularly inappropriate f or ! 
stern task of converting anti^ 
nalisi war into class war. kit 
this. Sukarno teetered hopfe* 
ami hesitated fatally in coofrori 
lln> awesome inipcrialism { ! 
Amciica which in the end tint 
scythe him down conlemntueA 
and replace him with a much 1 
fraeliuus client, to the dctri«i 
all Hie people of Indonesia. 

Sukarno was a pulsating retw* 
iiy. and this is a fairly reifoi 
honk — by no means the hit w 
on the subject, but instructive k- 
the general reader. The striousii 
dent should hear in mindlhsifc 
fessor Lcggc lias made no attempt 
xiiuaic iho career and ever, tin! & 
carding of Sukarno in Ihe 
pattern and context of imperitls 
in his lifespan. Armed with soa 
awareness of this imernatinul ko 
rnnmuiu, the jierceptive miu »i 
quickly detect that Ihe beq 
allowed him and the fate udpi 
him wore <ai least as much edited i 
the objective .strategic and ecosos 
needs of the United .States as (ob 
personal gifts and failings or lob 
** Javanese- ness ” — or, indeed, to A*’ 
domestic circumstances and cow; 
hit ions of the tiny posi-Ind^, 
cnee political elite. But " Marfan' 
once roused, will never nralh 
slumber. .Sukarno shook his ?M 
dvr. His true successor will « h 
ti' power. 


Four-letter words 
and 

the OED 


N ' rf hose whom L consulted, i A ■ IT* I O 

rour-ie 

7, Zl In general diehonaries of 
^ £ lloth words had been -- 

rVin specialized dictionaries-- yJ 

rtWSill llK l, l) aiul 111 ps tin 

>m 0 r Farmer and Henley* CtxAvJ- 

Smi i« Ank*M* 

Pirtn'dge's Dkikmary of S limp 
[iSTwilh numerous eompoimds 

(krivalives ( [cunt-struck , fin k- j A ^ > 

St, trier, etc), and with il lustra- X* Ia | 1 

the quotations arranged m date I | I \ 

wucnce. (Parlridgo printed the tilV Ji 

SKA /VA; in but 
rtstored the vowels m he l ‘ 67 
. Supplement ; Farmer and Henley 
pnnted the words in full.) I he 

BY R. W. BURCHFIELD 

there arc brief entries in the Dic- 
i maty of ihe Older Scottish T • uimii* 

[ la fuklfiick, fuk(k)and, and fnk- . 

i Ikfjjarifilg, but the supporting been inappropriate in a discussum 
i' evidence is restricted to mere refer- of whether the relevant taboo- wonts 


/in A i*. ir. I. I' id nil r. To have sexual 


In September, 1907, I drafted an !i 
article for Ihe word nirtf and ex- i 
changed letters with Dr G. W. S. 
f-rictl rich sen about its derivation. 

•✓j Hie etymology Ilia) resulted was .is ' ' 

I I A follows; 

■ | Ml-. roHHih U e»r responding lo J”' 1 

ON. k tin hi (Noiw., Sw. dial. Auniri. 

Da. dial. An #»u-). tlliis., MDn. • ' 

hitnle . time, ^kutihm wk. I'cm.; r- 
ulterior iclaiions niiccrlain.l j,', 

Shortly aftervvanls I followed Hie i . 
same pioeedtire for Ihe word fuck \ 
and we agiced oil the following ) 
ctymoli»gy : ! 

| Early mod. II. fuel., fid. answering lo 1 ■ . 
a ME. ivpe * fuki’ii (wk. vh.) not |i ;; 
I'niind ; ulterior eiym. unknown. Syn- ji-|. 
onyimuh G. ficken canmu be -ihuun to •/ 
be related.} 

In January. l^riS, the Delegates of i ' 
the University Press and also Iho ; 
Proctors approved in principle the I . 
inclusion of these two four-letter 
* ■ words in the new Supplement to tho , :;!' 

OED in recognition uf the fact that 
“standards of tolerance have ‘t. ' 
changed and their omission has for ; r ; 
might well find ilint ii would be a pity many years, and more frequently ol «r. 
to restrict, hv the inclusion of such lute, excited critical comment *’ (tin- I • 


Tbe case for inclusion had been \yi, a { niakes Lady Cluinrrh y.\ l.nwi 
iUM in 1934 by A. S. C. Ross unique is that Jill the details, circunv 
reviewing the tirst Supplement stances, and sensutions of copulation 
to the OED in Nt'iiphUoUmischc are made explicit. Here, loo. it may be 


inu-i course with. 2. Vnlnur SUng. To to restrict, by the inclusion of .such laic, excited critical comment (tin- 

dcnl with in an aggressive, imjusi, or .scimitlve words, Lhc use of the schol- published letter MtiM 15/D.M.D. of 

spiteful manner. 3. Vulgar Slung. To urship and useful knowledge which a January 5, 1968, in the OED files), 

mishandle; bungle. Usually used with did ionary may otherwise contain. The Delegates were informed that 

up. — Imr. t. Vulgar. To engage in | n short, ihen, the question is n eIic draft articles were 
sexual intercourse. 2. Vulgar Slang, lo vexed one to which no answer (other . . , .... ... 


What makes Lady Chanerhy* Lavci meddle; interfere. Used with \rjth.~n. ( hnn ihe historical and pragmatic one based on the printed evidence which. ■ > '!>•’ i 
unique is that all the details, cii cum- I- Vulgar. An act or instance of sexual „ iml here) can bo given. Il w-ilL be thoiigh scant y in some ecniurieh, isL.^; r 
stances and sensations of copulation mtcrcoursc. Vulgar Slang. A partner under close consideration in our own substantial enough to pen nil lhc com-x 

' . Ill sexual intercourse. f... e mlminii nl m-liL-lev .-nmn:irrthu, in nnnl- i: >. i. 


future pin n nine for a new edition of pilutioii of articles^ comparable in qual- i;.; 
Ihe Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, “y with Huwe for other words of j): 
You may be interested to know that similar date. The treatment in the tfralt 
ibis and similar words will he dealt » Ihe same ns that tor other words, in j ; 
witli in the new edition of the Supple- the sense that the quotations are not j 
mm! 1.1 Ihe I or...- nvt.oJ Enviish artificially sliOTiencd or the context in . 


•1-a.fordM." („, „ ie ,1... InUcd 

oore usual term, obscene) words. Ax ^ L . n lic i P ^, u C J;u u! /'" u v .L 
npnfa tbe latter there appears to have "V. h ' ' b> li '° 

! bees a definite policy of omission; it destruction of it. 

: wtshly seems regrettable that ihe On the other hand •“ Bclunclc ” in 
; popehiation of a, Victorian prudish- Statesman (November 12, 

:?£^S. e e i ,n k Phl ?T regarded the verdict as “a 

iM j! tam I l* ff « wilor 

I ws of tbe commonest words in the t 1 e IL .Lawrence) . and lit 
[English language (eg ami " fcmule sex- qtuHcil a laxi-dnver : What l hey 

•wm"; ihe air.se ■■ mens! rim! will have lo do now.’ said the lii.vi- 
iNorf'*; to'fuck “to have iniercour.se driver on iny return, * is lo pul all 
J®, ! rager- fuck). Often the those four-letter words in the die- 
* , ■» attested from mi early tionarv V 

jeied-and their omission from the / 

has sometimes led to the nnoin- ' his sense of decent u-ticciue 
l V of their not appearing in the outlasted Ihe trial as far as diclmn- 
t^dard elvniohiBicnl alfi-ii.iii;irip« urios wt-ri- ctmccrncd and the taxi- 


Su'WlI ff iST? Z onot. into >jj» , r general dk.ionarics. 

" f «■ raf is: 


On the other hand “ Mehmclc ” in 
the New Statesman (November 12, 
1 9fi0) regarded the verdict as “a 
triumph for n working-class writer 


senses as well as in the obvious 


itoncii words in the U e D. I L Lawremc) and lie 
:g ami » fcmule sex- quoted a laxi-drivcr : What Ihey 

curse " inenstrinil will have lo do now. said the lii.vi- 


lyn Encyclopedic World Dictioiniry 
tl ( >7|), but one or both of them are 
still excluded from several major 
diet! ouaries. 


Dictionary now in preparation. 

Yours truly, 

I). M. D.ww. 

In Novcmhcr, I960, after lire Lady 
(. lint i ei lev's Lover trial, L had my.scil 
prepared n preliminary report of 
these malic r.s for (he. Delegates of 


The outcome of all this is that r 
these two ancient words, “once j; 
considered too gross and vulgar in ! 
be given countenance in the decent 


■ • : .: 


■Tl7 * * " IIUYL- HIICM.IHH.-'V 

i ragrr^huk). Often the 
»wJi are attested from mi early 

S wfand their omission from the 
it) has sometimes led in tin.- ummi- 


d id i onarics. the University Press and concluded 

. . . 111:11 

(lie case ngainst inclusion fin the 
Some indication of the iexiedcra- 6»rllieomiiip revised Supplemci.i in 
phieal climate of 1969 was provided eon- 

by D. M. Davin. replying on behalf aS^gJ' ■' P ° P V 
of the Delegates of the University sldCTal ‘ onS ' 


« and concluded environment of a dictionary, now 


» IIIU15 cum should appear, a hum driver's prediction has turned out to | c 
‘‘J wgnat««, in A. Waldo I. be only purlially correct. By 1969 s 
wy^Kfj^/j uliendcs W,h ter hath ,| 1C wor j s and fuck were in- 


flict that when Pratl was working in 
Ihe 1820s the reconlx of the 1-asl 
India Company were organized 
rutlier differently than they arc 
today; and it is po'feihle that many 
of lhc papers which Piatt saw can 
no longer he found. 

nrilish contact with Jupun began 
in the first years of the seventeenth 
century, when English mid Dutch 
traders were beginning lo penetrate 
into regions which had hitherto been 
the preserve of Spain and Portugal. 
Ax rivals to the Catholic powers, lhc 
English and Dutch received a wel- 
come in Jnpun which must Imvc 
seemed promising. The very first 
Englishman to reach the Japanese 
islands. Will Adams, who arrived on 
a Dutch vessel in 1600, was able lo 
secure for himself n position of trust 
in the service of the Japanese ruler 
. lyeyasn ; and Adams's reports were 
certainly , a factor, in the decision of 
the English East India Company to 
attempt to establish a settlement at 
Hirndo in southern Japan in 1613. 
The Hirado factory, however, was 
a commercial failure ; and it was 
withdrawn in, 1623. 

The abandonment of the Hirndo 
factory took place at a period when 
-the Japanese authorities were in- 
creasingly adopting a policy of op- 
position to ; the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise of Spain anti For- 
. lugal. By 1640, after, two decades of 
, persecution of -Japanese Christians, 
-and following the execution in 1639 
of more tfiaq fifty members of a 
Portuguese embassy, it . had become 
. clear that the Japanese would he 
■ prepared to tolerate but one iiuro- 
,pcun trading concern, lliai of the 
( Dutch, to remain on tlicir shores,- 
and then only under the most rex- 
1 trie ted; condjiiuh*. Throughout ■ the 
i eighteenth century ij)e Dutch mcr- 
chants in Japan vvqre confined, apart 
" “um a permitted annual embassy to 
V yedq, to Qcxliima, a siiinll island off 
;:thp port of Nagasaki where they.! 
v.i wcre allowed to receive no; more 
uwn two DUtefi vessels a year.; V- >. ti ., 

> In 1675 the English East India 
^Company, despatched j tho ! ship . 


K cl urn to Nagasaki in 
reopen .some kind of Angw-wf* 
cse trade. This venture, 
dixcusseil in Pratt’s 
nborlivc. The Japanese left noow 
of their distaste for Ewt*** 
tacts. The English fiasl Jmii 
puny look the hint and' -twJJ 
more serious attempts to 5 nlCf 
Japan trade until the eaflT- 
tCLiith century. 

The Napoleonic Wars ^ 
Brilisli the opportunity 
the Dutch possessions 
and It was perhaps ineffjjf j 
some thought should be iJMfU 
lime tu the ending ofjw^ 
Dutch position in the 
project to this effect '^, R3 ^ 
by the energetic Stamford 
who was appointed LieuW 
emor of Java in 
proposals, which gave 
exploratory mission o 
1813, are the subjecl 
Japan, a useful 

ments from the EwtJnd^J^ 

records on this subject 
piled bv Paske-Smith (" 
tion of aulhorship to ^!^ 
therefore mhlcadmeh 
tore was far from suc f 
British mission was not * 
inform the hpznes e n® ,{J| 
British rather t^n D u ^jS 

hitmeif ^ 

for the possibilities or 
his superiors did no jj ^ 

British attemius to ^^ 
with Japan hid to f» 

1850s. ' . . ^ k Jt- 

of 237 works. The -fc-Mg 
text |s hut 


widard etymnlogicul dictionaries 
trtms cum should appear, along 
'® «« cognat wt, in A. Waldo • f. 
Woniy, Verg/iic/ii'iidcs Wihtahinh 
towogennamschrn Sprat-hen 1. J(il>). 

Jwribdcss by 1957 neither word 
"Jappeared in any general diet ion - 
English, large or small. 


Jke dreumstanees of Hie piihfica- 
idnu r P en * ,, in Hooks version 
Lji H - Lawrence's Lady Chatter - 
£ tw " itl November I960 led to 

HUblIC ftKr-llcoinM a T iL. . I I.. 


Press, Oxford, to an inquiry ut 
April 14. 1 969 from the editors of 
O'/. Magazine. The text of both 
letters was primed in O'/. (1969), No 
■ 


t null exL-ludvil u wide range of low 


tions*’ (Ini rod notion lo A 'Supple - } ;i - 1, Lj; ; 1 ; H 

incut to the Oxford English Diction* ’X|- 

ary, Volume 1, 1972). The “wide i ['] 


of such words treated in 


eluded in only three general diction- 
aries of English, Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary (1961. 


Dear Sir, 

We recently paid 117.5.0 for ilia 


cunt only), the Penguin English Shorter Oxford English Dictionary Hhc 
Dictionary ( l%5) and the American 1%7 cdiltai) I tor un i In our office. Wo 
ilcritmn Dictionary 1 1 l Xi9) In the note lllul In the Preface II is Slated, it 
I,Z‘S T”nT Dii-iiniitirv e » hoped thal botii lire stwdenl and lhc 

muter will find in this work 


hJ^-struel' jterSS TL^iacm «« whether the major historically 
synonyms or circumlocutions for twit cl ic I ion » ries in Lte'one will 


general render will find in this work j n Fnnncr and Henley, sv Manosyll- 


l "ml ii tvirfy) uie icmnic puuemiu. vocabulaiy from the days or King ^ printed record. 

, l 2 00ks /mL vft and i unlgUof mal-s) Have ^ Alfred down to, the present lime but 


«J-Dnwwni»«.o <fi. Zti fins v/f ana i irmgi w/ i Airrcu uown m iw w ... 

,, lnal Wa» sexual intercourse (with). ' includes also a large number of obsu- 

h iSki Pv^PWly concerned with . , , „ . -.. . , letc, provincial, and foreign words nnd 

Juff 1 of an auihor and of his The American Heritage Dictionary p j irasM> an d tt multitude of temis ol 
to issue a book in which wan the first general dictionary lu HrI an( j science." it does not contain the 
rfjWdal act is described in a record extended, slang, uses of both Wl >rd "fuck". We would be interested 


fee riSf concerned with 

fcbffi ?■ - an au,hoc nnd of his 
n?J° ii book in which 
C'-t n described in a 
J nn « a? part of tho normal 
wiiJ? t>f . a national work, but 
vtj£ J5 1 W presented by wit- 
.[vJ-Wt both sides would not have 


3. They are already adcquniclv treated 
in the standard dictionaries of slung. 


losyll- follow suit. It seemed likely from 
much the infunmil discussion that fol- 
aml lowed a paper I rend at u conference 
of historicnl lexicographers in Flor- 
words cncc in May 1971 liuiL the corrcs- 
tjups in ponding worths in the Germanic 
group of languages (German, Swcd- 
reated Ish, Dutch, etc) will be treated in IliQ 




words : 

amt n. 1. Vulgar. Jhe female puden- 
dum. 2. Vulgar Shutg. A uonuin 
regarded as a sexual object. 


omission. 


the work on the Supplement to the 
Yours sincerely. OED had not reached the point 
OZ Magazine. w j, en the preparation of. copy for 


Hiding words in the Germanic - K';. : h{:,'kk J 
oup of languages (German, Swcd- L;:>. •.•>-, ‘I., j* *v ^ 
l, Dutch, etc) will be treated in IliQ 
huger (licl.Iousi ries now in prepara- ji!;*' 

lion m these regions, but that the ,;':h :] 

historical diet ion mies of the 
omancc languages will continue to . ' 

:ciuda them. lA summary of the | 
oceedings is printed in Cahiers da 1 T ; ■a 
rxlcologlc (1971), pages 1 16-128; 1 * 
o full text of lhc proceedings is • 

H not isiilslielinrl ^ If liml'C ISacaFata . 'J ' 'i v. ' 


No firm- decision was n^cusary at Romance languages will continue to ! 

to know the reason for thk curious (hilt stage und none was taken, sitwc exclude them. I A summary of the i 

thn Qimn fn 1 rw» .is j.i j. • 1 Zl.:' :'*i u’ 1 . 


the power of 

THE PROFESSORS 

. , Anew series starting in 

• The Times Higlicr Education Supplement 
i this week discusses the power o! 
p. ^ eac |s of departments irt universities 
, and polytechnics. 

•i *t Vor ^ ext three weeks, the THES analyses 
■ ; the evolving situation and talks to some of the 
. .. Professors and teachers with old and new ideas. 

THE TIMES • 

IJHIGHER education 

SUPPLEMENT ' 

EVERY FRIDAY 8p 


Dear Sir, preparing the letter B for press iye as jf will be many years befo 

Thank yon for your letter of N c i rcu |.,red our draft article on the etymologists will have all the c\ 

April. At ihe time tho S^ierOxhmi word bugger lo several sebolurs and j cnce before them for the ascortaii 

far «Lral K- ■ lnv,l, ? a " to . •juuhIko -Jt cure- hfijpi.o/ . the ctyniologicnj; rclalioi 

i ?S2t» aga’inst;.iho- Climate -Of ptLD - ships. 'of the varldirf words ’ coi 

rr.pl.in. Nor does Ii appear now nnd say in general and particular 
in any of the serious dictionaries, whether (tneyl would have done 
including l lie mnin American dicllonaf- things differently". (The relevant 

ics. immediately accessible to us. So correspondence is preserved in an 

far as wc know it is to be found only QED | fIe> cnl m c< j » four- letter 

in the recent Penguin DicUonnr^ltie Wonfc ^ Course Slang".) The' 

reason-* tejjjjjy and replies were all in favour df treating 

the word bugger, and other words 
m nnJirtrS must b? brief. , formerly excluded or; treated spnr- 
InTte nmiD, 1 should guevs that flic ingly, ' us othet Words .Are ■ 

bennissive attitudes that now prevail treated. Typical comments, included: ... 
are of such recent date that they have " There K riot merely Qvefy reason Jspue No. t3 focuses on- The 
not i'ei had t»mp to become. reflected f or including these wqrds, but ffQ' , StnJggls Between the. Theory 

in law dictionaries that can only be reason /ar cxcjudlng them ” ; "I 1 ol, Clasces ; and the Theory o! 

reVucd and reset at fajrlv tong inwr- myj)e j(, ca ff see npJustificiiUoff for a ■ Human Nature in Llierature and 

^ aI } £5 ^h^Irnn/iS words 0, until dictioniiry * to : exejude any word, as ■ Art'!, with analysee of John 

S-mthf 1 ^ dictionaries .rnetm for . beyond the decency line if it is by Steinbeck, GabriBlie Roy, 

marine might have .meant Uwit nuw adequately recorded or Widely Richard Wright, William Faulk- 

behta baanjid. i Tn , this country and current.' I think quota, shouiq .pe ner, Ernest Hemingway, & 

> daowhera. .; ^vea now.their inclusroff ..given . you ;l»uve . done), ' ffot Shakespeare. 


LITERATURE 
and IDEOLOGY 








mai. - Li. h i h • . nre aarnuuuic j. imu 

for' fi n-Sd' xoH?!-- -idea that . there were' such goad 
arions do«i n0t''neccsi«ri[y imply that . .quotS. _Cwne^J/<lNC is aO excellent., 
fi^motiyti wholly: coriaccraal-j it . ; utdicaUonuf status. .• ;-A 


Richard Wright, William Faulk- 
ner, Ernest Hemingway, & 
Shakespeare. 

Annual: .33.00; singles 75c* 
from The' National Publication* 
Centre, P.O. Box 727, Adelaide 
Station, Toronto 210, Canada. 
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God as a sortal term 


JONATHAN BARNES x 
Tho Ontological Argument 
Wpp. 

THOMAS MePIIEIISON I 
The Argument from Design 
78pp. 

T. II. MILES : 

Religion* Experience 
(iiSpp. 

NEMAN SMART s 

The Concept of Worship 

77pp. 

Macmillan, f. 1.95 each. 

The Mi«i>l imp less jvv and original of 
these books is 'll tv Ontological 
A ccainetif. 1 1 i'i also the one that is 
least likely to fulfil the expectation 
uf the editor of the “ New Studies 
in the Philosophy of Religion " 
series, W. D. Hudson, in his general 
preface— nainely. that the hooks will 
be of interest not only to specialist! 
but also " for all intelligent men 
when confronted by the appeals or 
the claim* of religion ”, Jonathan 
I lurries declares that, whatever the 
merits of the Ontological Argu- 
ment, “it has inspired and stimu- 
lated some considerable work in 
philosophical lugiu *' and offers “a 
pointed introduction to a number of 
peculiarly' recalcitrant problems”. 
It is these that fascinate the author, 
and whether or not one is convinced 
by all he says (about the way recent 
modal logic helps to. restore 
Memory's "notion of identifiable 
non-existent individuals ” to pro- 
gressive company, for example, or 
in criticism of Antony Flew on the 
vicious ambiguity of “ exist ”) one 
imn*l readily admit that he handles 
the subject with exceptional skill and 
Toai mny. though sometimes, perhaps 
because of pressure of space, Willi 
extreme compactness. 'Llio render 
who desires u guide through the intri- 
cacies of past and present variations 
on the Ontological Argument could 
not do better than work his way 
ill rough this book ; he will not easily 
find a better guide. But before he 
starts lie will need n good deal of 
technical logical facility and know- 
ledge-fur beyopd the grasp of the 
average theological student and. 
alas, the intelligent layman. 


It Is not clear vvlial importance 
this book lias beyond the recalci- 
trant problems of logic. There is 
very little attempt to consider why 
the Argument has fascinated reli- 
gious thinkers from Anselm to the 
present day, or whether it may 
contain something not netted in the 
logical formulation. There is not 
much appreciation of that unique- 
ness of tho idea of God which 
makes the normal handling of state- 
ments 1 1 bunt existence and proper 
names, etc, not quite appropriate in 
this case. This is why Professor 
Barnes gets his opponent so easily 
(and inextricably it might seem) into 
a cleft stick over factual necessity : 
“ If the argument is a priori its 
conclusion is o priori and therefore 
necessary ; but the necessity of a 
priori truths is ordinary logical 
necessity, and not fuetiiaf neces- 
sity/' 

For the same reason Professor 
Barnes misses the significance of his 
own insistence that one of Descar- 
tes's statement* about essence and 
existence “ rends more like the 
report of an intuition than nn argu- 
ment ", Hut it is when he conies to 
deal exprexsty with the idea of God 
(Im I the author is least happy. He 
maintains, for example, that “ God " 
is 14 a sortal term ", and the only 
plausible “ generic sortal " under 
which it may be pul Is " person 
Hut it is “ becoming clear that 
persons arc essentially corporeal ", 
If so, “then Gods are corporeal", 
and it is nn empirical truth that no 
Gods exist. If God is thought of as 
bodiless spirit, then the claims of 
theism (essential for all religions— 
but what of early Buddhism?) show 
the radical incoherence of the iden 
of God — for persons arc essentially 
corporeal. 

■Professor Barnes himself describes 
this as “a preliminary cartoon for 
an argument” Is that the stuff 
with which to feed the hungry 
layman today ? No account at all is 
tuken of revctu notable attempts to 
establish the essentially non-corpo- 
real character of persons. 

Thomas McPherson provides u 
very useful account of some main 
forms of the Argument from 
Design, Marling well for the purpose 
of this .series with clear examples 
from classical sources. He is kinder 
t«» Palcy than most critics today, and 
lie* bases his discussions on Flume 
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MARTIN SCHMIDT t 
John Wesley 

A Theological Biography. Volume 
11 : John Wesley's Life Mission, Part 
One. 

Translated by Norman P. Goldhnwk. 
•311pp. Epworth Press. £4. 

Of the first volume of Marlin 
Schmidt's ** Theological Biography" 
it was said, in these pages (M*»y 10. 
I9<i3), that in some of its chapters 
" die figure of Wesley himself almost 
disappears ". In this second volume, 
fie scarcely appears at all. In fact, 
the term " biography ” can only bo 
■ applied to the opening .section which 
- denis with thii; yapH immediately fol- 
; lowing'- the ; ; ftlqersgate ; Street .cpq 7 - 
; ;• veVji^ri df. l 73 8-Hfere Wesley's break «' 
Avlth The' MoravIatTs and|iis con-, 
. 1 rovers its with the. GilVlniats arc set 
. into the context of the beginnings of 
Methodism, and, for the only time 
In the book, the evangelist emerge?, 
in his own words find actions, as a 
clear bind compelling pdfsohality. ; 

After that. Martin Schmidt atmn- 
ddns chronology : and deals instead 
• with Wesley's main activities grouped 
u rider, separate headings. There is a 
chapter on his work as an- organizer 
' find due on his attitude |p the Church 


ami 'modern variations on Hume’s 
handling of the questions. Professor 
McPherson gives effective- promi- 
nence to the distinction between 
design as neutral order and design 
as -purposes. The former is the more 
important in this context, since our 
purposes are self-explanatory— or if 
they are not we go beyond design to 
another sort of argument. Ulti- 
mately, in spite of being given a 
good run for its money (notwith- 
standing a rather brief discussion of 
miracles ). the argument fails because 
“ from finite effects we can only 
argue to finite causes ", Rut the 
argument may still have its place as 
"a preparation lor other argu- 
ments". More should have been 
said here and fuller indication given 
»l forms of the argument that are 
not m* open to Hume's strictures. 

.Professor McPherson himself 
apologizes for the omission of | : . R. 
Tennant, cm the weak ground that 
discussions today arc more con- 
cerned with Hume's treatment. The 
layman wishing to know about the 
Argument from Design is entitled to 
hear more of impressive forms of it 
such as arc found in the magnificent 
two volumes of Tennant's Philo- 
soph ho! Theology which have re- 
cently been reissued. 

T. R. Miles warns us that he is 
not concerned with mysticism, 
ecstasy nr the occult— •" there is so 
much to wonder at in the familiar 
things of life ". But religion is not 
just poetry, it has to do with 
"cosmic questions ”. What then, arc 
these? On this question hardly 
anything is said, the author invoking 
“ the way of silence ” anil being 
content with quotations from reli- 
gious literature and poetry. These 
are impressive, and the author's reli- 
gious sensitivity is plain in the hand- 
ling of them; but they mention 
God and immortality, and Hie 
reader is entitled to know how such 
words arc lo be understood when 
Piofessor Miles also insists, in close 
agreement with Gilbert Rylo, that 
we must abandon any dualism of 
mind and mailer, this world and a 
world beyond. It is not ihtil he is a 
materialist but that Hie " hallowed " 


distinctions dissolve before linguistic 
analysis. No account is taken of 
.substantial recent rejoinders to this 
claim, lor instance in the work of 
Professor Miles's own colleague C. 
W. K. Mu mile (/l Critique of Un- 
gffi.sfiV Philosophy). The student 
must content himself instead with an 
extended, and exceptionally lively, 
footnote lo 77a ■ Concept of Mint!. 

Ninian Smart has a profomuler 
understanding of religion. Itul Ids 
essay proceeds along a .somewhat 
strange course. The impression lie 
gives is that he has not got his heart 
in this book but, having undertaken 
to do it, is determined to give the 
layman as jolly a time as he can. 
We start- with a flourish of 
entertaining illustrations from the 
football field and the nursery (and 
some very homy chestnut* more 
suitable for the classroom than a 
book — ” the self-made man who 
worships his creator ", etc) designed 
to show that the heathen is not just 
worshipping w block of stone, and in 
due course, after what the author 
himself describes as " a rut her long- 
winded argument ", we come to the 
main theme, namely that in worship 
we bow down, literally or in some- 
way in the mind, to express the 
superiority of the " l-ocus " of wor- 
ship and thereby also sustain and 
partake of the power of the Focus. 
We can thus talk of a " substance by 
which I am saved ", of “ the power- 
substance ". " leaking " away or of 
causing “a leak of holiness irom the 
holy being to the eon lacier ". 

It also appears that the superiority 
of the Focus i> that it is awe- 
inspiring -or numinous, though with- 
out much explication uf " the numi- 
nous". i.nlcr in the essay the idea of 
Itnnxccndencc is invoked, but much 
too lute to provide ail effective 
corrective lo the magical-transaction 
impression of worship conveyed ear- 
lier; and Professor Smart himself 
seems to waver at this crucial point : 

loi though it i-, light to think ot the 
gods as personal (lor they me ml- 
Uresscd with words, etc) (I is not 
entirely wrong to heal them as suh- 
stances or powci* of which it is 
possible lo p.niakc films (iod is holy 
and something ol his holiness is luuis- 


Credible and incredible 


of England. In neither of these, fully 
documented though they arc, is there 
a great deal that is new. In his final 
chapter, however. Professor Schmidt 
presents much which nuts! surely be 
unfamiliar to all but the most expert 
students of the period. And. alas, pre- 
sented in this way, it is likely to 
remain unfamiliar. For the author 
gathers not only the lampoons and 
satires and other popular contempor- 
ary attacks on Methodism but nlso 
the more intellectual objections of 
Gibson, Tucker. Rutherford, Whis- 
ton, Luvingibn, Worburton, Thomas 
Church and the anonymous writer 
who signed himself "John Smith", 
all of whose arguments he summar- 
izes, together with Lesley’s replies. . 

)- 1 : 'Had .each of tbes^ r eotjlrov^sles 
peed Treated 1 separately, at Intervals, 
as. they cropped ufc> in thq course of 
; Wesley's career, the result might have 
been an interesting series of glimpses 
into a comparatively 'little-studied 

• area ;o£, elghleehth-centu'ry polemics, 
iri spite of the, fact that mqch of the 
material is repetitive and, ip -(modern 
tiara, /often strangely archaic. Wheq, 
however,; sjl this U lumped together 
Into, seventy .pages* one is left reeling 
some sympathy with those of Wes- 
ley's !lay preachers Who refused to 

• read any .book but (he Bible. ' ' 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY 

■ nen •edition, ' / ! 

The Digest of comment In recently published book* on Stratford , 
and the Authorship Cootroveray 30p. ' - ! 

• Fronds Carr Publications, 34 Hill gate Place, LOhdon W-8 > 


DAVID I.. EDWARDS j 
WIiiiI is Ueitl In Chi'Niuiilly 
MiUpp. Fun tun it. Paperback, 2.1p. 

It ix something of an achievement 
to have (Ik night of a fresh title for a 
popular essay In C hristian apologe- 
tics. Apart from that, this one is 
not so fresh us its author appears to 
suppose- He says that ** u crisis faces 
Christianity as the last quarter of the 
twentieth ccnlury opens". But tho 
crisis that' he has in mind has been 
facing Christianity for a couple ol 
centuries, if not more, and innumer- 
able attempts have been made to 
respond to it. Though many of them 
have been bn a lower literary level, 
the kind of reconstruction of belief 
that is here proposed is familial 
enough. Metaphysical arguments 
arc eschewed ; the appeal to history 
is played ddwn: the grounds for 
faith. arc found in rejigipus or mysti- 
cal experience., ' . . . "■ 

*• David .'Edwards's personal desire 
to bomb clean about what . he can 
belieyei. and what he cannot Is iaud- 
able add 'his sense of urgency does 
him credit; Bftl In some respects the 
crisis for Christianity ( s i cs9 formi- 
dable riowThan jt was 100 years ago 
or at tho beginning of tho century. 
The , alternatives to. Christian faith 

■ look much less inviting now than 
: they did then. The new. world which 

was expected to be ushered In when 
science had dethroned superstition Is 
in ,a sorry state of disarray and 
likely 'to, collapse even before its 
inauguration, 

‘. This/however, Is not the view of 
. Canon Edwards. No doom-watching 
bud I He begins by calling upon 
Chqstidns to celebrate '* the progress 
of the modem; world”, and he 

■ concludes with the assertion that 

they . look forward with ardent 

■ hope tojilip full coming of the reign 


Heap big business 
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Pursuing these themes in, Macdonald- &-W- 

surprising that the author e«r ~ 

himself seriously with qucflWrt ih^idi the iM* 

as whet her Henry bowing k Btiiish conicdy show, / /#*• Unicoi 

front uf Kali could be rally Jr'jhurhv Simlitia deals with 
homage to Christ if ^ ^ rt -hieh has altractwl much 

linage _ of Christ right beVn Stion in recent yeai^. the Ameri- 

Heurys buck, sir why NoocoinL n Red Indian. A large degree ol 
nusK having no "God-% J«iib;iI guilt and nioiiniing lor 
before which lo kneel, and y i * w yin which the Plains Indians 
do not “ trap God in the m iliughlcrcd, mistreated, ami 
crated host and put it in ihe tibr- ihdoul of their lands during the 
uncle Helmut the altar”, slill bo^t: Mw«h century «em* lo he indi- 
worship towards the lop ol fe by the success in America ol 
chtirdi- the answer is in lenm d atnj of books published in the past 
"symbolical directionality", fr which deal with "bow the 


Gaels, force 8 


“symbolical directionality". &i oJe which deal with "bow the 
would it not be more in line was won" from the viewpoint 
coinnioiisensc to say that this kte [ those who lost it. Not since J. 
people are silting, as in any n& tom Cooper's Leal hers locking 
lorium where it matters that a h whiten just before the mass 
•should sec and hear (the miniiia- iwminalion of the bulla lo and the 


•should see and hear (the miniiia- 
a(ul he should count — and somctioM 
the elders, bow (he other way)? . 

Professor Smart adds some lift; 
packed passages on prayer, glw! 
grace, devil-worship, etc, and in Cr 
second part of his book we a fii 
travel the familiar ground of As- 
sure situations, religionJeu (hi 
tianily and the Onlologicnl Arpma 
in J. N. Findlay and Norman IB 
culm, already treated with n pulkt 
lar expertise by Professor Baron. 

in terms of the .same approach « 
have a sharp, much loo sbi) 
distil ici ion between comeniphiH 
and worship— wc can " attain » 
mvstieul states without wotihig L 
there not considerable ovcr-sinijpSfi- 
ctilion in this or in the inusteB 
that Nirvana is not "a locus ol 
worship " and that it docs not ids 
seiwe to ask whether there is nun 
than one Nirvana? Has nothin- 
plitlion also a central place in p* 
found forms of worship? 

In addition to bis general pfe 
Professor Hudson provides a w 
review of each volume, rraisinglf 
a ol liors for llwir lucidity. V 
scholaily mid penetrating ■« 
their ency doped io knowledge.* 
rids will hardly help the sen«j“l 
it is much to be hoped that it »“| 
not establish ait editorial preewfl* 


iba began, has the subject 
kiicdrt seemingly atilheiilic ami 


sympathetic a portrayal. 

I hoi Has I ail's novel deals with 
one of the least familiar areas of the 
Indian's history, the period at the start 
of this century when it scented pos- 
sible that feddy Roosevelt might 
even create a separate Sequoyah 
Slate for the Indian within the Union. 
When the Indian Territories became 
pail of Oklahoma, instead «>f that 
separate entity, it marked the final 
assimilation of the Plains Indian into 
American society. Vet assimilation 
did md mean acceptance, and Mr 
Fall relates the processes which left 
them without a culture or a home of 
their own. lie has ehosen to tell this 
story within the form ol a m«cl. but 
throughout the book there is the sharp 
tension between the lictionnl and (lie 
factual which is a characteristic of the 
least .successful historical novels. This 
nm el is at its best when it is describ- 
ing the life and culture of the Plains 
Indian; the authenticity of the pur- 
trayal and the powerful elfects 


created by the accumulation oi tael 
and detail suggest that Mr Fall lists 
researched ihe subject thoroughly. 
Unfortunately, he fails to integrate 
his research with a plot or characters 
of sufficient strong'll or interest : the 
narrative power that Thomas Hcrucr 
sustained m a similar novel. I inlr 
Pitt Mon. is lacking here, so that the 
novel ollcn seems merely an excuse 
for relating a history lesson. 

Fite main (or should one say 
"chiel "t character is Running Stand- 
ing, a Kiowa recruited hy an oil com- 
pany to become a lawyer, and ultim- 
ately lo lie used as an instrument to 
push hi. people oil (heir pcll'ok-uin- 
rieh lauds by legal means, rather than 
the simple brutality of earlier times. 
The adjustments which he rs farced 
to make constitute the main plot, but 
only in the final acts of violence 
which mark his return lo “ iiuliun- 
hood " dues the novel gain a strength 
outside its descriptive and anthro- 
pological ones. 


imerican ambiguities 


M. O'DONUtillt K: 

Wild Honey Time 

lUipp. Hoilder .nul Suniglunit. L'2. 

M. u Donogbuc lised in the Scot- 
li'di Highlands until coming to Fug- 
la ml at the age of nine. W’/hl Honey 
liinc. a first novel, is set in the 
Scottish Highlands between the 
World Wars, and bears the mark ol 
someone recalling childhood ill rough 
a veil ol romance. It tills the story 
ol the Sinclair family— a family 
large and intricate enough to call for 
a ■"(amity tree" on the flyleaf of 
the book, t 'ert.iinly die material is 
here : the hypochondriac Aunt 

Annie, who bus the children roam- 
ing the moors for her herbs and 
hauling buckets of seawater to her ; 
Uncle Angus, (lie bench cumber, who 
stayed near the cottage in fine weath- 
er bin roamed fifteen miles during 
a storm ; and Granny Morag. who 
is in a way the mainstay of ihe book, 
the trunk of the family tree. 

These people are often quite suc- 
cessfully identified with the natural 


forces that wash their lives " 1 
never thought it strange that die sl.i 
should sound like my Granny 
Morug ’’ says sonicihiiig .thorn hnih 
the sen and Granny Moray. In 
terms ol cameos, of liny incidents m 
that life, this is an interesting hook. 
Hut (lie incidents arc usually veiled 
by the romantic altitude of tlu-ir 
author. A roman tic melancholy 
hangs over things, or ihe conclu- 
sions are mo fortunate in he cred- 
ible, so ihai one longs for a little real 
good ai ul evil. Much of the descrip- 
tion— and there is much description 
in Ibis book — is gratuitous, bm even 
so mi gill have been well worth read- 
ing were it not often oll-iarget, and 
written in n self-conscious ecstatic 
maimer derived, perhaps, from 
Laurie Lee anti Dylan Thomas. 
" Litlic by little dusk snipped sparks 
off the days and decay on the forest 
floor n lifted forth a yield of toad- 
stools " and " Oh. i lie .sweet apple 
glory of those shive to sheaf 
moments ; those t alters to tinsel 
hums; those morsel to Midas 
days! " are typical examples. 
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DERR' PROKOSCH : 
rka, My Wilderness 
p W. H. Allen. £2. 


fttkric Proko.sc h was one of the 
iM interesting American poets of 
e J93(h and 1940s; when lie turned 
i attention to iruuxtutiou and to 
^nbc brought with him his strong 
lie lifts. His new novel, although 
tfwghly and perhaps surprisingly 
mfenr in its achievements, 
wk many of tlic best chaiactevis- 
iothis earlier writing. The same 
iMpoliinn ranee of interest and 
haw, the exotic and individtuil 
WJhere. and the theme of loss 
Ittile, arc found in Uis story of ;i 
m for the "secret " magical 
irica. 

Jtfho Knuiss, the half-breed 
m hero, travels llmmgh 
m attempting u> (bid a solu- 
Hoits puzzles and contradictious 


by (uming him sc 1 1 into a passive 
object, a person who is attacked and 
raped hy men ami women, and who 
witnesses the beauty and grotesque- 
ness of a land which is always ” loo 
sat age and kaleidoscopic, too vast 
and elusive and ambiguous to 
grasp ". Within the kaleidoscope, 
scenes of vicious mutilation, murder 
ami perversity are con) rested with 
passages of great beauty and tran- 
quillity describing the vivid landscape 
of this magical country. Mr Prokoseli 
lias the rare ability of being able to 
portray nature without resorting to 
the tired epithets and limp clichds 
which generally mark such attempts. 
In Ills bands language has a freshness 
and vitality which rellcet the objects 
he describes, while the newness and 
purity of this vision only accentuates 


Ihe new world ", only lead him to 
dreams of annihilation. 

The loosely episodic, almost in- 
consequentially linked, structure of 
the novel turns suddenly in the linal 
chapters into a searing recognition 
of the waste and violence bred in 
America. The bright, glittering hind 
of fertile magic and ambiguity which 
Mr Prokosch creates earlier shatters 
with the linal perception of it as “a 
nightmare of the miidcnli liable, its 
face covered with clouds ami its 
heart soaked in darkness America 
becomes like one of the novel's 
major ligures. a variant Prometheus 
"chained to a dying body but his 
.soul was like an eagle’s prac- 
tising iu\ equivocal magic which mixes 
the inexplicable and weird with sheer 


Crime in short 


TOM A II DIFS : 

Tills Suit case Is going (» Explode 
234pp. Macmillan. £1.75. 

The .shadow of (he nutcase bomb 
over our- tu», their -anyway, the 
Washington men. Who's innocent, 
whos guilty must be sure before 
President pushes hull on, anil even 
knowing that in the end all must be 
well, Ihe last suspense (ul moments 
in Hawaii are red hot. 


how irretrievable ami lost it is. For chicanery, combining gratuitous vjo 


t to its puzzl 


Pancbo’s picaresque adventures and 
his vision of a sequestered and 
unrecognized America, a search lor 
the vanished " fresh, green breast of 


lenec with real freedom, finally trium- 
phant though sullet ing. •• too ambigu- 
ous to grasp" yet delineated by Mr 
Prokosch with some skill. 


my more for the apocalypse? 


JOHN HAM. i di.siTce 

Five Pieces of .hide must h 

223pp. Michael Joseph. £2. 

Black Pasadena detective Virgil 
Tibbs is us much a model of perree- ROBK1 
tion ns the lute Wiimcy. and perfec- (Hi I V 
lion today strikes priggish. But Tibbs rings ? 


JAMILS McCl.UKK : 

The Cuterpillur Cop 
25(»pp. Gollancz. £1.80. 

So far — second hook — Tames 
McClure is excellent, as good a wcw 
crime writer as has come up for 
some lime. As in The Steam Pig, the 
detective is Afrikaner Lieutenant 
Kramer, working with his cunning 
Uanlu Watson, Zondi, lo discover 
who killed an over-curious small hoy 
just off the golf course. The clucing 
is beautifully and justly, done, the 
titular clue being really .splendid ; and 
in (he loud assessment of merit the 
discreet socio-political judgments 
must he counted. 
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ROnittlT PLAY l'l* : 

(Hi 1 Where tire Bloody Mary’s l>iir- 


of (iod on the planet Faith It is 
Hue that in between lie makes many 
admissions that arc Inconsistent with 
(his Minny and uinguinu outlook, 
and his anxiety not to overstate his 
case must he applauded. He is not 
one of those Christian apologists of 
whom W. II. Matlock wittily re- 
marked that 

they arc like men who, having been led 
to believe that there is treasure in a 
field near Thurso, set forth from 
London in the Scotch express to find 
it ; but who skip from their carriages 
Lhc moment the train first slops, and 
begin lo sing ‘Mfurcka I " in the cloak- 
room at (jrimthnni station. 

Doubtless, Canon Edwards'* diffi- 
dence and his readiness to make 
concessions to unbelief (many of 
which unquestionably have to be 
made and indeed have now for long 
been made hy a host of Christian 
writers) will be winsome io some 
readers., .Olliers will regret that he 
could , not honestly strike a stronger 
and u sterner note, such as he seems 
inclined to do in his chapter oil the 
Hebrew prophets. 

Sthlelermachcr, one of the first 
and greatest of modern apologists 
. for Christianity, uddressed himself 
boldly to “its .cultured despise ft ", 
Canon Edwards treats them with a 
; graver respect. Hix book in a grace- 
fully, written example of what may be 
called the “ liberal Virbtestant ” reac- 
tion to the ucids of modernity. Like 
his predecessors in that unapostolic 
succession, he is particularly good at. 
recapitulating, the teaching of Jesus 
; with.till ils, vivid imagery. ‘ 

Yet, y/hen all is said land done, in. 
, spite of, the bbok's title it in not easy 
to say what precisely the author 
regards .ns real in Christianity. Per- 
haps wisely, ;he provides po slim- 
ming, up, On, tho other hand, it is 
qulte-cleaTthut he regards att unreal 
wnat he cojiiiiaYUly tefers to as “ the 


supernalitni! •oilier' w ’ or 5'? 
some reason. Itc nlWays WJ 
word “ other " in inverted 
He appears to suppose »n«2 
tionunst Christ kins *i* 
with Otis conception. Bui «.»J 
himself who is obsessed with it id 

negative way. , j. & 
TiaditionaliM ChristiansdO . 
sing hymns about tiie 
' nor do they say anything j ^ 

their creeds or iiatofl 

they would be liitrd puLW 

where the ' vor ^. V Cap 
occurs in the Bible. ; ^ 

• ..,•-. Miifnen IS U*"'.:: J 


Kilwards's giavuinen i « : 
Christians from whojihr W 'J 

dissociate hin'seif. bebcw f 

reign of God and the 

extend, beyond "the P'J 

they sboiild be able t : .. 

reproach with cquaujnutj^J 


WC ASlMOVs 
“Bodi Themselves 
m. B.80. 

Wc. CLARKE, 
f *IW f»m (lie Sun 
PPP-fl.75.. 

F ANDERSON I 

Other Novellas 
fa 11.50, 

N UUMER , 
pfltenf iq Nowhere 
fa Bl.40. 


Interpreter 


l nr init.ii"—- o; u f 

Commentary m , ,e oi9A«o.CtM 

Charles M.Uymon<l.3W ^ 

T5.75J i- an 

work first r P tlbll ?J c 5 nS bviik*5i 
Abingdon 
s«. The ovewl 
snmc as tli.it ot «» W 

Peake ”~ie, there ^ « 
mentaries on l 
•Heal books 

pha), and these dto a ^ 

ft number 

.ubieetsas-r^^^J 

'are tho «Wf, 
end (from .^£53%?!"' 
|and. the many * ^ id 

drawings, in tlie JJjL^iIeo" 

!«,1 in th« text IS |llf 


he reality^ K&Jj* hi J f«vour»ie hero, 
ic plane! BjUJj J-SJJ® 00 a flattering version 

ble to .^ T ; 4 of fld^ 0n r ali,y './‘ 1 hjs firsl 

Sity. ,i - "e I b 2- i for IU * cn ^ 

' isCtliVv ^ u ' ,lc Asimov 

0„' e j0 Hr flj r,cllon . al alter Cf t° 

' s a . 2 l$s ques ‘ ,n « man ° f 

?of H 1 ? ^ hf,rd, y ^ 

i n . cl * c ® , » vision, couriige, 
>h Kr'l » .P 11, . 9 thn trinurtltc ntivd 


J uL”- tripartite novel 
%.-btl*ica|te ,h rec distinct 


y,L " s ‘ w Hiy» three distinct 
hll8hl . h® M*Kl to 
. 0 « „ r ..^ act, n« criteria. 


KENNKTH W. llASSLIltti 
The Ci Inss Cuge 
l‘)2|vp. £1.75. 

Dennis Dobson. 

DAMON KNIGHT (Editor): 

A Pocketful of Stars 
2?Mpp. £(.‘N). 

BOB SHAW: 

Other Days, Other Eye* 

159pp. £1.80. 

(ioiiancz. 

quashes investigation and investiga- 
tors to protect his reputation. 

So flic lotus-titling public lang- 
uishes while our men in while coals 
fight their lonely witrs in the labor- 
atories as the sands of time- rim out. 
Between experiments there is plenty 
of extra-curricula activity, such as 
nude PT sessions, a guided tour of a 
moon colony by k long-legged 
moongirl, and a trl-sexual mating 
ritual. It may seem rather trite, but 
then ifte end of the world haj 


story lias a league of identical super- 
men fighting a group of potential 
world dictators, in, the second a 
loud-mouthed capitalist saves the 
day in u commercial war with un- 
.scrupulous aliens, in the last an 
interplanetary peacekeeper tricks a 
revolutionary upstart out of his 
refuge on a medieval planet- 

But the new Dobson series is 
uneven. Assignment in Nowhere by 
Keith Latimer is the second part of 
a trilogy, involving n descendant of 
Richard the UonhearJ, no less, and 
highly advanced Vehicles that can 
fly and manoeuvre through solid 
rock with equal aplomb. It is more 
than a little obscure and muddied. 

Kenneth W. Hassler's The Glass 
Cage includes most of the hack- 
neyed elements in recent SF, from 
tho aftermath of a biological war to 


is also a good detective who actually 
l atloeiiialex, mid hereby solves a nice 
light murder puzzle involving some 
expertise in jiulc. acquiring it seems 
—a spend idly cxolic yet highly suit- 
able nunc in tlie process. 


a deixtiq computer, ruling, n ; glfiss- , 
domed chy. N°L only. tqiiT but. the , 
city's depressed end depressing. infill- . 


CHARLES pRUMMONDi 
A Dcnfli ut the Bur 
192pp. Gultiinc/, £1.75. 

There is^ to our good fortune, a 
strain of thriller-writers who have 
the same cosy feci for dirty under- 
world London that Dickens hud. 
Margery Allinghanl. at her best, bnd 
and conveyed it beautifully; Gwen- 
dolen Butler has it, and . so has 
Charles Drummond, vyho in this 
lutes! sets his rich, bibulous Sergeant 
Reed sniffing the dirt in mid around 
u City of London, pub. .The atmos- 
phere is better than thb crime, and 
■more, than ndequnfcly carries it, . 


238pp. Ciuflaitev. £1.80. 

A really very jolly book, with • a 
Tudor prologue, ail lUIwanlian epi- 
logue. and the meat in the sandwich 
a lira malic, occasionally insightful, 
often grossly anachronistic romp at 
Victor in's t'uiirt in Jubilee Year. 


DAVID SALE : 

The Love Bite 
254pp. W.' II. Allen. £2. 

For sheer nastiness this lakes tho 
cake— or rather, the special fmid 
prepared til the international- 
sigcncy-spunsorcd Flealth KBchcns 
on the West Indian ' island. 
Writing iind characterization, unfor- 
tunately, arc at popular romance 
level, but still worth reading lor the 
horror that hits with the rcveluticn 
of this hideously near-credible .solu- 
tion to our current major global 
problem. . 


toliii an-? ( .^ act * n B criteria, then the end of the world ha* 
a fi-'arT, though blobby always been a ready-made subject 

^to? ia^ 0 i V > obvious for rih«Wry.- 

Jf.h IsScicribi. ill » r ?u w/ f- per ‘ Arthur C. Clatkc's heroes arc no 
PWccdiniS 'J *? 11 f ., ,h V d,rccls k-sx knowledgeable, but they are 
V J nlpu, i! tin * both H j >n mcn of action with noble 
VWftcr- -.I**’ ,h ^ fi°dlik« motive-;, mankind’s pioneers: the 
J^ttinn‘i t ,' y ? nnn ,s ™ on first to land on Mars,' the first to 
^^pl5xttie4 W SWiimp of cneoiinlcc intelligent defep sect mpn- 

,ntcrp 

?u- n lpv ,! ‘ htyHtci- . 


bitanN converse in improbably ; SJOWAI.L and WAI1LOO : 

stilled dialogue. IIARRV KEMELMAN i Murder at the Savoy 

A Pocketful of Stars, edited by Monduy the Rabbi Took Off. Translated by Amy and Ken 

Damon Knifeht, is a collection of 316pp. Hutchinson. £2.50. Knocspel 

orlhc'beiftei* American SF^ writers! With his fourth story, Harry Kernel- 21 GolllincZ ' £1,80 ' 

Such authors »u Harlan Ellison, man has injtue manifest, what w«. Apart from the doggedly obligatory 
Fritz f.eiber, Avrqm D?v!dsoa .ariu were beginning to siixpecl—that blow-by-blow copulation, . totally 
Gene Wolfe complement one another what lies', interested ha. w tho life or ; Irrcltjvqnt lo the story, (fiis is another 
with a wide range of moods, from, a good tubbi in a difficult American bf M^rtm JBcck's ?piid, competent, 
the chilly to the. comic. . suburban comitlundy^ rathpr than , pollce inVesligations. « sordidly 

Another Inven'lioir whicH 'bqliei its • ■ , ■ 

flrvl • fma^tirance IS ' slow BUSS , lit . li.tarC nUtnltllll rhnlll, * 1 1 


first appearance, is “slow glass 


pity : but ibid latest certainly shows .. . 

Mr Kemelniuh io bp the Ann Bridge 1 ’ ' 

of American .suburban Tdwry. The WILSON TUCKER . 
rabbi goes off to an Israel where de- This Witch . . 
scriptjon betters afty Davcl guide; lyppp/GoIIancz. £1.75. 
and if, m chapter 49, solves an ap- r . 

paVcntly. tirrorist mystery. that had. The Jo*t ancient treasures of Jciii- 
baffied Shin Het but not, since rnany “siilem jtre always gooil ihriller-fodder. 
chapters ‘batik, us readers, The real , Here adventurer host, sacks:' them 


.■ 1 1 .| k i r 


drawings n. ^ * activities arc greally, eiihatictd j soon \ chapters ‘batik, us readers, The real' Here, adventurer lUss sacks!' them 

ed in tho'text is yn rcre ^‘ ' ^ •• ■ ■ „ ;u M ’.LnnHer- a private life bccbmes a thitig of lhc Tension is about whtilhtr tho rabbi; with thti aid of a green-eyed, witch 

of photographs. f°r Un-Man continM .three rJM ^mder ap An iriiriaP%pbticmdcv?lnped will xtayin Israel or go bjickto'his xvhoin'he bnysin the U-.v/.u Strip. \ oo 

HUuRdding Jv ^ <| hw t «wn*^ ft* L'S lolplerable cori*r W tiOf>; ana whe- muny .Hebrew words, too .outh 

^ ^ ' - . ther. they'll Like him back. . . . " magic, but still good 
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By Dee and by Clyde 


Aussifacts 


ALEXANDER KEITH s 
A Thousand Years ol ! Aberdeen 

582pp. Aberdeen University Press. 
£4. 

CUTHRKUT G UAH AM : 

Purlrilh of Aberdeen and D reside 
240pp. Hide. £2.50. 

MAURICE LINDSAY i 
Port mil of Glasgow 
244pp. Hale. £2.60. 

Aberdeen and Glasgow are ns unlike 
as cities can be. On the surface 
Aberdeen is as cold as the granite 
of which it r.s built, or the grey' luiar 
which creeps in from the North Sen, 
summer and winter ; but it is really 
« warm-hearted city in n solid, care- 
ful, calculating way. For more than 
two centuries, during which Oxford 
ami Cambridge were the only univer- 
sities in England, Aberdeen had 
Kings and Marischal College. It is 
still a progressive city in many ways, 
although rigidly conservative in 
others, often apprehensive of the 
change and prosperity which may 
come in the wake of North Sen oil. 

Glasgow is a strange amalgam of 
noiuble buildings and ghuslly slums; 
Celtic ebullience and the caution of 
the lowland Scot ; snobbish at its 
fringes but aggressively egalitarian 
at heart; proud of the fact that il 
owed its pre-eminence in its great 
days to the ingenuity which created a 
navigable river out of a muddy 
stream ; ashamed of its slums and 
over-crowding ; trying to rebuild as 
quickly as the deep ideological 
differences within the City Chambers 
will allow ; and dreaming in its board 
rooms of another miracle like the 
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BRIDGE, CONACHAR 
Honey’a Oast, NetUestead, Kent 
(Maidstone 612835) 

spsotoftto tn 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
LITERATURE & CRITICISM 
FIRST, COLLECTORS' A SCHOLARS' 
EDITIONS 

Frequent lists on THE ARTS & HUMANITIES 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
80 Long Acie, London WC2E BNG 
t»i. di- 240 mar, oi-eao seas 

Tits largest Block of Modern English 
and American Literature and Madam 
First Editions In (Treat Britain. 
Monthly CalaloguBi fras on recusal 
Catalogue) .49 now reedy 

R. J. Gouldcn 

II Guthrie Street, London, S.W.3 

Far East. anJ AusiralMs. History, Enaliih 
l.uernuin:. Science. Iltilany. fret btndingi 
and early pamphlets. 

Caialujuei recently Issued! 


JOHN H. JENKINS 

Rare Dooka nod Documents in literature 
and history. Very lirfie sinck u all 
time*, Write Tor free catalogue ; - 

• r , ;• ;■ i. Box loss . . 

j'-.- .V-.- Attain, Trias 78J67. >1; I- Vj 

autograph LETTERS ; 

• .Manuscripts , ... . 

,■••• DOCUMENTS 
Are you on our Mailing-list; 

- for catalogues 
: JOHN WILSON! 

New, Yatt. WITNEY, Oxoh. ; . 

_ ■ . Older your Gorman Books from 

lnfernailonal Book hervlae 
8 Mflndrpn 4o, P. O. B. 400904 

No postage charge tor mbra than £ 4-09 
invoice payable in sterling to Brlllah bark 
Request Mlh your Order 'our .catalogues; 
MUnchner. Mltteflunflen Germanlstlk 4 
AIMrtwTiswissenscherien. Special oilers, of 
anUqusrMn ■ books a nd , ostafpguBS , ' • 

The Laiuesa 
Booksellers, Inc. . 

P.O. Box 214, Lamcn, Texas 79331 
A catalogue of English poetry , . 
1 650-1850 available shortly 
Please wri te for a copy 


milking uf ihe Clydc-Oecanspun 
which will link ihc deep water of 
.Scotland's west coast wilh the east- 
ward-facing Firth of Forth as the 
new gateway to Europe. 

In spile of the differences between 
the cities it is the contrasting persona- 
lities of the writers which come over 
most strongly jus one compares these 
books. ' 

Alexander Ktinh described as 
“ L'liomo universale, the universal 
man of the North East " on 
being given an LID by Aber- 
deen University, was a journalist 
for the first half of his working 
life and a successful farmer for the 
second. Throughout he had been n 
collector of books, pictures, gramo- 
phone records, stamps and garden 
shrubs, ft is this jackdaw propensity 
which gives shape to his book : n 
vast number of fuels nre gathered to- 
gether arranged by subject and 
chronology as neatly as a well-filled 
stack-yard or stamp album; but it is 
all pleasantly utilitarian rather than 
exciting. Who, outside Aberdeen, or 
inside it for that matter, really wants 
to know that a secular concert given 
by the Aberdeen Choral Union ill 
I860 “ netted £40 " ? Cuthbcrt Gra- 
ham’s description of Union Street as 
" a sort of granite canyon 70 feet 
wide und a mile long ” recalls Aber- 
deen more vividly to those who know 
the city, and gives a rapid picture of 
it to those who don't, much more 
effectively than whole chapters of Mr 
Keith’s laboriously assembled facts. 

Mr Graham begins with Ihc city 
ns it is today, and the surrounding 
countryside; he describes what can 
stilT be seen, and relates the history 
to that. His Pori rail o/ Aberdeen and 
Deeside is an admirable handbook 




Angling 

Claywjoi.i-:, H. G. C. Introduction to 
Coarse Fishing. 1 60pp. Seeley, Ser- 
vice. £3, 

This is a welcome reappearance of n 
book first published nearly twenty 
years ngo. It lias been completely 
revised and brought up to date, and 
covers every aspect of coarse fishing 
from tackle and bails to Ihe catching 
of the fish themselves. The book is 
well illustrated and contains numer- 
ous photographs. 

Architecture 

Preserving antf Restoring .Monu- 
ments' and. Historic Buildings. 
267pp. Paris : Unesco, Distributed 
byHMSO. £3. 

Thirteen articles, mostly by Italian 
and Japanese experts, discuss that 
now almost universal topic— “up- 
grading the quality of man’s environ- 
ment Practical problems such ns 
the restoration of wooden buildings 
in Japan and America and of Italy's 
fcar-damng^d bridges at Florence and 
. ' Verona are ejtplairted: in detail. Writ- 
ers also ftebnte Varied preservation 
issues, . Erom the sixteenth-century re- 
storation- of Ravenna’s churches- to 
that of the Parthenon, Williamsburg, 
Warsaw and Rotterdam. They em- 
phasize that any ; conservation pro- 
■ ■. gramme to be successful must have 
the, public behind. ft;. often the public 
Jfe: ahead of- the government in 

midfield.', it. Was once a conqueror’s 
recognized privilege jo rqhwve - all 
traces of . litiV: eqemy's history' j the 
ethics :of . conserving historical build- 
ings- are ; Jess Well dejiped. ■ iDespite 
the Undistinguished Tqyoiit.and Illus- 
trations thiv publication d&jls with 
many points relewjht to Britain’s pre- 
sent. environmental problems. , 

Biography jibdf Memoirs : 

French, ; Anthg? 4 y.;: Gone, for a 
Soldier. 109pp, .Klaetoni ' vTbe 
Roundwood Press. £2.25, , \ t ; . , 
Anthony French •*. went for a soldier " 


for the visitor who wants not only 
to see (he countryside but also to 
understand something of die forces 
which made it what it is. Mr Keith, 
on the other hand, attempts to put 
the Granite City back into (lie great 
Rubislaw Quarry from which it came, 
all nrrnnged and docketed for fill ure 
writers to rummage in ; but he does 
not really make the city live. 

Maurice Lindsay’s Portrait of Glas- 
gow is less serviceable than Graham's 
ns a companion for the visitor, but 
as a book to be rend in its own right 
it is much livelier: it can be en- 
joyed by people who have never been 
to Glasgow, and have no intention 
of going, if they like a wdl-wriUcn 
book, and wish to know how a great 
city grows and changes, fascinalcs 
and repels. 

Mr Lindsay is a poet and director 
of the Scottish Civie Trust. He has 
strong views and a racy pen. He 
docs not reduce the city to a shadow 
by pursuing objectivity or glamoriz- 
ing it for the visitor; he docs not 
bury it beneaflli an organized mass 
of information ; he tries to let us 
shnre his own personal vision of 
the city which is "utterly realistic 
and down to earth ”, but which leads 
him to Ihe nlTirmation : 

I was born in Glasgow. I believe in it. 
I like its unappreciated marvellous 
buildings and its cheerfully average 
people ; its balanced attitude to life and 
its occasional flights of imaginative 
achievement ; its (emperute climate and 
its neighbourly hills and lochs. When, 
at different periods 6f my life, I have 
had to live away from it, sooner or 
later, I have been overwhelmed by a 
compelling nostalgia. Though Glasgow 
often infuriates me, back I have always 
conic. 

Anyone who reads his book will 
understand why. 


in the First World Wnr. A short but 
evocative description of boyhood in 
various parts of Edwardian lirilain 
serves to introduce him to his renders 
sind to provide a background for his 
very personal story. Tn the first winter 
of the war French joined a London 
Territorial battalion recruited from 
volunteers largely from the Civil 
Service. For the next four ycurs 
he served in the ranks of the in Fan- 
try, in training, in billets, on the 
march and in and out of the 
trenches until, after many front line 
vicissitudes, he was severely wounded. 

The story is told modestly but 
poignuntly and the daily lives, and 
deaths, of the members of an infantry 
platoon at war are acutely observed 
and faithfully reported. Perhaps the 
most attractive quality of Anthony 
French’s story, however, stems from 
the loyalty and compassion with 
which he observes his immediate 
companions— few of whom survived. 
Some of his small character sketches 
are superb. This well -Writ ten little 
book Is one of the best of its kind and 
h pleasure to read. 

Grubb, Geoffrey Watkins. The 
Grubbs of Tipperary. Studies in 
Heredity and Character, 260pp 
plus 38 plates. Cork : Mercier 
Press. £6.75. 

John Grubb, of Ravcnsthorpe, 
fought for Cromwell at N a sc by and 
was later granted land in south Kil- 
kenny: HiS descendants moved to. 
rClonmej ; and: became prosperous 
Quaker millets. -Through eachgene- 
ration members of the family liitvc 
been prominent Friends ; Wutkins 
Grubb, himself an; Anglican clergy- 
man, names three recent cousins who 
haye been “oulstabding Quakers of 
the twentieth century ", But pro- 
sperity brought a change for some 
: of . the family from milling and 
, Quakerism, to landowning, fox-hunt- 
ing and even soldiering, occupations 
, iipt incompatible , with evangelical 
churchmanship. Many younger sons 
. became successful emigrants, foun- 
ding t branches ; of . the family in 
■ North Americnn land Australasia. 
Though he records the careers of 
these collateral?, Mr Grubb deals 
: most fully with the main. stem In. 
; Ireland and his oWtt branch, the Wat- 
. kMs. Grubbs m England. His notices 

” "T 0 hSv<f : distin-: 

( gushed themselves! in . many profes- 
/^ nTaWned ; thajr Christen 
; Witness, |n the Society or the Chuijch: 


JOHN GUNTHF.K und Yl’Il.l.lAIH 
II. FORMS: 

Inside Australia und New Zealand 
370pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £4. 

John Guiillicr was writing this, ihc 
ninth and Iasi of his “ Inside " hooks, 
when he died .siiiJdenly of cancer. The 
book was completed from his notes 
by William For his with (lie help of 
Guniher’s second wife Jane, who had 
accompanied him on all his travels 
One feels llial Gunther would have 
been satisfied wilh Ihe result. 

inside Australia and New Zea- 
land, which also includes a long and 
useful section on Papua /New 
Guinea, follows closely the formula 
of Ihc previous Inside " books. It 
is a quick, skilful canter through 
these three very different countries, 
crammed with facts, most of them — 
though by no means all— accurate, 
portraits of and interviews with 
lending politicians, filled out with 
shrewd but kindly observations and 
lightened wilh odd and often amus- 
ing pieces of information. It does 
not pretend to be profound or even 
seriously critical. II will not offend 
those Australians and New Zealand- 
ers who will read il and il will 
certainly give those who know little 
or nothing about these countries a 
very readable and, on the whole, 
fair description. 

There me, of course, things which 
arc wrong, it would he unfair to 
give a list of errors. Considering the 
enormous number of facts provided, 
an average of twenty u page, they 
do not sccin excessive, in the Aus- 
tralian section, however, Gunther 
and Ills successor have gone badly 
wrong on the complicated relations 

will chiefly interest other members 
of Ihe clan, hut his evocation of life 
in Ireland through three centuries is 
a valuable contribution to social his- 
tory. 

Maksiiau.-C'ornwm i , Jamis. linh 
as Military Commander. 268pp. 
Malslord. £-1. 

Sir James Marshall-Cornwall's Farit, 
part of the llalsrord military series, 
is a modest, efficient at id readable 
volume, which can be recommended 
as an introduction, l-'och emerges 
very creditably from (he study. 

Education 

Hot mo, Marjokii- L Relationship in 
fronting. 1 25pp. Hci ncmann. 

The essays collected here were 
written over the past twenty years ami 
are (lie distillation of the work of a 
sensitive teacher of children and 
students. !n particular Marjorie 
Hoard sees literature ax the art enab- 
ling us “ to identify wilh the extra- 
ordinary persistence and force of 
man's struggle to understand and be 
understood", and she makes out a 
convincing case. 

Government 

Mahesiiwahi. Shir am. Government 
Through Consultation. Advisory 
Committees in Indian Government. 
380pp. New Delhi: Indian Insti- 
tute ; of Public Administration. 
Rs 25. 

There is already u considerable litem- 
lure on the role of advisory commit- 
tees In the functioning of democratic ■ 
politics; but nothing on the scale of 
S. R. Maheshwari’s important treatise 
has hitherto bpen available to foreign 
observers of the working of the 
Indum constitution. There arc at 
present more than 500 advisory 
committees -.associated wilh the 
Central Government alone : some of 
these arc statutory : others are strictly 
ad hoq. individually and collectively, 
.they ^ represent a significant element . 
in the -process of " government by 
‘Consul tat j pn „ The system works both : 
Ways ; it js sometimes easy for it hard- 
pressed Minister to shelve an awk- 
ward question by informing the 
House- that thercaiicr under 'discus- 
sion Is (or will be). under examination 
by en advisory .committee ; but.' on 
tne whqta most of them fdncliort as 
they arc designed to do. especially In 


between the Hieh Tm,* 
Auk 7 , Cm,ntiL Thc ' r ml' 

AiislralK.it art and lit 
inadequate and out or 
there is no mention at ,|fe 
Australian Council f or 1*? 
which long ago succeeded £ v 
abelian Theatre Trusty X 
vehicle for directing 
patronage and iuWdieTS 
ollur hand their chapter «« 
Aho.ig.nes is both 
and sympathetic and their ^ 
of recent political events eJ 
■shrewd. More important, l 
ever, they realize that, dape 
obvious faults of Australia 
Zealand— complacency, lack of. 
tolled uni energy, materially 
count rtes also hnve great ^ 
winch are increasingly rare in h 
century : 1 

The leaders do not get auflfr J 
the streets are not full of (mJlU 
population, no doubt, has a lot M 
wilh this ; a man can rati \ 
politician who repruHits Kn. jJ 
average Australian or New 
docs not delude himself that id 
affect the course of the world, ujj( 
world may eventually snuff m2 
dreams. But in the aperaiioi dH 
own country, he still feels that belt 
at least a slender grip on theludi 
his own fate. 

It is only fair to add Iht/di 
Australia and New Zealand i 
sonic oxccllent stories, and 
even if most of these are, ins ... 
borrowed from other people, 
best joke is Clement Freud’s rl- 
that " I went to New Zealand, lu 
was closed ", The most mlertae 
story, :il least to this reviewer, k 
surprising revelation that Pra& 
Hoover once spent ten year* a 
mining engineer in Kalgoorlk.th 
which he wrote n lyrical p«& 1 


the coordination. In the 
sphere, of actions and policies 
under the Constitution, fall Ik. 
ally within Ihc jurisdiction of ik 
st it ne nt States of the Union. W 
practice there are ton many of a 
(heir functions overlap: liasonB 
wind it ought to be. While : hf «*) 
some notes of caution, and mo® 

l rente ly sensible suggesLlorew 

bow the system could be o*». 
work belter. Dr Mnheshwans* 
conclusion is that advisory «* 
tees arc an Indispensable mow 
proper fund inning of w® 1 
government In India. .-i 

History 

Fit usr. Tfobaldo, Cltiut and 

in the Middle Ages^MW 

David L. Morison. lOlp^.H 
£2.50. ■ 

East Africa was u long 

get a giraffe. The Chinese W 
out about the contmetil JJJ, 
Sung dynasty but whethtfn^. 
trading contact or at s * a ^ 
still disputed. It » Ihf 
voyages of Cheng Ho Ui9 . 
nafed scholars, ihoit^J" 8 
Chinese motives in 
ample evidence of P or ji-j 
temporary acMunfe of 
fill out the Chinese fwgj^ 

voyages during the Mlnjgg 

began and e . nd ^WjS? 
suddenness in the wor . 
lury. Even then thegit 
come secondhand ff orn 
in Bcngiil.: . . nj^orej 

Professor Filest. is '^ ^ 
Italian African IiJ JJ 
wax first published in 
The story of these ggj* 

agreeable chupler bjj® & 
researches of scholars 

Professor Duyvcndak. ^ 

ham and others. . 

Roche. T. W. H. P 
the King. 

. .. Phillimorc. £2. v i • 

A well-known 
aerts shows 
gardener presen tipg® 

: first pineapple 
The incident pro«^; >^y. 
history 

came to_ the ‘ JJgSSS A? 


\l f Kochc's narrative is 

of that rim, 

, R. Monarchy and Re- 
i The Hnglixh Slate in the 
fm. Bkmdford. £3.50 

Stock, fl-50). 

duif unhappily did not live to 
'^tion of thh his third book. 

^ died Iasi November at the 
tarty-three. Ihe book. 
, te left virtually complete, is a 
ef English politics in the 1680s 
fib |fi88 Revolution which, 
afoiitfs. was not a revolution 
rodent sense of the word htit 
riien to earlier rights and insli- 
^ It led to a change of dircc- 
etjpjat the last moment, at a 
Slxotht country appeared to he 
Ljooar.'bly towards absolute 
fcutflL 


join. Planning Library Edtt- 
.if FiagTtunmes. 1 37pp. 

Deuisch. £2.30. 
tfior writes from practical 
tea about the aims, methods 
uNcms involved in cstablish- 
my schools and determining 
M! of education for libnirian- 
ithe developing countries. His 
tn the Sudan, und in the Uni- 
nof Ghana and Ibadan, con- 
tin that, wherever possible. 
idtgemis programme of 
muI education is the prefer- 
»fwch". Here he describes, 
wf; and figures, the way in 
ifthcan be achieved. His hook 
ia the scries of " Grafton 
frts" whose general editor, 
J. A. Evans, herself had a 
eied career as a library 
sit Ghana. 


Hure and Criticism 

aw, S. and Richards, D. I. 
^ Russian Critical Hssnys. 
hCtalury. 224pp. Clarendon 
: Oxford University Press, 
ijc back, £1.75). 

t coninanion volume to an 
g selection of Russian 
ttniury critical lexis pub- 
1 the sanic editors last year, 
tentative of the best and 
nous crilicK and their most 
9 articles on literary suh- 
JTO Chernysbcvxky. I Icr- 
«T«5rDbov, Grigoriev, Slrnk- 
all have llicir ttppnr- 
*' necessarily shortened in 
for none of them was 
ffi b !ls /* eritic, but the 
casc 18 judicious. The 

f&zr, Go P 1 ' l ' l,r Bcncv, 
^. Dostoevsky And Tolstoy 
allowed to demonstrate 
"Jtenmcn, though only 
^ Dostoevsky's pieces oft 
reproduced in their 
k f .3 i{>3r , atlLS of biographi- 
raJJ noM hns b«n kepi 
S’ 5 P t sparse is it one 
Sy.H will be of any 
SS ^ n& hopes at least 

**»2ndln? ,1 f ai ^ studcn,s 
jSPt .. ,g of n »neteenlh- 

®lte? Ulre and per- 

l^tatesror uftlUer 
tho function of 

History 

;S° : Sf, Ufa United 

m :kEsr**- 124pp. 

^1 •Koadp, £i.5o. , ■ 

Jil 1207 


which a special chapter is devoted in 
the course of this wcll-prodiicwl gen- 
eral hisUuy of tlu- town. 

Om irini y. l.oi isr . Half „ Coinin' 
«'/ Pen:. tune. 1825-1X75. 5|pp. 

I’cn/a lice: Retire and Sun. |*;iner- 
hacls. 5t)p. 

I ime litis added something (o the 
usefulness ol this untissiiiuiiig little 
i-ccoul. published at Penzance in 
1S7.S and now reprinted in its original 
form. Ihc notes, made by a Vie- 
torian inhabitant utnl written up by 
his via lighter, contain simple recolieL-- 
lioaiN of the appearance of the Cor- 
nish town in 1825. of a number of 
old houses ami their former occu- 
pants. and of the changes he had wit- 
nessed in the course ol half a 
century. 

IIuskin-,. W. (j. (lidiioi i. h.\fter 
Militia List IMS. 145pp. 
Chichester: Phi Hi more. Paper- 

back, £1.50. 

W. G. Hoskins's list, compiled at 
Exeter during the Napoleonic inva- 
sion scare and preserved there in 
(he Record Office, will be a gift to 
pedigree searchers. The men avail- 
able for the contemporary version 
of the Home Guard, between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty-five, are 
grouped according to age and dom- 
estic circumstances, whether married 
or single, and with or without chil- 
li ren. Additionally, their occupations 
arc recorded, their physical disabili- 
ties. and (licit willingness or otherwise 
to serve. Patriotic enthusiasm bubbles 
lorth in such replies as a labourer's 
" Fight sword in hand if Ihe French 
comes", a gardener's "Will crip 
[viV] the wings of the French Frog 
Eaters", or a smith's "Give ISnw- 
newparte miinglc turn ". A full index 
of names is included. 

TuitNt.it. \1 it it Ain. I... and Vmmv, 
David. Oxford Shops ami Shop- 
ping. A Pictorial Survey from 
Victorian & Edwardian Times. 
6lpp including 148 illustrations. 
Oxford : Oxford Illustrated Press. 
£1.60. 

The John Johnson collection of 
printed ephemera, lately on exhibi- 
tion at the Itodlciau Library, has been 
n principal source for Ibis picture- 
book of former' Oxford tradesmen's 
billheads, trade cards and illustrated 
advertisements. The collection 
exemplifies the changing fashions of 
the pas| eighty-odd years, not only 
In clothes and other commodities, luff 
also in typography ; and it will recall 
to readers wlio knew them the 
appearance of many individual simps 
now swept away. 


Natural History 

Fraser, An. an. The Hull. 2l>7pp. 

Reading: Osprey. £4.45. 

Allan Fraser’s encyclopedic know- 
ledge of cattle, together with his 
lively and unorthodox approach to 
questions rif breeding and husbandry, 
have never been better displayed. He 
traces the bull through history as the 
guardian and father of the primitive 
herd, as a religious and artistic sym- 
bol of masculinity und fertility, as a 
status symbol on the farm (especially 
in Scotland) lu his sad end in arti- 
ficial insemination. The illustrations 
which accompany his text arc quite 
remarkable. 


There s ■, It? of i , rCS ' ? ,Hl,or t1MKS " n u » ■HH.-dnl needs 

ti on? hm* no Ita , r ^ S uf ,N,,slra - 111 various cireumManccs uf stress or 
'T., , ,; iN of ll,CR, nr sources deprivation of children, their patents 

jn<l 0,1 inifct sind t heir workers. 


^holography 


Run 1 1-., It: an-M \kii . and V ikin'. 
Ji-.an-Piiii tan;. Photographing 
Wildlife. I r.mslalcd bv f.'arcl v. 
Aiueroiigeii. 157pp. Kaye an«l 
Ward. £3.75. 

I ratislaled from the I reneh. this 
practical guide to a fine, bloodless 
sport discusses still and moving 
cameras, lenses, films, exposing, 
lighting, sound-proofing of camera 
and its remote control, building of 
hides, stalking, underwater photo- 
graphy. niacrophulography, photo- 
micrography, slow-molion and time- 
lapse einemalograpliy, and sound 
recording. It eoiieludes with a world 
map showing where animals are in 
danger of extinction, a glossary of 
the world's national parks and 
reserves, some technical hints and 
a comprehensive bibliography. 
Throughout are numerous photo- 
graphs, mostly in colour and mostly 
taken by the authors, the close shots 
being of particularly high quality. 
The price for such a book these days 
is most reasonable. The authors 
encourage the xtay-ul-homc thus: 

“ Wildlife photography is not some- 
thing Thai people do only on desolate 
seashores or in the remote depths 
of the forest. Nearer home, too, 
there are worlds teeming with life— 
in the drop of water from the garden 
pond, in tho patch of grass growing 
on the balcony, or in the aquarium 
hy the window. Studying and record- 
ing the micro-universe can form an 
important part of tills activity." 

Politics 

R A IT an. Ram. Gandhi’s Concept of 
Political Obligation. 346pp. Cal- 
cutta : Minerva. Rs40. 

In the course of his long public career, 
Gandhi sponsored » large number of 
political ideas, many of which, especi- 
ally when removed from the context 
in which they were put forward, 
appear bcwildcringly contradictory. 
The truth is that while the concep- 
tions of satyagraha and sarvodaya 
remained at Ihc core of his approach 
to political problems, he was never 
it systematic thinker. It Is possible, 
indeed, by citing individual dicta pro- 
nounced in particular circumstances, 
to invoke his name in support of a 
number of actions, such as strikes, 
hartals, threats of self-immolation. 
gheraos and the like, which lie would 
have been Ihc first to condemn when 
they arc directed againsj a popularly- 
elected democratic form of govern- 
ment. In this long and carefully- 
written book, Ram Rattan is 
at pains to point out the 
distinction which Gandhi would 
assuredly have drawn between 
the kind of political action which was 
legitimate and even obligatory when 
directed against a foreign " imperia- 
listic " regime and that which is per- 
missible ns a means of influencing 
a democratic form of government 
based upon the popular will. The 
clarification resulting from this 
analysis is of great practical value, 
since it reveals what may be termed 
the fundamentals of Gandhi’s think- 
ing as contrasted wilh the tactical 
applications . of this thinking to a- 
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Navigation 

Tavernier, Bruno. Great Maritime 

Routes. An • Illustrated History. 

Translated by Nicholas Fry. 285pp. 

Macdonald. £6.50. 

First published in 1970 as F-ex 
G ramies routes marifimes, this is a 
popular account of individual 
voyages and groups of voyages from 
ancient limes until the prcsenL day. 
As the subtitle suggests, there iv an 
abundance of attractive illustrations 
in both colour and black tfild while. 
These -include reproductions of old 
maps and $ev*lmrix of old maps: 
Although decorative, they' -do not 
make Up for the absence of clear,; 
large-sfcalc ' maps showing (he jfou tqs 
in detail. There js a certain amount 
of information about winds and 
currents and navigational ■ jasiru-' 
ments spattered through the pages. 
But po attempt has been made to 
iteat (here things . systematically. 1 
much levs scientificalty. Altogether 


sltuhtion whicb .nq longer crisis. If 
Dr Rattan tends occasionally ^ fo. 
import a little too much precision ■ 
and exactitude to Gandhi's essen-. 
dully flexible turn of mind, he 
has at least cleared away a number 
of potentially dangerous misconcep- 
tions about the real core of Gandhian 
•teaching. . 


Social Studies 

Berry, Juliet; Sm iul IVorlc ' with 
Children. ‘ i8flpp.: ’ Rpuiledge Und 
Kegtm Paul £1.80 (pjiperback, 

: 90pv:‘ , 

This excellent book' Will prove very 
valuable to social Vrork studeqts and 
: others interested In: child care icr-- 
vices— licit! fit visitors, school couh-' 
sellurs, fpster-irtothfelrs 7 and rcsideip; 
ttaTcrife workers. It discusser many ; 
aspects of working with cbiWrch in . 
: $ refreshingly ujirigid and jargon-free 
wrty- Beginning rrpiVi tfie normal 


'ones, Kmiiihh tl.ditort. The 
Year litmk of Soritil Policy in 
Britain 1971. 221pp. Rmuk'dg.u 

and Kcgiin Paul. 14. 

Ihc idea uf this Year Hook, the lir>l 
ol its kind. i> tied it shall present a 
critical review ol ihe developments in 
social policy during the previous year. 
It is a difficult assignment. Il is not 
easy, as the editor realizes, to select 
all the right topics or to get them 
written about in such ;i way that the 
book will be n constant contender for 
room on the reference library shelf. 
Ihc compilation of this volume wav, 
by the editor's confession, n little 
hurried and the selection ol" authors 
a little narrow. The Year Hook has 
not made a bad .start wilh its empha- 
sis in Part 1 on " After .Sec boh m " 
but n final verdict on the vidua of the 
idea must await the publication of 
the next volume. 

Ti'RNita, Barry A. Exploring the 
Industrial Subculture. Edited hy 
John Wakeford. 202pp. Macmil- 
lan. £3.50. 

In sociological or anthropological 
terminology, a ". sub-culture " is a 
culture within a culture, a distinctive 
pattern of values and behaviour 
-shared by some but imt ail members 
of a society. Barry A. ’Tinner's book 
is built around Ihc attempt to look 
nt the industrial structure and indus- 
trial relations in these terms. He 
cleverly draws the parallels between 
Ihc social systems of other cultures 
or sub-cult tires and those in indus- 
trial situations. Examples are riles 
tie passage like the farewell parly or 
retirement celebration, and the 
" joking relationship " between a 
charge-hand and a worker, handling 
stress by half-humorous hostility. The 
hook is original, perceptive und intel- 
ligently argued. 

Sports and Pusfimes 

At nt'RsoN. Frederick. Iticyellng. A 
History. 214pp. NcwUut A bln it ; 
David and Charles. £2.95. 

Humber, Ridclgh, Rudge-Whil worth, 
St unney- Archer — even if you left 
your cycling days behind you with 
your childhood these will' remain 
hallowed names. Frederick Aider. son, 
an enthusiast still, chronicles (he velo- 
cipede through peace ami wty 1 as well 
as on the racing circuit ami the 
country lane. His book may suit tho 
devotee more than the general 
render but he can leaven the tech- 
nical details with references to Ruskin 
und H. G. Wells. 

Kay, John. A History of County 
Cricket : Lancashire. 1 85pp. 

Arthur Barker. £2.25. 1 
This history of l^ncashiro cricket 
falls Into two purls; Ihe first a more 
or less straightforward account of 
public events on the field . over the 
yenr; the second, an. attempt to fol- 
low the tortuous twists and turns of 
policy as it was decided in the com- . 
mil tee room. John Kny well knows 
what he is wrlling about, but the suc- 
cess the one-day form of: cricket has 
had in terms of money in general, 
and on Lancashire's fortunes In par- 
ticular, seems to have gone to his 
head; He chi! set up drawbacks to 
iL no dangers in It;, for him all (hat 
mutttcr* is that the turnstiles at Old 
■ jrafford are clicking once again- 

Stevenson, MlKIt. A History of 
- County Cricket r Yorkshire. 176pp. 

' . Arthur Barker, £2.25. 

Mike Stevenson’s history of York- 
shire cricket is based M on . a study 
of the distinctive uttitudes, charac- 
ters and various talents of a n limber 
Of YqrkshifecrickbterS - It presents 
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'I'licalru 

Si ii-.Riiv, Pill h. A ! hem re m the 
Family, hlpp. Rc'iC.uvIi Pnldidi- 
ing. £1.25. 

This is ;i family story. b\ the great 
grandson of one of the three Nunn 
brothers, local tradespeople, who 
look over a failing theatre in t ol- 
chestcr in 1878 ami maii.iged it fur 
eleven years. Peter Sherry agreeably 
recalls the characters concerned and 
his inevitably sketchy account of 
their productions shows how whole- 
heartedly three stage-struck halters 
lost a fortune in providing their 
fellow -citizens wilh entertainment. 


yidutil. characters : of such men as 
Arthur (" Ticker ’^.'Mitchel I, perhaps 
the finest dose fielder pf all time, 
Schofield Halgb and BiU Bowes. The 
book lias more style und iasight than 
is customary with this particular 
.ftirm n of compilation, . David : Bair- 
slow, Yorkshire's : youngest wicket- 
keeper, should be gratified -‘.bd^h ■ at 
the amount of space dcVotcd ici him 
qnd at his inclusion iu Mr Steven- 
son’s XI of the greatest .Yorkshire 
icridkcters of thii century, 


Transport 

P.\m:RSON. Enw\*n M. The Clog- 

Iter Valley Railway. 271 yip. Neiv- 
* ton Abbot: David and Charles. 

£3.75. 

The Clogher Valley was one of those 
friendly neighbourhood Irish lines. 
Though esteemed and used, il had 
greater character and charm llun 
mineral traffic and in tact peak, 
running was only seen nt Orange- 
men’s gatherings and pig fairs. 
Edward M. Patterson, a versatile and 
irreplaceable Irish railway historian, 
fits all the different pieces into place, 
finance, rolling slock, locomotive 
power (rather a mixed bag. and men, 
rightly pointing out that it was the 
staff, dedicated in a curious sort of 
way nud full of quirks, who sustained 
the company, often readily turning 
llioir hands to skills other than their 
own wilh no nonsense uhnul demar- 
cation. 


Travel and Topography 

Kay-Roiunkon. Denys. Hanlv’s 
IFciSi.v Reappraised. 275pp. New- 
ton Abbot: David and Charles, 
£3.25. 

In his journey through the Hardy 
country the author claims lo have 
corrected some errors of idcnlificii-. 
tion. und also located for the first 
time some places referred tn in Ihe 
hovels nml poems. Definitely a hook 
for his fellow Hardy enthusiasts, it 
starts in present-day f.iistcrhridgc 
and I licncc, hy neighbouring Mc]l- 
stock and over Egdon Heath, ranges 
through Wessex nnd as far iis Corn- 
wall and 1 1 ic Oxford of Jude the 
Obscure. In spile of a century's 
changes much was found remaining 
as Hardy knew and described il, and 
even on Ihc heath, in suitable condi- 
tions and despite ihe Forestry f oni- 
mlssion's activities, Denys Kuy- 
Roblnson was able to recapture some 
sense of Uic lonely .vast ness conveyed 
by The Return of the Native. lMiolo- 
graphs and drawings, with maps and 
plans, iilusLr.ite his explorations. 


World Affairs 

Kaushik. Dkvpndra. The Indian 

Ocean. Towards a Peace Zone. 

,225pp. Delhi : Vikas. Us 24. 

This is an able piece of polemical 
writing by a scholar who is a con- 
firmed Russophijc and at the same 
lime a patriotic Indian. Devcndre 
Kaufchlk is frank enough to make no 
secret of his conviction that the 
recent *tie*vp. between Delhi and 
Moscow Is tjie best thing that could 
have, happened for his country. 

The Soviet Union, he maintains, has 
no wish to be involved in u confronta- 
tion; and he quotes with approval 
Brezhnev's suggestion to Indira 
Gandhi that Russia might withdraw 
her naval presence hi the Indian 
Ocean if the Western Powers 
would reciprocate. He is severely 
critical of Britain; America, 
China and 1 Pakistan, and roundly 
condemns five theory that Russia has 
an '* historic 1 " drive towards the warm 
Waters of the South. Perhaps natnr- ’ 
ally, the bopk'. as a whole, h unlikely : 
to carry much conviction lo readers ... 
Who do not share Dr Raushik's un- 
quesOprijng ' .belief that the .Soviet 
Union fs the one Great Power tipon 
whose hopcsly of intentions fiill re- 
fiance can be placed. Even so, the 
author is both learned and Indus* 
UrioUB, and collected a great 
deal .of interesting information 
itbont the pa$t, present— and possibly 
the future — of, the Indian Ocean area. 
His. contention 11i.it Indian leaders 
should pay more attention to naval 
affairs seems fully justified. 
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Invite the 
International 
Literary Critic 
into your home 


The Times Literary Supplement is the 
worlds leading weekly review of books. 

Its informed and authoritative comment 
ranges over more books from more 
countries than any similar journal. 

'And you cun have it delivered to your 
door every week. Just by sending the 
coupon below. You’ll never find an 
easier way to invite an International 
Literary Critic into your home. 
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CORPORATION 
ci i v a hit 1 1 ri-ns nri'AK imint 
AK i 111 ll-rn'KAI. I.IHKAKI AN 
Siilnir nil In Ll.tvO 
Hie l'l- run- and l■ll..|nu(J.■n <.*i«lcr nf 

I hi' iniilii.|ir..li— limal i-lll-r lar-li<i*i'i*. 
UiiHiulK (nn-Aiim and rniiincccs) la 
ranundliiv and ihr ln|..inwllnn Oillcrr/ 
I.lhiarlun cm nl i r- a <inaiin-d uail'ianl. 

lire ptu o l»r u -•liAtitccd Utna-Ma. 
FiiirilniL* hi tin hin l dl ru. iirid omld ha 
an ad-nmuOi. hni u.mld m-i mx-lah hiailly 
aunlnn Hie dr-iu .1 iw »l iK-minolHv. 
A i raj nrr in tin i<»ln> >il qiiRlIFlcaih.n 
mlalu he (i.n-iduird 

Mic-djv vr-'L ; lilMinl'iiniC All. mam* 
HI- Hit ni.lilnniiji ..| fi-n ntm IV pR|. 
a'-Jr < jiiln n I hi I'll i, .. IS,- pusi ii 
kl'PI‘ l IU'll".lhll 

I Hi" 1 1 .. in ilv Citt -\i-hi- 

If.l. I'll- (TMiiihrm. I dlNhiliCb I III IPN. 
Kh-Hild Iv irliuncil nil |un | l dai> limn 
ino^dair at IliU M-edi-ymcHl, mailed 

III-RTFORDSIIIKE 

.. HIl'VII I.OUNUI 
"11 HAM HNS MlKUil 
JRi-T-lKid n I mi. KkLin.iiivi.tiili 

I'nllv inmJinid Lift KA HI \N i- tiinl cd 
fur i hl< l-ia hi I vnl - inir-'ehciivltc of 
11 KJ lit 1 . 1 'nuiv v.inlainl'iu Itl.lKMi l-H.ka 

L« *rll lived and n i- liniv.i in ilv'tl-m 

II in ■■ lltmiinur I full" l..| ill* ivhi.ie 
icinn.l I Hr l.lhi jil.in h.u.IJ h: uh|r In 

K l un i nit- Id* r t .ii ii 1 1 i'v ihrmiuh IHa 
vKhin.il sell. n.|-’ | (itf.rti Sen lit. ‘Mu 

urhn|n‘ni-iii I- Mr is imuin «<vUv. iriui 
HUM unll'. > il ill a-.nrdin.i in .iiii.IiIIiq- 
Iimi*. :nt>l ninlwr Ar.-'lciHin* i»i tlm 
llhidmu-lri -tlih lull dri.illk nnd name- 
nnd kJImis ill Ian i.'fcKti 

BOROUGH OI< GUILDFORD 

St'NIEIK ASSIST AN I- TX.NDIN' I 
l.l llltAKI 


AFI'I.K'.VMONS aie kuHcil (nr ilia 
altuvr meiilli-ard FOHI’ If mil J.niKAU- 
IAN.H with oi.nleiirc and l.inraiv A-Mi 


tinliin qiialllUallan. 


TNTkAL FOUNDATION 
_ W Cilaii? Vi I ftDY 

iijno oitii 

. fldlaiv OCRIC CST’ in kl. 2 i; a uar. 
Appilcaiinp forms untf inn her • durttli 


LANCASHIRK 
riiut'AriON roM'iim h 
N |'\V I ON-I l-WII I OWN (Mil l;« ; H 

AI'PLK \TIONS me luillol Un ilia 
ms I nf 'Jill l)R I UHt \K 1 \ N. '..in-11- 
dm*, -limiltl he (Hun-ir.i i MiuiiiKif. 

B icft-oiNy Alih s-\|vrkM« hi i *Uu i|r 
iMrtiy ■Iiiluhiu tu Icc. 

lU/lnu un«1 noik BmiM «( JR 

mhuiHJiRv. S.ilmy In .iiitoiJnruT: w Ilia lur 
Hu in him il-wllur 1 iliu«:luni I tv 

lurur I \»U 1 i .iJilliiojii ti>r H l’l 1 ’ o' i 

quullflcjiiiHH diul i*%|H#lfHi^. 

I-Killut dcmlU uiiJ iiHim iii Mi-uJu j- 

Cffiti m u v a th' iil'Giliiikl i rum tin- ] vliulpal, 

hi Hiirihir k Jiumlani. C i'»" lane 
Ld'.i. Ncwii'U li Wlllutti. I hot!., Yk \lS 
Sri ClflcpIlUlU' NCHliiiili' 1U1lina« 
ifi'Iii/Ti iu Ainu* Hick' •IiL'iii J he r»'hjni«»l 
bf 1 7Hi (Kiohif. I ,r ’ 


poursiMoum 

ini 1 -fti.Y m lmtt ' 


sun I IIIHAKIAN ISOTIAI .M II.M I -Si 

AIH'I II AIUlNS a'* in- Mil l—r (ha 
ulii.i* I'nsl In. in m.iilu-Hi-x mill .i(.|.in 
■•rlnlt pinlrvkli.n.il i|ii-i 1 lll*.ilii<n- -Hid ft- 

I'.tIiiii*. 

Siilury 11 ill*. I Ekiinti, (li.iilr II. l.'.i't 
10 ii.UKj pri iinuOm- 

Appllcnilnn lorm- mul furl lie i imr Etc ■■ - 
Jura mat tic uhluln.il hoiu rhe Mull (till. 
(*r (NJi. fMilimi.mli IVInishnU’. H ue 
I in I lout*. Alr-Jindm Huuil. IS.rNmbnili 
1*01 2 U(J. lo "hum cnnipiried unpllcu- 
Ilona tnuu'd he n-itiriir.l imm at 


THE ROSE KRUI'ORD 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH 
AND .DRAMA 

AmiCMKMM arc la-tud fium 
ijunl filed 1 1 hi nr (flu* for Hi* nti«li|.jii uf 
LIURAHIaN. 

Tlic llhr.iry hi 1 1 Id I lip I- n iuh nnu mill 
jnc iu<(r-<fill -'and Muiv -ill he rctio.n 
jlble (nr hullOIntr up (h* hhnirv finiu 
cxIninR tv. A* iinrli. It- . m -he. will 

alio he icdidii-d n. in-tnm -imtciu- In 

Ihr me nf llhnni i,ii-|llit-v. nnd -Oil 

■mo uilvl«c -tiiilcnlk mid kill II umlciliiklliE 
rnritreli prnje-t-. 

Salmv nljl he hi ii*-iir-lail-e mill 
Mnitlc <1 u( thiiiil">ni S-alr [l.l«( lu 
£1,874 pill, Li util nil AllnMuili *. 

AniihcRili-n fnni" iiii.i I in i lit r d-inlli 

S btnliuhlc trnm die Keillklmr. 'Ilv Kn-c 
.ruford C'liHcac of Sp-i rh mid I tin mu. 
Lnmhi-rbcv Burk. SlJuip. Kem. Il\l) 
IDF. In whom vnmnlcKil invliU-nllnli 

furnii ili.udi) be dl he) nra .Mil 

Otlobw, 1 472. 


Salaii— I ihinrlan'i (lude CI.i40-Ci.A41 
(a-xi-rdlnii in ctpriltnic and qaallil-udnili. 

Applicailnn- ilurm nvullahie uil Rl'PlU 
-ailoni IflduJIna the name- i.l two icrei- 
rra khnuld rrach rhe l.lhianan. Quildfind 
Llbikii, N"llh Siren. Mtilldford. ni.l lalor 
than ihe 2 mh nf (Tcir.hei. |A7j 
VV. C Wdler, Timn Uleik. 

INNER LONDON 
education AUTHORITY 

CTNTRAL FOUNDATION OIKU' 


1. ON DON BOROUGH 
OE WANDSWORTH 

UBHAHKS DI-PAH I.MI-N r 
' HP hi full ASSISI ANJ. AJ* 5 

‘ ■ E>flRllk Rml Mpllqadpn fjrmi frutn (he 

. .JUirnuah LPiiortan. Jfeat jl||| iMklrln 

■ ; l liTRry, s.W.lsT tel. i ril-sJe ihu 
; t liauru • 2 uth Iktnbtr. >VtH '.. 


LONDON 


BOROUGH OF 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 

KHANCTI MI|Jt--RINli NllliN I 

API'IM AIIONs ‘ nrr m.llrd Ainu 
-TIAK IVILI’U I.IHKAKI A Ns <m ilia 
uhme non I iirifnr .In nil- me n-.-illiil'lr 

IIIN-II i.pi-lli illMII. lull, h.ikli.illi III* ilufifk 
nlll h* II.II.'-IIII-.I « fill (In I.-Iinliikii I 
null nl «l- I'liil-li'iii hr.iUili Hlir.ii Jr, i.ud 
Mill iil-.lii.rr kill-, dull o| - 1 , 1 , k II-IKW uf 
t'n it C hue- miu ((uiiiliin Id -lull. 

April- alWna tliitlnR ngr. qnullli- dfout 
und etprrKPCe. t.,| tD iiirf%Hl, i h r ium 
? r . *Wi» merer- -IniulJ ir-li ilv Kuimiih 
I Ihinrinii. (eniTiil lihi.m. ihr l*nei..ir. 
SiiIIiiii lUMJlil-l, Wmwlelkliiir ms Vairi 
•him O-n.nn •?. 


TUBE INVESIMENIS 

INVANlMhNr ill JU IINII Al 
INltlltMiMlIiN 

AV-ISIANT IIJlKAKIAN irqulmj f„, 
ism In H lumr iudinlilal lil.iuit him 
iiil.«Mi.ail“,i ii rin* • Utilitk mil iiii„i- < - 

In l'l "’ ■' ,|1 l ‘"’ 1 -►'TdMUh •mle-hm. 

aWkHMjak dr-rlm nil rill no. I i..m 
mill M.UI- Inr.mnuiliin -ruiili. 




THAMES POLYTECHNIC: 

Iuh Jon, S.l'.in 

Al'I'UCA l IONN i|(a tnvUrU bum 
iluDll/kii libiariQRi, nrv/arablv luduir V 
,u,l /! w t , , ll|a ^JWIR in me <upliii> 
■“aemlc -lOfl and iliulemt mainly 

>« in . ™-E.Mr dearie .iivJlc. in 

surjSi xsusr"**- vc,l, ' w,,p ' e » 

81 IV? 11 <nc ® I'Oii ■. ki.fiMi iq 

. L^fteaaiaia In charyc uf teadee miina 
API'lIvallll ' -IiUllld .hni* -ocriil Viuit' 
eapiTience W eclcrenetf infurnijiiiui 


: eh Jidreo oiid F o* -orru uniTpr-i'iy cduca- 
(Jun .detfeaiila. 1 

. snlufy niia f 1 . 4 sp m ci,a(w. 

__ Phone III- 7 J 2 iiiui. mi. u, 

; ’ . librarian 

1 The. Infcrntliu 
require- n UR 

S WUi 

; 

;i jfirpss 

PUjlifoa *“' h * HflnlmUM 3 

l»> »r tor ih't po« qlu 
. , l|?..W eB W* 9? Quayrirai.nn, and *.. . 
aS'LS"* If* ‘Iwo 

. AddithiDoJly Hi* l.vf q. 


THE 

BRITISH 

COUNCIL 



UORAy AKD NAIRN COUNTY LIDRARY 

TWO POSTS FOR 

T ilmiruin librarians 

mj ■ III djk ■ ■ £% I I wirdloflj «fe Invliocl liom Chnitcnn-J I lltiml.ins for p.v,tb In 

A. ^V-RR m I.'/JiSo couniv Library hoivico with hwidiimnWin In cijiin. 

1 rimoT Librarian lo oiflirnljQ Ihn snivluy of llm nhlldion'a 
-a m r.MMninllo t the (oM coimlici. horvml by tour princlpnl IOimIiiui 

IT ^ • 8 WggflLy too mobtia Utonulet- A opniUloMililo anunml ot 

g~% 6 T 1 W% #1 1 W\ ItfriA , 1 k iaiuclatad wllh 'ho provision of bonks lor ucltanl piolonln. 

/I llll I II /I V1Q !unW«t55m. Haadquurlors. Vufluua dnilov will indudo 

k/vUl fit! ■ wr«iielW. ritalogulno. Indoxlng, ndvluinp ivddors. Iniiuiintf] 

? i; - .-* idiX with tha moWlo libraries. 

. ■ UM( jik j Nairn oilers scenic tionuty, r-limn nlr. imd n plrnsRiit 

Tills post, I lit. Si'll ill 1.1111(11111, is ruSDOnsibltfam! i«Nt Fscllllles lor spot l I and rorrnnilpn IncliMo n.ming. 
(*|||| lie i IV m ini, 1,1 w ,»(.l ,.c e ^ *»W skl-lnfl. polf, cllmbir>0 nmJ Rhl-lng (nl Iho nmirpy 

L 0 I m 1 1 s ] i lilli il worn lit 1 1 V 11 ICS ill Scandiniva.fli i5^om MOfta centra), the Moray Artu Club, flic Elgin Sorinly 

llDUk'i' of liu> [lost will hi' required to make !(«. J rTonne groups. Elgin [a elturtiod mldivny boiwoun Iho icnlras 

\ isiis in Dcuiiiiirk, N nr way, Sweden und flubm-t* H«l« tfeveieamonl of ihB Scottish on Indnatry. 
it is i’\|)i-(Tc(l Hull ill Iciisi half Ids time will bti^i hlery : Librarians grade £ 1 .B 8 a-E 2 , 100 . 
nvcrsuus. Dmius iiiciiulu sunervision o( Coinj wnc«non» ehould be submitted to tho under eiyno-j. 

lihr-ii'ius. esublishiug imtfessionel contucis, nhr t*i-i ah*! 28th October , 1072. 
claiiigi* in tlu- I ihr my mul brinks field, and prooudu f. j. Guthrie, 

British infoi-uumon services. Illter-lcndiuu '/bus I County Librarian, 

elc. 1( is hoped 10 fill lilt* post by eurly 1973. Q,,nl LodB EigSh° P * f P ° rk ‘ 

Application arc invited from graduates from BritH ■ 
universities with FLA und substantial library apai 
mice in Britain. Appointmenis will be on a ihojm ‘ 
ciimnivi. Salary scale. L3,144-E3.81i. Travel onpiiti 
hiuI iillnwuiires for viniis to Scandinaviu. 

Selection by interviews nnd Board. Closing dale 276 IjflpIfllAV 
October. Write for further particulars and appto IBWIUMIJ 
lion form i|iio(ing L/3/C8 to Stud UccnstWa TnrhrtlPal PkAlloora 
Depart menl, The British Council, 65, Davies Sum. JBCliniuCll UUtlcgC 
London, WIY 2AA. ■ Qiiiion Lane (nr. Hackney Downs 


Chief Executive 


The British Library 


£10.000 


Applications aro invited from suitably qualified men 
nnd women lor tho post ol Cliial Executive ol Uio 
British Library. Tho objeciivo ol tho British Library 
Will be to provide tho best possible coniral library 
seivicos (or tl\o United Kingdom. It will constitute a 
national centre for reference, study, and 
bibliographical and other information services In 
relation lo all Holds nl knowlodge. and will provide 
wide ranging lending services in euppoit of other 
libraries. It will also carry out and sponsor research. 
The Library will incorpornio in a single organisation 
the library departments of Ihe British Museum, the 
National Reference Library ol Science and Invention, 
the National Cent ml Library, tho National Londing 
Library for Science and Technology, and the British 
National Bibliography. The Library is expected to 
have a staff of some 1 ,400 Initially, and an annual 
budget oi around £6m. Thore will ba a major building 
programmo In London and at Boston Spa. 

The control and direction of the Library will ba the 
responsibility of a public authority, to be known as 


the British Library Board, ol which the Chief 
Executive will be a member. Applicants should have 
substantial administrative expedience, and (ho 
qualities which will ensure the successful 
development of a new and diverse undertaking nnd 
command (he confidence of tho many organisations 
and individuals with wham (he British Library will 
no ad to work. Experience in Iho field of libraries and 
information science will bo an advantage. 

Candidates should preferably be undor 55 years 
nf age. 

Tho salary of the post, which is pensionable, Is 
III 0.000 n ynni. Appointment will be on n period 
basis in the first instance, piobably for not less 
than 6 years. 

Fuller details of this appointment may be obtained 
by writing to the Civil Service Commission. 

Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants., or by telephoning 
BASINGSTOKE 29222, ext. 500 or LONDON 
01 -839 1 992 (24-hour "Ansafone" service) quoting 
ref. G/8049/LS. Closing date 3rd November 1 972, 


Hackney 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


[DJ«n Lane fnr. Hackney Downs Station), E8 ILL 


bartered Librarian I Chartered Librarians 


SJLMsl rnr fitoMlSiu nr 
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M . “DPliCMh qual/ikj In ilie 
-clancK ui wcial , cleat*-. A Liidqlrdrc 
or a muiJtrii I uri.ptan 1 iiinyuaua v-unlij 

he iidiuniujiioiu. 

Anpiiciiddn luiMs ««q Juki.* i p.mi-n- 
liiik con he uJTlmnn lio.it Mi* S—itl.ir*. 
HfiwTiM roljit-lipl*. 1Aririroli.il Mutl, 
LtMuinn xrfi SPF. IM Re rcluriod l.y 

M UeiaOsr, 1V7 >. . 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 

• « ■ —■ I up ..I 

' CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
,N 

1 * 0 * conuidoiei 

E^Lr” 01 * BK If p?i Tu'nranur K 

•UnilCUjif. 

' AppHcam- rf.'m r.nl-ld* i|i r 





UNIVERSITY OF' ESSEX : 

.^a'on^uR uF iirsioKv • 
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-r niinw. .mi 

111 expcci-d Iu 
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CQ4 lYl ■ (soft- ohunt 
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KINGSTON UPON 1IU1.L 

l Ol I 1 III Ol I I »l It \l ION 

l'l lllkll-.ll l>l- I Oil 111"*', 

•Al'l'l I* A I It >NS -Hi llll Hr. I. Il.'lil nil’ll 
.ill.l rtmmn i-.| li.il I- . |."i III' I’OSI l'l 
MiAINFI-l limAKIAN «■'«• '' ,*« •-'*<«• 
.llllr llillllCill Ill'll AjIji» --"I IT I" 
,<li mil n IU>' -llll Hu* N.illun^l 11,1111 ( i'll." 
Ol l,„ 1 .nil .\„IIuh nl, \.liiii'ilsli..l"r 
•ill.l I'll, li'-M,iit., I | In I, lull, li.ilii.f irtaU*. 
k-nlr IV'.’ In Ll.l-h in. mill, I'-'Iny ih.iiii 
, tl —air l<> I ai.MiiJii. 1 1 . ' 1 1*. 

Ill* t»'kl ,ill,’,- , in III -ill ,.|-l -,'■ I t.iildi’ k 

'»• hbfc »'k|k III in* kllk.lt , .-III.-- ll‘« — Ml- 

illlli, II- III* l.-d. ** ll.ii .1 IM* ilt.illl 

iii'i.m. ii’l. un.. iii-i .hi i' ih'.iii.ii* 
Ill-uni i*i,1 vnil* ilc I'-ii In— ’ill i,E lllii.ii l<- 
'iivl ik i.|ulllllli|l till I II. r *\l i'll- 1 i'll- II, llll . 
Iirll) lllirinu lilill. Il<* |iiii, >u .Ipi'i.lnliil 

-ill Ik* ioiiiiii .1 -,in» i— «• 

■ lip l.ill.l II— . 1 - Ull1.ll S llm. I. Ill u.llk. -llll 
ii.nifw-n- tl.ni unir lirr .Iiiuim III* il ik 
■ ••llll. i.lii'll- ilinn mil in ,<lt|.i„i-J 
linin I he I'rln.’ll’ il 1 1 1 i • iill- u* r*l 
I.I-W4K-MI. t .111,11*1, .m K\l ,i.i H-iK mu. 
-1(1. mul «li» ni.l hr ir In, i,r,l 4 . M>,.|, ,ik 
■■■'—llile 

UNIVEKStn OF 
• HONG KONG 

• LM'IOHI.MIIIV \SHISI.\N I 

I K lOKl 'illll 1 IN- | (>|« il'i \N 
lANIil'AIII. \NJ I l.l II K-A 1 1 111 
M'I'I IIMIIINS hull,. I i'i . .111 |.;i. 
M«i's - 11*1 .in„,,|.ii.,i, ,..„ii,iii, oimiIii- 
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in iu* OIIMUIMINI .,1 1 oioji'i ,\k 
I -\Nl 10 \l t| I,n,l I III K.MI'MI' 

i\ ,ali.llJjl*'k inlufii-, .Ii, -nlil h* |,il. 

1 — .oil) |n Iiui. 1 i 1 tin., .ill - 1 ikMi. 

*■« "I' ir* -’.nil. I Inn 1 , 11 ** l lll 

• il Ihr lti|'iMI.1l,|illt |,„ |*.i*ni,'4 in 
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l.ir-liili,(*i ik I 1 /I 1 , ,il-„ ».* • , \ 
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Vi.il-> H.'lllil Ii* u,,l.l,l,,,-.l 

■•■I'll I Ik ' 
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*■• 14',. 'll, I, mill:, III 
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I'liiirnr i> ni/vniui . 1,110 nnii'l-.i'iiin 
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lie (Inal Aviuialliiu *4 < „ni<u,.<i-calil- 
I'lnirr-I'lc- 'll It'll Suiu-r, 

J '.ndl.n "('III 1 , l'l i|*l Iij-Ik7 

'■* 111* Xn'ilMi In ll.f l , 11 , Hi M . I TU-rrvIV 

■*l Hoi'ii Kona 

1 J, -111,1 -Kir Ini .,ll„ IU Ik 4111 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

I Dll UKI.AI. ASAIA I AN r IIJH 
11(1 M IIUIII.'S I \l I MUSK 

in Jildtl Ihe J i).|«K in jii.in,|lni( ihe 
•niiuiil Pi.Kluti'iiii ».| iii* 1 ^Icud'ir nfli* 
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“i™ l.nmti raj iiia. IJic.inl-'W aMIHjr- 
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UNIVERSITY OF PAPILV 
AND NEW GUINEA 
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CATALOGUER 

Roflulitd 6/ 

RsttPrch ind Mmtft 
Dapartnwil otlhUdn 
Chamber oICmmihh 
( ndualrr, 89 CiimhM 
London EC4N UI 

Ci o loss lona I OuairficiHn a 
wi and iom m:«i 
in tnfouutloa to* (ax 
Siilary noggiiatiia arwJ rj 
according lo tgi hhIiC:*' 
Wrllo. owing full Uae.S 0 B 
lo ditto. 10 W H. b-N 
ALA., Hoad ol Rurr?i 
Inlormnllon Daswimwi 
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UNIVERSITY OF KA* 
KENT A. 
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kK«. HOjU i- -.jb 
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ftquired io take charge of die College library. 

% su|c (Librarinn Grade 1) JL.l.lvM.Vf.W. 

AppfafSiion forms ond furl her dciaiK from Ihe Fdueu- 
& Officer. Em ah. 2A/2, County Mull, SF.I 7PB. Tel. 
51-4)3 7346. Closing date for receipt of eomnleted 
Rflicsiions 27 Oclober. I ‘>72. 




TELFORD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

LIBRARIAN-GRADE VI 

1 . (E2.388-C2.772) 

Mora are Invited from Chartered Librarian* (or (ho 
P« Librarian to provide n compinhoosive lolnronco 
finiormatlvo system lo nil dopurlmutilr. ol tlio 
FwaHon. 

loffns and further pnrticulnra uvuil.iblo from 
H rJ B ^°cd Dovelopnionl Corporntion. Prjoraloo 
MBiiora, Salop and roUirnnble by iho 31st October, 


iu m Ilia inn* '-.C 
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TWlVBIiaixy 
()I ' DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


8 b! hi!? 1 ! w the above 


0*jlhrrtirn*i^Giu*hjl 

Branch 

Librarian 

El ,251-62,100 
Bolllnglon 

Appllcailntis arn Invito 
from chm leica liwamns 
for |he auovn poet at tho 
new library al UallwQlon 
which .e ahorlly (o open. 
Saieiy within no CruJo 
A.P.I-lll. 

Delalls and applica- 
tion forms from:— 
The Director, Libra- 
ries and Museums, 91 
Hoole Road, Chester, 
CH2 3 NO. 

Closing dele : 25lh 
October. . 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Vacancies exist for (-bartered l ibrarians lo work 3h) hour 
5 day week at the I allowing schools : 

Bishop Cfialloner R.C. School for Girls 

Dnmicii Street, 1:1 2HX 

Vlliis ]M>siiion will be subjeci lo umnml review) 

Bonus Pastor R.C. (Mixed) School 

Winkdon Road, Downham. Bromley, Kent, BUI 5PZ. 

Collingwood (Girls') School 

York Glove, Queens Rood, Peek ham, SR. 1 5 2NZ, 

North Paddington (Mixed) School 

Amherloy RoikI. We 211. 

Apulictulau /iirnu mul Unihrr /rum iln J.i/iirouoii Olfltur 

a M,ih. 2 . 1 / 2 *. Coumy Hull. M I «'«. /VI. UI-GU 754 6 . Cluiimt .lute 
far t «' lift 0 / t'kiiJljii'r,'./ «Jj'j'/i'riiii<ifJi 27 t), iol>rr. Jv72. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF NORTH LONDON 

School of LIbrarfan8htp 

Applications are invited for post6 on tho 

LECTURER II GRADE 

in the following fields:— 

1. Public library work 

2. Academic library work 

Applicants should be professionally qualified librarians 
with appropriate experience. Appointment on secondment 
will be considered If desired. 

Salary scale ; E2.355-C3.083, plus £118 London Weighting. 

Application forms and lurtber details are obtainable Irom 
the Secretary, The Polytechnic ol North London. Prince ol 
Wales Road, London, NW5 3LB. (Tel. 01-485 0101). 

Informal enquiries about these posts may be addressed to 
the Head of the School, 207/225 Essex Road, London, 
Nl 3PN, (Telephone: 01-2200181 ). 

Closing data tor applications Is 23rd Oclobar, ibi£.\ ' 1 


COMPANY 

ARCHIVIST 

for Records Management Services at BP'a 
Head Oil ice in London. 

Reporting to the Manager, he will be respon- 
sible lor developing the archives ol the BP 
Group and for providing professional advice 
end guidance on repository and microfilm 
matters. 

Applicants, preferably 25 or over, should be 
graduates, with a dln'oma In archive admin- 
istration; they should have a strong Interest 
In, and some experience of, the management 
of modern records. 

A competitive starling salary, depending upon 
qualifications and exparienoe, will be offered 
end. In (file appointment, the Archivist can 
progress on merit to a salary (p excess or 
r.3,non par annum. 

■ An application form and further particulars 
of tho scope of tho appointment can be ob- 
tained Irom the Manager, Central Recruitment, 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, 
Britannic House, Moor Lane. London, E.C.2, 
quoting reference PAT/ 7/342 11/LS. 


I A London | 

| Librarian writes: j 

6 "7 had an excellent respoitxe and this situation Is H 

I » >roiv filled. The replies both by telephone mul post k 

were not only numerous but paid tribute to the range H 
and diversity of your readership /* 

Proof: of tho pulling poiver of the Advertisement Q 
*•• Columns . of The Times literary Supplement. Are a 
you using them too ? The rales are T5p a line oc 
£5.50 for a single column inch and pro rata. 

For. farther particulars, pleaia apply to; . . u 

« ’ Cliarlof f e Coulson, T>T~S* Pr inting Hou se .Sq u are,; 0 

& London, B.C.4, OI-25G 2000, ext. 280, : fl 

,vjivur/j ryjrS 


Order Form 


infill 


U® Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements , 
lhs foiling headings: 

Other Categories 


Please fill in the; form below in block capitals, with the copy for. 
your announcementand sendittothe address b^ow. 
kates r 35p per iino tMln.70p) Do* Nihuber ^5p Exliw. . ' . 


NAME 


ADDRESS 




Books and Prints 
% Literary ' 

i'„. * . ; WngServkcs 

‘“SYacanl Personal \ 




Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings . 
Educaf ioniil Courses 
ColnsahdMedal ejecting 


For Sale and Wanted Theatres & Exhibitions 


P aiiQe (minimurr^ 70 p), box rtuftiber pp 


Y C 5,50 ^er coluHiD mqh 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED ^. ISSUE DATE/9 

QJtDfRS iUid BOX REPLIES TO j Ctessirfed Adforibcment Drpfc, The Times Mierarr 
SappUmeat, PrtotesKQu^ Square .Londao, 4DE, T«L 0I-136 lWH) ot. 280. 


.•? .V 










